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8 Why Peace Failed: An Oslo Autopsy.................. Sara Roy 
“The ongoing crisis among Israelis and Palestinians is not primarily the result of a failed summit, 
poor implementation, or Netanyahu’s intransigence: it is instead the result of a ‘peace’ process that 
by design altered the political, economic, and physical landscape of the Palestinian territories in a 
manner that intensified rather than mitigated Palestinian dispossession, deprivation, and oppres- 
sion, and so precluded a fair and workable settlement of the Palestinian—Israeli conflict.” 
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17 lran’s Liberal Revolution? ........ .. Bahman Baktiari and Haleh Vaziri 


“If [Khatami] does not seize the moment and conservatives continue to resist change, Iranian cit- 
izens will become increasingly impatient: their questions already are no longer ‘Why reform?’ or 
‘What kind of reform?’ They now urgently ask ‘How?’ and ‘When?’ ” l 
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Islamism and Reform in Saudi Arabia. .......... . Gwenn Okruhlik 
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29 The Politics of Emergency Rule in Egypt..../...... . Diane Singerman 


“What has warranted the Egyptian government’ . . . exceptional regulation and control of polit- 
ical life over the course of more than five decades? Clearly, Islamist radicals who have been will- 
ing to use violence against the state and civilians outside the-parameters of the law warrant strong 

. measures. . . . [Yet] these laws have remained in place even as the government has claimed that 
its policies have vanquished the Islamist threat.” 


36 ` Bin Laden, the Arab “Street,” | 
and the Middle East’s Democracy Deficit .......... Dale E Eickelman 


“Bin Laden speaks in the vivid language of popular Islamic preachers, and builds on a deep and 
widespread resentment against the West . . . The lack of formal outlets to express opinion on public 
concerns has created [a] democracy deficit in much of the Arab world, and this makes it easier for 
terrorists such as bin Laden, asserting that they act in the name of religion, to hijack the Arab street.” 
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“Will America now define national security as it did half a century ago to see the better- 
ment of others’ conditions as key to ensuring its own safety and well-being? Or will it be 
satisfied merely to aggressively police the frontiers of hostility at home and abroad to 
reduce the likelihood of a new terrorist-inflicted disaster?” 


America’s Approach to the Middle East: 
Legacies, Questions, and Possibilities 


AUGUSTUS RICHARD NORTON 


ow prudently will the United States spend 
He momentum it has won in the impres- 

sive defeat of the Taliban regime in Afghan- 
istan? The security and freedom of Americans as 
well as America’s place in the world will turn in 
considerable measure on the wisdom of the coun- 
trys policymakers in the months ahead. Not since 
the immediate post-World War II era and the dawn 
of the cold war has the country faced a comparable 
challenge. Although the onslaught of September 11 
sprang from the Middle East, it is instructive to 
summarize America’s earlier response in Europe as 
the cold war began. In 1947, with Europe in despair 
and the challenge of the Soviet Union looming, the 
United States chose two complementary policy 
paths. Not only would the United States confront 
the evil of communism (as enunciated in the Tru- 
man Doctrine), but it would make massive contri- 
butions to the recovery of Europe (popularly called 
the Marshall Plan, after Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall). 

The decision to rebuild Europe was a decision 
rooted in generosity, but it also transparently served 
the interests of the United States. The fear was that 
without American assistance, Western Europe 
would be prey for Joseph Stalin’s Soviet Union. The 
shape of today’s Europe—prosperous, democratic, 
and a true community of states—is a tribute to the 
wisdom of America acting in its enlightened self- 
interest. History emphasizes—as do many, many 


AUGUSTUS RICHARD NORTON is a professor in the departments 
of anthropology and international relations at Boston Univer- 
sity and a Current History contributing editor. Parts of this 
essay are excerpted from the author’ “The U.S. and the Middle 
East: Elusive Quest for Peace,” Great Decisions (New York: 
ae Policy Association, 2002). 


Europeans—the largeness of heart exemplified by 
the Marshall Plan, while the underlying self-inter- 
est is simply accepted as a matter of course. 

The second path—confrontation, deterrence, and 
competition between Washington and Moscow— 
defined global politics for half a century. There were 
hard-won lessons along the way. Although early 
examples of communist governments moving out 
of Moscow's orbit appeared (Marshall Tito’s 
Yugoslavia was the patent case), it took many years 
for America’s leaders to understand that the idea of 
monolithic communism was a myth. Is the Al 
Qaeda model already burned so firmly into our 
minds that we will now see all Muslim movements 
as replicas, just as an earlier generation saw all left- 
wing movements with the cold war template? 

Throughout the cold war, the fixation on ideo- 
logical labels often blinded policymakers to the 
underlying social divisions and economic dispari- 
ties that continue to drive politics in the develop- 
ing world. In cold war thinking, the idea that a 
communist political leader could actually lead to 
the benefit of his people challenged credulity. The 
outrageous example of the Taliban aside, do we 
harbor similar doubts about the capacity of pious 
Muslims to govern well? 

Periods in the cold war were also marked by 
domestic intolerance, as exemplified by the frenzied 
“Commie” hunts of Republican Senator Joseph 
McCarthy of Wisconsin. Decades from today, will 
citizens reflect on the months following September 
1] as the Ashcroft era in the same tone that we now 
recall the excesses of the McCarthy era? 

Attorney General John Ashcroft has justified the 
blanket arrests of hundreds of Muslim aliens and 
the practical forfeiture of their right of habeas cor- 
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pus by the exigencies of national security in a 
moment of extraordinary danger. A similar argu- 
ment is used to promote the use of military tri- 
bunals for Al Qaeda terrorists rather than the civil 
court system, which was used to successfully pros- 
ecute the perpetrators of the first World Trade Cen- 
ter bombing of 1993. Unlike military courts martial, 
which preserve most constitutional protections, the 
tribunals would bear a closer resemblance.to the 
closed and arbitrary security courts that the United 
States has criticized in Egypt and Peru, among other 
places. Each ‘of these measures enjoys wide public 
support, but that may only emphasize that the wis- 
dom of the Constitution is to protect minority 
rights even in the face of majority opinion. 

Law enforcement’ scrutiny of Muslims in Amer- 
ica highlights the lurking danger that the war against 
terrorism will be viewed by Americans and Muslims 
as a war against Muslims. The idea of a clash of civ- 
ilizations between Islam and the West is popular 
with Muslim extremists. Osama bin Laden struck 
this chord in his October 7 rejoinder to the bombing 
campaign in Afghanistan. Condoleezza Rice, the 
national security adviser, urged television network 
executives later in 
October to exercise 
critical judgment in 
airing such broad- 
casts. She argued that 
bin Laden might use 
these forums to relay 
secret messages, but, given the vagaries of transla- 
tion (and several network translations were truly 
atrocious), this seems implausible. The larger con- 
cern in the administration was that Osama's message 
rang true to many of his Muslim listeners (who, in 
‘any case, could gain easy access to the Arabic text 
through the Internet). 

Will America now define national security as it 
did half a century ago to see the betterment of oth- 
ers’ conditions as key to ensuring its own safety and 
well-being? Or will it be satisfied merely to aggres- 
sively police the frontiers of hostility at home and 
abroad to reduce the likelihood of a new terrorist- 
inflicted disaster? The lesson of 1947 would be to 
do both, but it is not yet clear if that will be the 
chosen path. The policy debate in Washington 
reflects wide disagreement. Whether Muslim com- 
plaints about United States foreign policy are 
merely symptoms of embedded hostility and dis- 
placed frustration or reflect concerns to which 
‘America should respond is central to the debate. 
And, if American policy does respond to 
grievances, is it rewarding the terrorists or shrink- 


The United States is often resented for propping up 
unpopular and corrupt regimes rather than prodding exaggerate this factor. 
them to change their ways. 





ing the constituency of approval that terrorists 
enjoy? 


SOURCES OF ANGER 
Skepticism about American policy in the Muslim 
world had been brewing throughout the 1990s and . 
culminated after the September maelstrom. Ameri- 
cans were justifiably appalled, even embittered, at 
images of young Palestinian refugees greeting news 
of the disaster with delight and celebration. Were 
the wellsprings for the celebrants’ bile a. deep-rooted 
religious or ideological hatred of America? If so, the 
future of America’s relationship with the Muslim 
world—which is inhabited by more than 1 billion 
people—may be dark and violent. There is no doubt 
that hatred has been inculcated in some Muslim 
quarters, particularly in fundamentalist schools and 
seminaries where many young Muslims are exposed 
to a puritanical, xenophobic, and uncompromising 
interpretation of Islam. These institutions have pro- 
liferated in recent decades, not least in Pakistan. 
The larger real challenge is how to dissipate the 
anger that is so widely expressed by mainstream 
Muslims. In some cases the intrusion of Western — 
3 cultural values spawns 
resentment, but there 
is often a tendency to 


Many Muslims’ are 
fascinated with West- 
ern ‘media, “music, 
‘i film, not to mention technology. 

More important, anger is certainly a by-product of 
the frustration that grips many Muslim societies, 
where one’s life chances are stymied by rigid politi- 
cal systems and stale economies that resist reform. 
The United States is often resented for propping up 
unpopular and corrupt regimes rather than prodding 
them to change their ways. Despite considerable 
Washington rhetoric about promoting democracy in 
the world, American policymakers have preferred 
assured stability to the promotion of freedom and 
reform in the Middle East. Given the popularity of 
oppositional Islamist movements that are vocal in 
their criticism of the United States and often hostile 
to the survival of Israel, policymakers view the pro- 
motion of free elections and widespread political par- 
ticipation as tantamount to courting disaster. 

: The risk of self-fulfilling prophecy is obvious: 
excluded opposition groups, whether Islamists’ or 
secular, conclude that peaceful change is not possi- 
ble. In the absence of a more nuanced and inclusive 
policy, the United States is left in the embrace of 
entrenched, self-interested authoritarian regimes that 


rule through oppression. When United States sup- 
‘port for dictatorships is combined with the widely 
unpopular sanctions against Iraq and the collapse of 
the peace process between Israel and the Palestini- 
ans, United States policy in the regionis often viewed 
as hostile to Muslims and insensitive to their plight. 
- Will the coming campaigns in the war against 
terrorism stifle militant voices or reinforce their 
message? The triumph of arms over Pashtun war- 
riors and Al Qaeda stalwarts clears the way for pos- 
sible campaigns in Sudan, Somalia, the Philippines, 
Lebanon, Syria, or, as: Washington hardliners 
emphasize, Iraq. There seems to be no persuasive 
evidence linking Iraq to the horrors of September 
11, but suspicions of Saddam Hussein's intentions 
run deep in Washington. Iraq has undoubtedly pur- 
sued weapons of mass destruction, including liq- 
uefied anthrax, chemical weapons, and nuclear 
bombs. Given Saddam's proven penchant for “evil- 
doing,” as President George W. Bush might put it, 
an impressive collection of hawkish opinion setters 
argue that the United States should pre-empt evil. 
The regional complications of a campaign to top- 
ple Saddam Hussein are not trivial, and Arab lead- 
ers predict an angry: popular response. War 
advocates are more sanguine and argue that predic- 
tions of “linkage” have been exaggerated in the past, 
but much has changed for the worse in the past 
decade. Although most Muslims do not see Saddam 
as a devout Muslim, the attack would risk further 
polarization of Muslim opinion worldwide. There is 
also the “morning after” problem: Who will rule 
Iraq? Although some opposition figures outside Iraq 
fantasize about the blossoming of democracy, this is 
hard to imagine in a fractionalized and traumatized 
society in which no opposition voice has been heard 
for two decades. The space between government 
and society has been largely obliterated by Saddam, 
who has increasingly stoked and reinforced tribal 
-identities since his expulsion from Kuwait in 1991. 
In other words, a replacement is likely to come from 
either the army or the internal security apparatus, 
neither of which has distinguished itself as a breed- 
ing ground for future Nelson Mandelas. Will Amer- 
ica be credited with replacing a notorious dictator 
with one who has not yet earned notoriety? 


THE QUESTION OF TERRORISM 

In his- November address to the un General 
Assembly, President Bush said, “There are no good 
terrorists.” Fair enough, but what is terrorism? This 
is a question of utmost importance to the develop- 
ment-and shaping of United States policy. All those 
who watched transfixed as civilian airliners were 
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transformed into firebombs targeting the World 
Trade Center have no problem knowing the answer. 
Anyone who saw the ravages of suicide bombings in 
Jerusalem and Haifa in December, which killed .25 
people, knows the answer. Terrorism is the inten- 
tional killing of innocent people for political aims. 
That is why terrorism earns such.widespread oppro- 
brium; it is a gross assault on people who are by def- 
inition innocent. But what of an attack on soldiers 
of an occupation force, or soldiers in battle, as in 
Afghanistan? There is not much difficulty winning 
widespread if not unanimous support against ter- 
rorism of the first sort, but agreement breaks down 
very quickly when the victims are uniformed sol- 


- diers and the context is war or occupation. 


This poses a real dilemma for the United States. 
In November, Condoleezza Rice warned Palestinian 
Authority President Yasir Arafat: “You cannot help 
us with Al Qaeda and hug Hezbollah. That’s not 
acceptable.” The reality is that many Muslims do 
differentiate, and not without grounds for doing so. 
In the case of Lebanon and Israel, Israel occupied 
southern Lebanon for more than 20 years and left 
only after relentless and effective attacks on Israeli 
occupation forces: Was this resistance to occupa- 
tion terrorism? In hands of propagandists, terror- 
ism is a useful rhetorical bludgeon, but America is 
compelled to recognize that for many of its Arab 
friends in the Middle East, Hezbollah’s resistance 
was legitimate. In 1993 and 1996, Israel accepted 
“ground rules” that expressly permitted the 
Lebanese to resist occupation. 

Of course, Hezbollah’s actions have not been lim- 
ited to expelling Israel from Lebanon. In the 1980s, 
elements of the group were responsible for the kid- 
napping of dozens of innocent Americans and others, 
as well as bloody attacks on the United States marines 
in Beirut. And suspicion lingers of Hezbollah involve- 
ment in terrorism as far afield as Argentina. Israeli 
claims that Hezbcllah has been operationally involved 
in the intifadah (Palestinian uprising) have not been 
backed by convincing evidence, although Hezbollah’s 
role in urging violence is clear. America’s closest ally, 
Britain, urges the United States to take a nuanced per- 
spective, differentiating between Hezbollah as a pop- 
ular political party in Lebanon and Hezbollah 
elements that engage in acts of terrorism abroad. The 
Bush administration has resisted this advice, but it 
also has not escaped..the likelihood that actions 
against Hezbollah will complicate, if not undermine, 
its relationships with Arab states. 

Indeed, the stakes are wider still: the campaign 
in Afghanistan has.evoked quiet cooperation from 
Iran, which is Hezbollah’s major supporter. Iran and 
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the United States are both members of the so-called 
6+2 group, which meets periodically to coordinate 
policy on Afghanistan (the other members are 
China, Pakistan, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, and 
Uzbekistan). Iran is home to'1.5 million Afghan 
refugees, it continues to be plagued by a deluge of 
Afghan opium, and it is concerned with the fate of 
Afghanistan's Hazari Shiite minority. At the Novem- 
ber meeting of the group at the United Nations, a 
symbolic shaking of hands between Secretary of 
State Colin Powell and his counterpart, Iranian For- 
eign Minister Kamal Kharazi, marked the slowly 
warming relationship. Strong actions against 
Hezbollah will poison the chances for further 
improvement in the relationship. 


THE GULF WAR LEGACY 

A decade ago, the victory of American arms in the 
Persian Gulf war inspired a period of significant hope 
and promise for the Middle East. President George 
Bush the elder, and his secretary of state, James 
Baker, envisaged a transformed region. They abjured 
the incrementalism of step-by-step diplomacy and 
instead launched an ambitious structure for peace 
seeking and peace building. Meeting in Madrid in the 
fall of 1991, Arabs and Israelis sat together and 
guided by the United States agreed to a series of bilat- 
eral negotiations between Israel and Syria, Jordan, 
and the Palestinians. In the Arab world, as in Israel, 
the idea of a conclusion to the Arab-Israeli conflict 
became a topic of wide discussion. 

The spirit of Oslo replaced the spirit of Madrid 
in 1993, when Israel and the Palestine Liberation 
Organization signed the first of a series of accords 


that seemed to mark a conclusion to the Israeli- ` 


Palestinian conflict. Shortly afterward, Israel and 
Jordan, whose official enmity toward each other 
belied a long history of secret coordination, signed 
a peace treaty. Meanwhile, Israels relations with the 
Arab world were improving dramatically. By mid- 
decade, Israel enjoyed diplomatic relations -with 
Egypt and Jordan, and quasi-diplomatic ties with 
five other members of the Arab League. 

Since then, all but a glimmer of hope has fled and 
talk of a new Middle East is remembered wistfully, if 
not derisively. The reasons for the failure of the Oslo 
process make a long list, but among the most impor- 
tant are: the 1995 assassination of Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin by an Israeli extremist intent on 
derailing the peace process; the skewed and permis- 
sive stewardship of President Bill Clinton; the 
growth of mutual distrust fostered by Israeli and 
Palestinian leaders, not least Yasir Arafat and Prime 
Minister Benjamin Netanyahu; the authoritarian 


structure of the Palestinian Authority, which feasted 
on corruption and undermined progressively its own 
public support; the deteriorating living conditions in 
the West Bank and Gaza, where people were much 
better off before the Oslo accords then after; and, not 
least, the leavening effect of exclusionary ideologies 
as exemplified by Jewish zealots in the Hebron 
enclave or Muslim terrorists in Islamic Jihad. Most 
tragically, the failure is traced in the blood of victims 
on both sides. Indeed, the violence has only grown, 
with 2001 by far the deadliest year since the Oslo 
Declaration of Principles was signed in 1993. 


THE CENTRAL ISSUE 

The bellwether. of United States policy for so 
many Muslims is the Arab-Israeli conflict. President 
Bush the younger has not been able to resist the 
need to engage to quiet the fighting, although he 
has never hidden his reluctance to stay aloof and 
avoid the “errors” of his predecessor. As recently as 
a November 2001 joint news conference with 
British Prime Minister Tony Blair, he argued that 
“We will bring Al Qaeda to justice, peace or no 
peace in the Middle East.” American aloofness pro- 
voked strong calls for action from Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia. Britain, France, and Germany joined 
together to argue that the war against terrorism can- 
not succeed without a new United States peace ini- 
tiative. Bush has responded to the pressure by 
reviving American peacemaking efforts in the 
region. His dramatic speech to the United Nations 
General Assembly in November signaled the shift: 
“We are working toward a day when two states— 
Israel and Palestine—live peacefully together within 
secure and recognized borders.” 

The cost of ineffectual peacemaking is poale 
Support among Palestinians for militant Islamist 
groups like Hamas has grown, Arafats base of support 
has shrunk, and younger Palestinian leaders have lit- 
tle faith in Israel’s willingness to fulfill its end of the 
peace bargain. Simultaneously, Israelis have grown 
doubtful of Palestinian readiness to make peace. 
Khalil Shikaki, a brilliant Palestinian scholar, argues 
in an incisive article forthcoming in Foreign Affairs 
that the Palestinian “young guard” aims to provoke a 
unilateral Israeli withdrawal from the occupied terri- 
tories, just as Hezbollah pressured successfully to 
force a unilateral withdrawal from Lebanon. This is 
not a perspective that leaves much room for negotia- 
tion, although reliable polling data indicate a remark- 
able number of Palestinians, despite their pessimism, 
support continuing negotiations with Israel—nego- 
tiations that would pick up from where they stopped 
at the end of the Clinton administration. 


_ THE MITCHELL COMMITTEE | 
ONE LEGACY from the Clinton administration is a 
fact-finding committee that grew out of the Octo- 
ber 2000 Sharm al-Shaikh summit: The United 


States convened the summit to try to bring ah end... 
to the al-Aqsa Intifadah, which had begun the pre- ° 


vious month. It was agreed that the United States 
would appoint an international committee to inves- 
tigate the causes of the violence and recommend 
steps to end it. Chaired by former Senator George 


Mitchell (who played a central role in the successful . 


negotiations.in Northern Ireland), the “Mitchell 
Committee Report” is a major contribution to 
understanding the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, and 
the Bush administration has embraced the findings 
of the April 2001 report as a blueprint for moving 
toward a solution. 1 

Among the reports important recommendations 
is the resumption of security cooperation between 
Israel and the Palestinian Authority. Bush dis- 
patched cta director George Tenet to the region to 
oversee the restoration of cooperation. Tenet pro- 
duced a “work plan” in June that was accepted by 
both sides, but it has yet to be implemented. A key 
condition is not just an end to the violence, but a 


cooling -off.period during which both sides may 


prepare to resume negotiations. Prime Minister 


See <http://www.meridan.org/sheikh.htm> for the 
Mitchell plan text. 


Washington’s message has been loud and clear: 
Arafat must move decisively against the violence or 
he will lose United States support. Secretary of State 
Powell, in a landmark speech in November, under- 
lined the United States commitment to end Israel's 
“occupation”—a word that had not been heard from 
official lips in many years—but he also stressed the 
need for effective Palestinian action against terrorism. 
By December, Powell's message was unequivocal: 
“Words aren’t enough. We now have to see action.” 

The urgency of the task facing Arafat was under- 
lined in December, when bombs in Jerusalem and 
Haifa were followed by the ambush of a busload of 
West Bank Jewish settlers that killed 10. Israel’s 
response was furious: escalating attacks on PA facili- 
ties, including Arafats headquarters, and the 
announcement that Israel would no longer deal with 
Arafat. The working assumption since 1993 had been 
that only Arafat has the prestige and the support to 
reach a comprehensive peace agreement. Now Israel 
doubted his commitment to peace, and insisted that 
it would ignore the pa and take whatever actions it 
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Sharon insists the implementation of the commit- 
tees recommendations must be preceded by seven . 
days of absolutely no violence by the Palestinians. ` 
Many American and Israeli officials believe this is 
an impossible condition, but Secretary of State 
Powell accepted the condition while visiting Israel 
in June. Sharon, under quiet pressure from the 
United States to loosen the requirement, has not 
relented. 

As the process continues—if the process contin- 
ues—the report calls on the Palestinians to con- 
demn and discourage incitement and make a 
complete effort to stop the violence. For its part, 
Israel is to freeze all settlement building. This is.a 
hard pill for some Israelis to swallow, especially for 
Prime Minister Sharon, who has dedicated much of 
his public life to promoting settlements to maintain 
control of Judea and Samaria, the biblical terms he 
and other right-wing Israelis use to refer to the West 
Bank. Israel is also to lift the persistent closures that 
have made Palestinian movement between cities 
and often between and within villages impossible. 
Israel is also to release the tax revenues paid by 
Palestinians working in Israel to the Palestinian 
Authority, as required by the Oslo accords. 

The Mitchell Committee provides a road map. 
for restoring the essential elements of security and 
mutual tespect that are preconditions for mean- 
ingful negotiations. Whether the map will ever be 
unrolled remains to be seen. A. R.N. 





deemed necessary. With the militant Hamas waiting 
in the wings, the United States clung to its recogni- 
tion of Arafat as the leader of the Palestinians with 
Israel. The conundrum is that Sharon's willingness to 
concede a viable Palestinian state has always been 
doubtful, while Arafat's power is inextricably tied to 
the realization of the dream of a state. 

The stakes in the Middle East for the United 
States are huge. The model from half a century ago 
suggests the wisdom of paying heed to the under- 
lying conditions that make future conflict more 
likely, and acting prudently to mitigate those con- 
ditions. Staying the course, however, in the effort 
to end the killing by Israelis and Palestinians, will 
sorely test American resolve. The collapse of the 
Oslo process poses a major challenge to the credi- 
bility of United States diplomacy, and unless the 
headlong rush to disaster is reversed, further alien- 
ation between the United States and the Muslim 
world is possible. This may be a far more urgent 
priority to address than settling accounts with 
America’s béte noire, Saddam Hussein. = 
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Why Peace Failed: An Oslo Autopsy 


SARA ROY 


“he tragedy of September 11 and the increas- 
ingly violent struggle between Palestinians 
and Israelis have refocused attention on the 

continuing Palestinian-Israeli conflict as a primary 
concern of the Arab world. The Palestinian prob- 
lem, perhaps more than any other, resonates deeply 
with Arab and Muslim peoples. According to a 
recent survey quoted by journalist David Hirst, 
nearly 60 percent of the people of Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait, the gulf emirates, and Lebanon regard 
Palestine as the ‘ ‘single most important issue to 
them personally”; for Egyptians this figure rises to 
79 percent. Not surprisingly, Osama bin Laden, for 
whom the Palestinian issue had not appéared pri- 
mary, stated that Americans will not be safe until 
Palestinians are safe. Soon after, President George 
W. Bush and British Prime Minister Tony -Blair 
acknowledged the centrality of the Palestinian ques- 
tion in the current crisis and the need for a viable 
Palestinian state (although the Bush administration's 
hardening toward the Palestinians following the sui- 
cide bombings in December 2001 may change this). 
It is commonly believed that the failure of the 
Middle East peace process to'resolve the Pales- 
tinian-Israeli conflict oceurred at the Camp David 
II summit in July 2000, when Israeli, Palestinian, 
and American delegates met to reach a final settle- 
ment. It was at Camp David that Israel supposedly 
offered the Palestinians an- exceedingly generous 
compromise that came close to an agreement—but 
which the Palestinians sélfishly and foolishly 
rejected. This perception was reinforced by Presi- 
dent Bill ena who publicly blamed Palestinian 
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heal President Yasir Arafat for the summit’s 
failure. Others have since argued that the summit’s 
failure was riot due to the Palestinians alone but to 
the Israelis-and Americans as well, and that the fail- 
ure of the Oslo peace process was due largely to 
faulty negotiating styles, poot management of the 
implementation process, ‘and the unwillingness of 
right-wing Israeli Prime Minister Benjamin 
Netanyahu to honor negotiated agreements. Hence, 
it was the inability to negotiate the terms of the 
Oslo peace agreements that was the problem rather 
than the terms themselves. ~ 

But the ongoing crisis among Israelis and Pales- 
tinians is not primarily the result of a failed surnmit, 
poor implementation, or Netanyahu's intransigence: 
it is instead the result ofa “peace” process that by 
design altered. the political, economic, and physical 
landscape of the Palestinian territories in a manner 


‘that intensified rather than mitigated Palestinian dis- 


possession; deprivation, and ‘oppression, and so 
precluded a fair and workable settlement of the Pales- 
tinian-Israeli conflict (irrespective of what might have 
been agreed to at Camp David II); The egregious out- 
comes imposed by the Oslo’ process were‘not an 
unfortunate by-product of a fundamentally fair set of 
agreements but largely a direct result of the terms-of 
those agreements themselves (and Israeli closure pol- 
icy, a defining feature of the Oslo period); which were 
fundamentally unfair. Rather than coming close to an 
oy the ma rad never been farther apart. 


OLSO: KEY- TERMS AND OUTCOMES 

The: initiation of the Oslo peace process in 
September 1993 brought with it the hope and 
expectation among Palestinians and Israelis that a 
resolution to the conflict-was attainable. Yet, in: the 
years between Oslo’s inception and its unofficial 


end in September 2000, when the Al Aqsa uprising 
began, conditions in the West Bank and Gaza 
steadily and dramatically deteriorated to a point far 
worse than during any other period of Israeli occu- 
pation, providing the context for the current upris- 
ing. Illustrations of this decline include the influx 
of almost 100,000 new Israeli settlers into the West 
Bank and Gaza—which doubled the settler popula- 
tion—and the addition of at least 30 new Israeli set- 
tlements and settlement-related infrastructure since 
1993. During this time, the government of Israel 
confiscated over 40,000 acres of Palestinian land— 
much of it viable agricultural land worth more than 
$1 billion—for Israeli settlement expansion and 
road building. (The latter refers to the paving of 250 
miles of settler bypass roads onto expropriated Arab 
lands designed to connect Jewish settlements and 
divide Palestinian population centers.) 

Palestinian decline is also seen in the institu- 
tionalization of closure policy, the measure that had 
the singlé most damaging effect on the Palestinian 
economy and the free movement of people during 
the Oslo. period; closure resulted in significantly 
heightened unemployment and increased poverty 
and child-labor rates between 1992 and mid-2000. 
Perhaps the most striking indicator of Palestinian 
weakness during this period was the dissection of 
the West Bank and the Gaza Strip into territorially 
noncontiguous enclaves that directly resulted from 
Oslo’s terms. According to Amnesty International, 
by December 1999 the Oslo agreements had created 
227 separate areas in the West Bank under the full 
or partial control of the Palestinian Authority (PA). 
The overwhelming majority of these areas were less 
than 2 square kilometers in size with entry and exit 
controlled by Israeli military checkpoints. The Gaza 
Strip was divided into three enclaves and sur- 
rounded by an electric fence. 

The last seven years of the Oslo peace process were 
shaped primarily by the policy imperatives of the 
Israeli government with the explicit support of the 
United States government, and secondarily by those 
of the Palestinian Authority. Israeli imperatives were 
three: the solidification of Israeli control over the 
Palestinian population and resources (notably land 
and water); the preclusion of Palestinian geographic 
continuity; and the institutionalization of policies of 
economic integration with political, social, and 
demographic separation with the Palestinian people. 


Judy Dempsey, “Move to Stop Israel’s Policy of Liquida- 
tion,” The Financial Times, January 9, 2001. 
2 Yediot Aharanot, September 7, 1993. 
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PA imperatives were also three and fundamentally no 
different from those of Israel: the demobilization and 
repression of the Palestinian people and the disem- 
powerment of their institutions; the elimination of all 
forms of dissent and opposition, particularly to the 
Oslo accords; and security cooperation with Israel. 
The Oslo agreements and the process to which 
they gave shape were not about peace or reconcili- 
ation but about security and Israel’s continued con- 
trol of Palestinian resources. In the words of one 
Israeli official, “Both sides gained from this [secu- 
rity] cooperation. After all, Israel and the pA have 
one thing in common. Both want stability, not 
democracy, in the territories. . . .”1 Indeed, Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin’s decision to allow Arafat to 
return and establish a governing authority was not 
based on Israel's desire to see democracy flourish in 
the West Bank and Gaza, but on the need to 
devolve responsibility for controlling Palestinians 
to a body wholly dependent on and accountable to 
Israel. Just days before the signing of the first Oslo 
agreement on the White House lawn, Rabin told the 
political council of the Labor Party that “I prefer the 
Palestinians to cope with the problems of enforcing 
order in the Gaza [Strip]. The Palestinians will be 
better at it than we are because they allow no 
appeals to the Supreme Court and will prevent the 
[Israeli] Association for Civil Rights from criticiz- 
ing the conditions there by denying it access to the 
area. They will rule there by their own methods, 
treeing—and this is important—the Israeli army 
soldiers from having to do what they will do.”2 
The Oslo process, therefore, did not represent the 
end of Israeli occupation but its continuation, albeit 
in a less direct form. The structural relationship 
between occupier and occupied, and the gross asym- 
metries in power that attend it, were not dismantled 
by the accords but reinforced and strengthened. The 
Oslo agreements formalized and institutionalized the 
occupation in a manner that was altogether new. 


OSLO |: LEGALIZING ISRAELI CONTROL 

The first Oslo agreement, the Declaration of Prin- 
ciples (DoP), was signed September 13, 1993. It con- 
tained several noteworthy features: the removal of 
international law as the basis for resolving the Pales- 
tinian-Israeli conflict, the redeployment of Israeli 
forces from within circumscribed areas of the Gaza 
Strip and West Bank (beginning with the West Bank 
town of Jericho), the delinking of interim and final 
status issues (whose linkage was a major obstacle 
for both sides at the 1991 Madrid peace talks), the 
establishment of the pa, and mutual recognition. 
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Perhaps the most critical feature of the Oslo pro- 
cess was the abandonment of the entire body of 
international law and resolutions pertaining to the 
conflict that had evolved over the last 53 years in 
favor of bilateral negotiations between two actors of 
grossly unequal power. The only legal underpinning 
of the Oslo agreements was UN Security Council Res- 
olution 242 (and 338, reaffirming 242), which calls 
for the withdrawal of Israeli troops from territories 
occupied.in the 1967 war. Israels interpretation of 
UN Resolution 242 differed from that of the PLO and 
the international community. Israel viewed 242 as 
not requiring it to withdraw from all occupied Arab 
territories, given that the accepted English version 
of the resolution refers only to “territories” occupied 
in 1967, but not to the territories as is stated in the 
French version. This ambiguity was deliberate. The 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) and the 
majority of the international community regarded 
Israel as an occupying power and understood 242 
as requiring Israel to withdraw from all the Pales- 
tinian areas occupied in 
June 1967. 


Furthermore, the final status issues, such as borders, 
refugees, Jerusalem, and settlements, which lie at the 
core of the conflict, were not subject to the provisions 
of the pop but were instead relegated to a later phase 
set to begin in May 1996. However, not until Camp 
David II did Israel actually agree to make some com- 
mitments regarding key Palestinian national demands 
(for example, the status of Jerusalem and the return 
of Palestinian refugees). In the interim, both the 
Labor and Likud governments created many “facts 
on the ground”—the construction and expansion of 
settlements and the vast network of bypass roads, for 
example—that compromised negotiations greatly 
(settlement expansion and land confiscation were not 
expressly prohibited by the Dop). 

Contrary to accepted belief, the pa had no legal 
power to stop Israeli measures. In fact, under the 
terms of the 1995 Oslo II agreement, which extended 
limited self-rule to the West Bank, the Palestinian 
Authority gave its legal seal of approval to the con- 
fiscation of certain Palestinian lands for the paving 

of Israeli bypass roads. 
In this and many other 


Given the United States As long as Oslo and closure remain the defining ways, the Oslo agree- 


position that negotiations ` policy framework for achieving a settlement, 
Israeli control over the Palestinians is assured. 


would be based on “land 
for peace,” Israel under- 
stood that it would have 
to relinquish some land. Its implicit objective was to 
assure that its interpretation of 242 would be the 
framework for negotiations. When Arafat signed the 
pop and the subsequent interim agreements, he de 
facto affirmed the Israeli position, which has pre- 
vailed and is reflected in all the Oslo accords, none 
of which contains the word “occupation” or 
acknowledges Israel as an occupying power (the 
agreements also do not recognize the right of Pales- 
tinian statehood, borders, or full equality). 

A review of the various Oslo agreements clearly 
demonstrates that Israel successfully established itself 
as the sole authority that would determine which 
land areas it would yield to the Palestinian Authority. 
The major confirmation of the Israeli position was 
the Hebron Protocol. When Arafat signed the proto- 
col in 1997 he conceded the Palestinian interpreta- 
tion of 242 forever since the protocol gave Israel the 
right, supported explicitly by the United States, to 
decide for itself from which of the occupied territo- 
ries it would withdraw and from which it would not. 


3 Dr. Souad Dajani, “What Are the Terms of the Oslo Peace 
Process?” Fact Sheet No. 3 (Boston, Mass.: Grassroots Inter- 
national, Fall 2000). 


ments did not aim to 
end the occupation but 
to normalize it. Thus, 
under the DOP’s terms, 
the primary task of the new Palestinian Authority 
was to implement rather.than to negotiate interim 
arrangements, and to manage the occupation for 
Israel.3 That the pA quickly revealed itself to be 
repressive and corrupt was not unwelcome by Israel 
or the United States. 

Although Israel and the PLO traded “mutual” recog- 
nition by signing the Oslo I agreement, no power sym- 
metry exists between them. Israel, a fully sovereign 
state, possesses total power, and the PLO-PA, the 
acknowledged representative of the Palestinian peo- 
ple, possesses virtually none. By reducing the conflict 
to power negotiations between two such unequal par- 
ties, the Oslo agreements reflected Israeli strength and 
Palestinian weakness, and not the application of 
accepted international law or universal standards of 
justice. In this regard and far less known is the fact 
that under the terms of Oslo I, Israeli military law— 
including the Israeli military government and approx- 
imately 2,000 military orders in effect before Oslo 
during direct Israeli occupation—remained the legal 
framework for governing the West Bank and Gaza 
after Oslo. Thus, although the Pa was assigned respon- 
sibility for various sectors of activity such as education 
and health, final authority over the territories, partic- 


ularly regarding security and the economy, remained 
wholly with Israel. Furthermore, by agreeing to Israeli 
military government control over the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip, the PA, ipso facto, accepted both the exis- 
tence and legitimacy of Israeli occupation. 


OSLO Il: TERRITORIAL BIFURCATION 

The second Oslo agreement, the “Interim Agree- 
ment,” was signed September 28, 1995. A key fea- 
ture of Oslo II was the division of the West Bank 
into three areas, each under: varying degrees. of 
Palestinian or Israeli control. 

The territorial division of the West Bank legal- 
ized in the Oslo II agreement was first carried out 
in the Gaza Strip just one month after the famous 
handshake between Rabin and Arafat on the White 
House lawn. In the Taba negotiations that took 
place in October 1993, Israel presented and even- 
tually implemented a plan that grouped Jewish set- 
tlements in Gaza into three blocs that.included the 
lands between the individual settlements. These 
blocs, combined with a network of bypass roads 
and military bases, comprise around a third of 
Gaza’s land, now home to 6,000 Israeli settlers. The 
remaining two-thirds of Gaza, cut into cantons, was 
left to 1.1 million Palestinians, leaving roughly 128 
Israelis per square mile in Gaza compared to 11,702 
Palestinians per square mile. 

With Oslo II, the Gaza arrangement was 
extended to the West Bank in the form of Areas A, 
B, and C. Area A, which initially consisted of 
seven major Palestinian towns, is under the total 
civilian and security control of the pa. Area B com- 
prises the remaining Palestinian population cen- 
ters (excluding some refugee camps) where 
civilian control resides with the pa and security 
control with Israel, which effectively places Area 
B under Israeli jurisdiction. Area C, which incor- 
porates all Israeli settlements, “state lands,” and 
Israeli military bases, remains under the total con- 
trol of Israel. By mid-2000, Area A comprised 17.2 
percent and Area B 23.8 percent of the West Bank; 
Area C incorporated the remaining 59 percent. In 
practical terms, therefore, by the time of the Camp 
David summit, Israel actually controlled almost 83 
percent of the West Bank according to the terms 
of the Oslo agreement. Critically, all Palestinians 


4 Geoffrey Aronson, “Recapitulating the Redeployments: 
The Israel-PLO Interim Agreements,” Information Brief No. 
32 (Washington, D.C.: Center for Policy Analysis on Pales- 
tine, April 27, 2000). l 

5Nadav Shragai, “Barak Was Biggest Settlement Builder 
Since ‘92,” Ha'aretz, February 27, 2001. 
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in the West Bank presently live within six kilome- 
ters of Area C lands.4 

Thus, while the absolute area under full or partial 
Palestinian control had increased, these areas were 
noncontiguous and remained isolated cantons sepa- 
rated by areas under the complete jurisdiction of 
Israel. Under this scenario, even if Palestinians had 
been given authority over 90 to 95 percent of the 
West Bank—as allegedly proposed by Israeli Prime 
Minister Ehud Barak at Camp David II—they would 
have had five enclaves isolated from each other by 
several Israeli settlement blocs, along with highways, 
industrial infrastructure, and army checkpoints. 
Additionally, many individual settlements are in the 
midst of these Palestinian enclaves themselves. Under 
Barak’s offer, therefore, the Palestinian state would 
consist of the northern, central, and southern West 
Bank enclaves, some isolated areas of East Jerusalem 
under autonomous or sovereign control by Palestini- 
ans, and at least two-thirds of the Gaza Strip. 

Crucially, Palestinians would not have control 
over borders—internal or external—to the West 
Bank or Gaza. That control would remain with Israel: 
Palestine’s only borders would be with Israel. Thus, 
Barak's supposedly generous offer at the Camp David 
summit basically aimed to enlarge the geographic 
areas under Palestinian authority while maintaining 
their geographic fragmentation and isolation. In this 
way, the division of the West Bank into territorial sec- 
tions, itself inconceivable in other national contexts 
and illegal under international law, would give Israel 
a new mechanism with which to ensure control over 
Palestinians and their resources even if a Palestinian 
state is declared. The question remains: Under these 
conditions, what kind of state could it be? 

Settlement expansion has been a key factor in 
fragmenting Palestinian lands. By 2000, Palestinian 
built-up areas in the West Bank (including East 
Jerusalem) comprised no more than 5 percent of the 
territory, while the built-up area of the settlements 
(including East Jerusalem) covered 1.8 percent. This 
reflects the scale and rapidity of Israeli settlement 
construction since 1967 and the myriad restrictions 
on Palestinian development. Despite promises to 
reduce and even halt the expansion of settlements as 
part of his commitment to the Oslo peace process, 
Prime Minister Barak engaged in policies that did just 
the opposite. Barak’s 2001 budget earmarked $500 
million for settlements and, according to official data 
from Israel’s housing ministry, Barak’s government 
began construction of 1,943 housing units in the 
West Bank and Gaza in 2000, the largest number in 
any year since 1992.5 The Palestinian Authority, cor- 
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rupt and mismanaged, conceded to and approved 
these and other Israeli policies pom 1994 on, facili- 
tating the status quo. 

With the Oslo II agreement, Israel gained legal 
control over a majority of the West Bank, something 
it had sought since 1967. The territorial divisions 
agreed to in the second Oslo accord established the 
framework for a final settlement in the West Bank 
that would preclude any territorial continuum for a 
future Palestinian state and ensure the continued 
presence of the Israeli occupation in some form. 
Moreover, by accepting the division of the West 
Bank according to the provisions of the accord, Yasir 
Arafat accepted the legitimacy of Israeli settlements 
in the occupied territories. 


THE HEBRON PROTOCOL: 
DEFINING NEW PRECEDENTS 

The first Oslo accord brokered by Israeli Prime 
Minister Benjamin Netanyahu’s government—the 
Hebron Protocol—was signed on January 15, 1997. 
It introduced some important departures from ear- 
lier accords and set new precedents for future nego- 
tiations. According to the protocol, the city of 
Hebron was divided into two parts: H1 and H2. 
Israel redeployed from 80 percent of Hebron or H1, 
home to 100,000 Palestinians, and retained full 
control over the remaining 20 percent or H2, where 
approximately 250 to 400 Israeli settlers, protected 
by the Israeli army, live among 30,000 Palestinians. 
H2 is the downtown, commercial area. 

The Hebron Protocol contains no reference to UN 
‘Resolutions 242 or 338 as the legal framework for 
negotiations. Furthermore, in a letter appended to 
the document from former United States Secretary 
of State Warren Christopher, the United States 
explicitly pledged its full support for Israel's inter- 
pretation of its obligations under these accords, 
which stipulate that Israel alone will decide the tim- 
ing and scope of any future redeployments. Fur- 
thermore, such redeployments are to be 
conditioned on Palestinians meeting their respon? 
sibilities as defined by Israel.6 

Hebron’s division into two parts created an 
important precedent for the further division of 


6 Dajani, op cit. 

7This section draws on Sara Roy, “Postscript,” The Gaza 
Strip: The Political Economy of De-development, 2d ed. (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Institute of Palestine Studies, 2001), 
pp. 345-348, which contains the original citations for the 
data in this section; and idem., “Palestinian Economy and 
Society: The Continued Denial of Possibility,” Journal of 
Palestine Studies (Summer 2001), pp. 5-20. 


Palestinian lands into isolated enclaves on territo- 
ries where Palestinians expect to achieve statehood. 
The pa’s acceptance of an armed Israeli settler pres- 
ence in a predominantly Arab population center 
also established another precedent for the perma- 
nence of Israeli settlements throughout the West 
Bank and Gaza and; by extension, for the bifurca- 
tion of Palestinian lands that results from the pres- 
ence of those settlements. The protocol also makes 
clear and concrete the right of Israel to decide uni- 
laterally, and not through negotiations, when and 
how it will fulfill its ees 


CLOSURE POLICY 

The Oslo peace process and the conditions it 
imposed were directly linked to, and shaped by, 
Israeli closure policy, which has had a devastating 
impact on the Palestinian economy and people. The 
period between the start of the peace process in 
September 1993 and the beginning of the Al Aqsa 
uprising in Séptember 2000 was a time of increas- 
ing and virtually uninterrupted economic decline for 
the majority of Palestinians living in the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip.” Arguably, not since the beginning 
of Israeli occupation in 1967 had the Palestinian 
economy been so weak and its people so vulnerable. 
In fact, when measured against advances made by 
other states in ihe region, the Palestinian economy 
is weaker today than it was 33 years ago. The eco- 
nomic reality of the Oslo period is defined by the 
continuation of preexisting structures of depen- 
dency and de-development and by the introduction 
of new structures, particularly closure, that have 
exacerbated an already weakened economic base. 

Although the Israeli government first imposed 
closure in early 1991, it was in March 1993, in 
response to heightened violence by Palestinians 
against Israelis inside Israel, that closure became a 
permanent: administrative measure. Closure has 
since become an institutionalized system in the 
Gaza Strip and West Bank and, almost nine years 
after it was introduced, has never been lifted, 
although its intensity is subject to change. 

Initially and most harshly imposed by Labor gov- 
ernments, closure restricts the movement of people, 
labor, and goods, and has produced a double dis- 
section of the occupied territories: one, demo- 
graphic, and the other, economic. Demographically, 
closure has severed most movement between the 
West Bank and Gaza. By 1998, virtually all demo- 
graphic (and commercial) interaction between the 
territories had ceased. Furthermore, closure pro- 
hibits Palestinian access to Jerusalem. By early 1998, 


less than 4 percent of Palestinians living in the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip had permission to enter 
Jerusalem (and hence, Israel). As a result, Israel’s 
closure policy physically has separated the northern 
and southern regions of the West Bank, whose pri- 
mary road connections pass through Jerusalem. 
Closure has three forms: general, total, and inter- 
nal. General closure refers to the overall restrictions 
placed on the movement of people, labor, goods, and 
the factors of production between the areas described 
earlier; it is typically accompanied by long delays at 
border crossings and by prolonged searches. Total 
closure refers to the complete banning of any move- 
ment between the West Bank—Gaza Strip and Israel 
and other foreign markets, and between the West 
Bank and Gaza; it is typically imposed in anticipation 
of or after a terrorist attack in Israel. Internal 
closure refers to restrictions on movement between 
Palestinian localities within the West Bank (and 
Gaza Strip) itself, and was made possible by the 


geographical can- 

tonization of the 

West Bank formal- The actual amount of land returned to the Palestinians 
ized in the Oslo II was less important than the disposition of that land 
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the World Bank estimated the economic damage 
caused by closure policy to be between 11 and 18 
percent of gross national income in the West Bank 
and between 31 and 40 percent in the Gaza Strip 
annually between 1994 and 1996. More recently, the 
World Bank stated that with the sealing of the Pales- 
tinian borders that followed the outbreak of the Al 
Aqsa uprising, “the Palestinian economy has been 
decimated.”8 In the first four months of the upris- 
ing, the Palestinian economy lost more than $1.15 
billion primarily in production and income in an 
economy that produces only $5 billion annually; by 
June 2001, that loss had reached $5.2 billion. 
Perhaps the most immediate and dramatic effect 
of closure has been the high and fluctuating unem- 
ployment rates and declining income.levels among 
Palestinian workers in Israel. Between 1992:and 
1996, the average unemployment rate among Pales- 
tinians increased from 3 percent to 28 percent. The 
highest levels occurred during total closures. Fol- 
lowing the total 
closure of March— 
April 1996, for 
example, 66 per- 


agreement. Thus, and who would control it. And there was little if any doubt ¢e&nt of the Pales- 


although closure 
was imposed sev- 
eral months before 
the implementation of Oslo, the accords, in 
effect, legalized and institutionalized closure as 
a policy measure. 

Between 1993 and 1996 (considered the 
euphoric height of the Oslo process), the Israeli 
government imposed 342 days of total closure in 
the Gaza Strip and 291 days of total closure in the 
West Bank. Thus, for almost one-third of each year 
between 1993 and 1996, Palestinians were prohib- 
ited from any physical or economic movement out- 
side the West Bank and Gaza, and on the remaining 
days were subject to closure in a less extreme form. 

The economic effects of closure have been enor- 
mous. In 1996, for example, losses derived from clo- 
sure amounted to 39.6 percent of Gaza’s GNP and 
18.2 percent of the West Bank’s GNP. Furthermore, 


8World Bank, Economic Crisis in the West Bank and Gaza, 
Internal Document, August 19, 2001. 

9United Nations, The Impact on the Palestinian Economy of 
Confrontations, Mobility Restrictions and Border Closures, 1 
October 2000-31 January 2001, Summary (Gaza Strip: Office 
of the United Nations Special Coordinator in the Occupied 
Territories [UNSCO], February 2001); and Palestinian Cen- 
tral Bureau of Statistics, Impact of the Israeli Measures on the 
Economic Conditions of Palestinian Households, Press Confer- 
ence on the Survey Results, Ramallah, West Bank, April 2001. 


that such control would remain with Israel. 





tinian labor force 
was either unem- 
ployed or severely 
underemployed. As the closure was eased, unem- 
ployment levels decreased but still remained high, 
standing at 10 to 20 percent in the West Bank and 18 
to 30 percent in the Gaza Strip between 1997 and 
1999. By mid-2000, unemployment stood at a strik- 
ing 25 percent among Gazans and 10 percent among 
West Bankers. With the current intensification of clo- 
sure policy, Palestinian unemployment levels have 
risen to between 35 and 50 percent, according to the 
World Bank and official Palestinian sources. 

Rising poverty rates among Palestinians is another 
painful expression of closure’ effect and a stark illus- 
tration of economic life during Oslo. The number of 
poor living below the poverty line (defined as a 
household of two adults and four children with a per 
capita consumption of less than $2.10 per day), com- 
prised around 21 percent of the total Palestinian pop- 
ulation in mid-2000, a decrease from almost 25 
percent in 1997. However, since the start of the 
intifada, poverty levels have risen dramatically and 
quickly: between October 2000 and April 2001, the 
number of Palestinians living in poverty increased 
from 650,000 to 2,100,000, or from 21 percent to 64 
percent of the population.9 Palestinian families have 
responded to economic distress in several ways. 
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One has been an increase in child-labor rates, par- 
ticularly among children 12 to 16 years old. In 1999 
the Palestinian Central Bureau of Statistics found 
that 74 percent of working children under 18 years 
of age were not enrolled in school, and 73 percent 
worked in excess of 35 hours per week. Given that 
children below 18 years of age make up just over 
53 percent of the population, the long-term social 
implications of an increasingly uneducated popula- 
tion are overwhelming. 

People also spend a greater percentage of their 
income on food, deplete savings, incur greater debt, 
and sell personal possessions to maintain family 
consumption levels. With the current uprising, eco- 
nomic conditions have deteriorated even further, 
creating, for the first time in the history of Israeli 
occupation, a looming humanitarian crisis in the 
occupied territories. According to the Gaza Com- 
munity Mental Health Program, 15 percent of all 
children in the Gaza Strip presently suffer from 
chronic malnutrition. A survey conducted by the 
Palestinian Central Bureau of Statistics in May-June 
2001 found that 14.2 percent of Palestinian house- 
holds (or 74,200 people) completely lost their 
sources of income during the current uprising and 
approximately 47.4 percent of households reported 
losing more than 50 percent of their income. 

Closure, in effect, is the method by which the 
Israeli policy of separation has been implemented (a 
policy that has historical antecedents in the British 
Mandate period). The idea of separating from the 
Palestinians—physically and politically (linked only 
economically in the form of cheap labor and captive 
export markets)—was revived by, and underlines the 
substance and implementation of, the Oslo agree- 
ments. According to Meron Benvenisti, 


The separation . . . is not only a strategy designed 
“to remove Gaza from Tel Aviv.” It is in fact a com- 
plex master plan, which.is founded on a dual sep- 
aration between Palestine in its British Mandate 
boundaries from the neighboring states; and sec- 
ond, an internal separation between Jewish and 
Arab demographic blocs within the country. The 
concrete control (known as “security”) of all the 
international borders, which Israel is succeeding 
in retaining at the land crossings, the Gaza airport 
and ... seaport, enables it to implement the inter- 


10Meron Benvenisti, “The Illusion of Soft Borders,” 
Ha'aretz, October 14, 1999. 

11Cited in Noam Chomsky, “Introduction,” in Roane 
Carey, ed., The New Intifada: Resisting Israels Apartheid (Lon- 
don: Verso, 2001), p. 20. 


nal separation. . . . Control of the external wrapper 
is essential for the Oslo strategy, because if the 
Palestinians control even one border crossing— 
and gain the ability to maintain direct relations 
with the outside world—the internal lines of sep- 
aration will become full-fledged international bor- 
ders, and Israel will lose its control over the 
passage of people and goods. Puncturing the 
external system will necessitate the establishment 
of a vast array of physical obstacles, crossing 
points, and customs barriers between the enclaves 
of the “internal separation,” and will expose the 
absurdity of the tortuous and non-contiguous bor- 
ders of the ethnic cantons on which all the ideas of 
the permanent settlement are based.10 


Israel currently operates 97 Israeli military 
checkpoints in the West Bank and 32 in the Gaza 
Strip. Shlomo Ben Ami, who was Barak's minister 
of internal security and chief negotiator at Camp 
David, maintains that “in practice” the Oslo agree- 
ments “were founded on a neo-colonialist basis, on 
a life of dependence of one on the other forever.”11 
There should be no doubt that as long as Oslo and 
closure remain the defining policy framework for 
achieving a settlement, Israeli control over the 
Palestinians is assured. 


ON THE EVE OF CAMP DAVID Il... 

By the time the Camp David summit was held, 
several processes had become permanent features of 
the Palestinian landscape: 1) the steady confiscation 
of Arab lands in the West Bank and Gaza; 2) the 
accelerated expansion of existing Israeli settlements 
and the construction of new settlements on confis- 
cated lands, bisecting them; 3) the near doubling of 
the settler population to 200,000 in 10 years; 4) the 
division of the West Bank and Gaza Strip into can- 
tons disconnected from each other by territories 
under the control of Israel; 5) the paving of 250 
miles of bypass roads onto confiscated lands that fur- 
ther bisect, truncate, and encircle Palestinian areas; 
6) the institutionalization of closure policy, restrict- 
ing movement, locking Palestinians into the enclave 
structure created by the Oslo accords, and wreaking 
havoc on their economy; and 7) the construction of 
myriad checkpoints and barricades throughout the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip designed to control and 
further restrict Arab movement. In these policies, 
Israel relied on the Palestinian Authority and its vast 
security apparatus to maintain control of the popu- 
lation, suppress any visible forms of opposition, and 
provide protection for Israeli actions. 


By July 2000, the fundamentals of occupation 
had remained unaltered and the structure of occu- 
pation had become more entrenched. Separation— 
internal and external—also was becoming a 
demographic and political reality. Thus, by that July, 
the establishment of an adequately sovereign, 
resourced state was impossible. During the Oslo 
period, like the one preceding it, Palestinians had 
little recourse against Israeli measures. After Oslo, 
however, Israeli actions were defined as the price of 
peace rather than as a cause for conflict. Within this 
construct, legitimacy for Palestinians no longer 
derived from resisting Israeli occupation but from 
their willingness to accede to it. At Camp David, for 
the first time since the Oslo process began, the 
Palestinians refused any further concession. 


. . . AND BARAK’S “GENEROUS” OFFER 

Through the Oslo process and finally at Camp 
David, Prime Minister Barak sought international 
recognition and legal ratification for a form of 
ethnic separation that 
extended to all final: 
status issues, includ- 


The Oslo agreements and the process to which 
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compromise—did not depart from the one 
described earlier and consisted of the following 
general terms: 


e Passing reference to UN Resolution 242 and its 
mandate of full Israeli withdrawal to the borders of 
June 4, 1967, which effectively transformed a basic 
legal reference into a nonbinding Palestinian demand. 

e The annexation of three large settlement blocs 
(80 percent of the settlers) and other areas of the 
West Bank to Israel (although Israel did not specify 
how it would handle all the settlements), which 
equaled roughly 10 percent of the West Bank. The 
annexed settlement blocs include around 160,000 
settlers who would retain their Israeli citizenship, 
in addition to 80,000 to 100,000 Palestinians who 
would likely be disenfranchised. The integration of 
these three settlement blocs would split the West 
Bank into four cantons: northern, central, and 
southern (with the passages between them under 
full Israeli control), and an encircled and divided 
East Jerusalem cut 
off from its Pales- 
tinian hinterlands. 


ing Palestinian state- they gave shape were not about peace or reconciliation Under this sce- 


hood, the disposition 
of land, Jerusalem, 
and refugees. At the 
summit, Barak moved 
directly to final status talks rather than implement a 
third redeployment of Israeli troops as was man- 
dated under previous agreements. Thus, the PA was 
placed in a position of discussing permanent-status 
issues when it controlled only 17.2 percent of the 
West Bank and between 66 and 80 percent of the 
Gaza Strip in isolated, encircled enclaves. “Barak's 
strategy sharpened Oslo’s fundamental imbalance 
of power: whereas final status talks had been con- 
tingent on withdrawal from almost all the Occupied 
Territories, the third (and final) redeployment was 
now contingent on major Palestinian concessions 
on final status issues.” 12 

Although Barak did go further than any other 
Israeli leader in breaking the taboo on talking 
about Jerusalem and the Temple Mount/Haram al 
Sharif, refugees, and the “return” of territory, his 
vision of a final settlement—neither generous nor a 


12Rema Hamami and Salim Tamari, “Anatomy of Another 
Rebellion,” Middle East Report 217 (Winter 2000), p. 9. 


13See Jan de Jong and Geoffrey Aronson, “The Final Status | 


Maps—A Territorial Analysis,” Report on Israeli Settlement 
(Washington, D.C.: Foundation for Middle East Peace, Jan- 
uary—February 2001), p. 6. 


but about security and Israel’s continued control 
-= of Palestinian resources. 


nario, Palestinians 
were denied con- 
trol over borders 
with the outside 
world and over Arab East Jerusalem. Their only bor- 
ders were with Israel. 

In exchange for annexed lands, Israel would 
“return” around 90 percent of the West Bank in 
addition to a swapping of land to compensate Pales- 
tinians for any additional West Bank lands taken. 
At least two-thirds, if not more, of the Gaza Strip, 
the fifth enclave, also would remain under Pales- 
tinian control but isolated from the West Bank and 
Jerusalem. Critically, therefore, Palestinians were 
offered around 90 percent of the West Bank (which 
did not include annexed East Jerusalem) and the 
majority of the Gaza Strip in separated, encircled 
cantons.13 In addition, a sizeable portion of the Jor- 
dan Valley would remain under Israeli control. 

¢Some form of Palestinian administrative auton- 
omy or sovereignty over Arab neighborhoods in East 
Jerusalem (outlying Arab communities—the outer 
ring—would have full Palestinian sovereignty, and an 
inner ring of Arab neighborhoods would have auton- 
omy only), Palestinian sovereignty over the Muslim 
and Christian quarters of the Old City, and some form 
of Muslim control over the Temple Mount/Haram al 
Sharif, with Israel retaining ultimate sovereignty. 
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The Israeli solution for Jerusalem also included 
the annexation of the main bloc of settlements in 
East Jerusalem: the Adumim bloc, 120 square kilo- 
meters around Ma’aleh Adumim, and the Etzion 
bloc. Under this scenario, the borders of Greater 
Jerusalem would have extended as far south as 
Gush Etzion near Hebron, dividing the northern 
part of the Palestinian state from the southern. 
Hence, despite the lack of specifics regarding the 
disposition of Arab and Jewish neighborhoods in 
Jerusalem and the Old City, the formulation for 
Jerusalem proposed by Israel would preclude terri- 
torial contiguity and functional economic borders 
between Jerusalem and the West Bank and between 
regions within the West Bank. 

e A “satisfactory solution” for the refugees, which 
included no right of return for Palestinian refugees 
(that is, no choice for refugees and no acknowledg- 
ment by Israel of its role in creating the refugee 
problem) except perhaps to the Palestinian state. 
Barak, however, did'discuss the possibility of allow- 
ing the return to Israel of several thousand refugee 
families from Lebanon (out of a total Palestinian 
refugee population in Lebanon now estimated to be 


250,000 to 300,000, itself a small percentage of the « 


4.9 million Palestinian refugees worldwide) under 
the family reunification laws. In exchange, Israel 
wanted Palestinian negotiators to sign an end-of- 
conflict statement releasing Israel from all further 
responsibilities for the refugee problem. 

¢Israel’s continued control over the Palestinian 
‘economy through the imposition of an Israeli 
import and indirect taxation regime, which would 
make it impossible for a Palestinian state to imple- 
ment external trade or fiscal policies different from 


Istael’s. Israel further insisted on maintaining con- 


trol over indigenous groundwater resources in the 
West Bank and Gaza and all economic borders. 


Despite their lack of specificity, the Israeli-pro- 
posals put forth at:Camp David, which clearly 
reflected the terms and parameters of the Oslo 
agreements, precluded contiguous territory, defined 
and functional borders; political and economic 
sovereignty, and basic Palestinian national rights. 
Israel made it clear that it would not withdraw 
completely from the occupied territories (that is, 
withdraw from settlements and from the grid of 
bypass roads connecting them) or relinquish fully 


14Jeff Halper, “No Return to Oslo,” Information Brief No. 
83 (Washington, D.C.: Center for Policy Analysis on Pales- 
tine, October 5, 2001. 


its control over vital areas of Palestinian life, which 
it deemed important to its own security. 
Palestinians, who had already comprised by con- 
ceding 78 percent of Mandatory Palestine to Israel, 
were now being asked to compromise further on the 
remaining 22 percent that was the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip. Yet, the actual amount of land returned 
to the Palestinians was less important than the dis- 
position of that land and who would control it. And 
there was little if any doubt that such control would 
retnain with Israel. By-the time of Ariel Sharon's visit 
to the Temple Mount/Haram al Sharif, the situation 
among Palestinians had become untenable. The Al 
Aqsa Intifada was the tragic but inevitable result. 


A CONCLUDING THOUGHT. 

Even if both sides had been able to reach an 
agreement based on the policy parameters put forth 
at Camp. David, that agreement would have failed 
for one fundamental.reason: control over Pales- 
tinian life would have remained with Israel and the 
occupation would have remained structurally 
intact—two features that underpinned the Oslo 
agreements. Palestinians seek their own. state, 


_ which must consist of a contiguous West Bank and 


Gaza, a connection between them, and only minor 
adjustments to 1967 borders. Palestinians will no 
longer tolerate occupation in any form. Yet, occu- 
pation remains the structural and policy corner- 
stone of Oslo, and Oslo, tragically, remains the 
official framework for future negotiations. 

Clearly, a new negotiating framework is needed 
that must consist of certain elements that were 
absent in Oslo: dismantling Israel’s matrix of con- 
trol; incorporating the issues of control, sovereignty, 
and viability as formal elements in the negotiation 
process; integrating apolitical solution with current 
realities on the ground, particularly with regard to 
land, settlements, Jerusalem, refugees, and borders 
tather than-deferring these issues to the future; 
incorporating international law and UN resolutions 
into the negotiating framework to provide Pales- 
tinians with greater leverage and protection; elimi- - 
nating bilateral (power) negotiations in favor of an 
international framework involving a constellation 
of nations that includes the United'States and the 
European Union; and addressing the Palestinian 
refugee issue both in principle and practice.14 

Future negotiations must bring a complete end 
to Israeli: occupation and yield two viable and 
sovereign states. Anything short of this will fail, and 
failure will bring greater violence and instability to 
the Middle East and beyond. | 
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Iran’s Liberal Revolution? 


BAHMAN BAKTIARI AND HALEH VAZIRI 


n May 1997, Mohammad Khatami surprised his 
clerical colleagues and international analysts 
with a landslide win in the Iranian presidential 
race. Khatami’s electoral defeat of the establishment 
candidate, Ali Akbar Nateq-Nouri, revealed Irani- 
ans’ expectations that their new president would 
ease the Islamic Republic’s restrictions on cultural 
and social freedoms in the name of religion, execute 
the rule of law consistently, and strengthen civil 
society. Four years later, in June 2001, Iranians 
reelected Khatami by an even wider margin, show- 
ing their patience with the president, who still 
encounters intense opposition from Islamic Repub- 
lic conservatives worried about the erosion of cler- 
ical supremacy and the advent of secularism. 
During both presidential campaigns, Khatami 
appealed to, four constituencies: a middle class chaf- 
ing under Islamic constraints on social life and frus- 
trated by Iran’s international economic isolation; 
intellectuals objecting to the ruling clergys violations 
of human rights; women resisting the clerics’ efforts 
to limit their rights and roles in Iranian society; and 
youths hungry for a loosening of cultural and social 


restrictions and in need of higher education and jobs. 


These constituencies formed the core of the 
reformist movement, which has captured not only 
the presidency twice but also majorities in the 
municipal council elections of February 1999 and in 
parliamentary races a year later. Reformists in gov- 
ernment have not succeeded in fully implementing 
their platform, however. They have so far been 
unable to guarantee freedom. of expression—the cen- 
terpiece of Khatami’s domestic agenda—to repair 
Iran's economy, or to take full advantage of the pres- 


BAHMAN BAKTIAR! is the director of the International Affairs Pro- 
gram and associate professor of political science at the Univer- 
sity of Maine. HALEH VAZIR is-the regional research manager for 
Central Asia, Middle East, and North Africa at the InterMedia 
Survey Institute in Washington, D.C. The views expressed in this 
article are not InterMedia’ but rather solely those of the authors. 
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ident’ call for a “dialogue of civilization” to normal- 
ize relations with the United States. Although popu- 
lar participation in culture and politics has increased 
during the Khatami era, the Islamic Republic’s con- 
servatives have fought reforms tenaciously. With 
Supreme Leader Ayatollah Ali Khamenei often on 
their side, the conservatives control the security 
forces as well as the judiciary. Launching episodic 
and unpredictable waves of repression, they have 
kept the reformists on the defensive. 

This stalemate in Iranian politics inspires three 
questions: Given its victories at the ballot box, why 
has the reformist movement stalled? How long will 
Iranians—particularly youths—wait for reforms to 
have a tangible impact on their lives? Do Khatami’s 
constituents have any alternatives to waiting for the 
success of reforms? 

Arguably, the reformist movement has stumbled 
over three obstacles. First, the dualism of executive 
power between a secular and a religious leader ren- 
ders gridlock more likely in the Islamic Republic’s 
policy making. Furthermore, President Khatami 


‘lacks the personal qualities and skills to push 


reform past conservative opposition; he is a human- 
ist intellectual with a passion for ideas but has cho- 
sen to preserve the system in moments of crisis. 
Thus, in the mcvement toward reform, Khatami’s 
constituents, especially Iran’s young, are out ahead 
of him. Yet these constituents also have a long way 
to go before crossing the ever-elusive finish line: 
formulating policies to delineate the role of religion 
in public life, to democratize the procedures and 
substance of Iranian politics, and to engage Iran in 
a constructive network of foreign relations. 


SOVEREIGNTY IN THE ISLAMIC. REPUBLIC— 

DIVINE OR DEMOCRATIC? | 
The Islamic Republic’s constitution, as amended 

in 1989, stipulates a bifurcation of executive power, 

which is invested in the presidency and the institu- 
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tion of velayat-e faqih, or guardianship of the 
jurisconsult. The president is popularly elected for 
a term of four years; Iranians 16 years and older are 
eligible to vote. The president’s responsibilities 
include the appointment of a cabinet, the proposal 
and negotiation of a legislative agenda with parlia- 
ment, and the conduct of Iran’s foreign policy. 

The institution of velayat-e faqih is Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini’s legacy to Shia political theory 
and praxis. The jurisconsult, or supreme leader, is 
a highly esteemed cleric chosen by-his peers on the 
86-member Assembly of Experts in recognition of 
his knowledge of figh, or Islamic jurisprudence, and 
his other religiopolitical credentials. The supreme 
leader’s role is to guide Iranians (and, in theory, 
other Muslims) toward the just government of God. 
His powers are wide-ranging; he is the commander 
in chief of Iran’s armed forces, may veto the presi- 
dent's decisions, and is charged with protecting the 
government's Islamic character. 

After Khomeini’s death in 1989 and especially 
since Khatami’s election in 1997, this dual execu- 
tive has inspired lively debate over the meaning and 
workings of an Islamic republic. Iran’s government 
may be Islamic, and it may be a republic, but can it 
remain both at the start of the twenty-first century? 
The inheritors of Khomeini’s ideological legacy have 
not answered this question definitively, with advo- 
cates of opposing perspectives vigorously justifying 
themselves and, in so doing, opening the space for 
public discourse. 

At a forum convened in June 2001 by the prore- 
form Islamic Iran Participation Party (PP), parlia- 
mentary deputy Elahe Koulahi commenced the 


deliberations by remarking, “The situation in the past 


was such that experienced proreform individuals did 
not dare to talk about reforms... . The late Imam 
Khomeini paid due attention to the gap between the 
people and the government, believing that the latter's 
legitimacy depends on its relation with the people 
and on the good trust they have in each other.” 

The upp echoed President Khatami’s interpreta- 
tion of Khomeini’s ideological legacy. Two years ear- 
lier, Khatami had asserted that, “If we limit 
ourselves to the appearances of and have a narrow 
view of religion, then the concept of ‘Islamic Repub- 
lic’ itself will mean separation from Islam. Where 
did you ever have anything called a republic in 
Islam? Where in Islam—the beginnings of Islam— 
do you find anything called a parliament?” 

Significantly, Ayatollah Khamenei disagrees with 
Khatami’s understanding of the Islamic Republic's 
essence and objectives. Commemorating the twelfth 


anniversary of Khomeini’s passing, the supreme 
leader claimed that his mentor was the “symbol of 
Islam and the people, because by relying on Islamic 
sovereignty and power, he founded an Islamic soci- 
ety on the basis of spirituality and justice. . . . Like 
any person who is acquainted with Islam, the late 
Imam believed, as we continue to today, that it is 
Islam and Islamic principles that ensure the happi- 
ness, welfare, freedom, and dignity of a nation. It is 
Islam that ensures that justice is upheld in society. 
Reliance upon the people, in the true sense of the 
word, is made possible only in the context of 
upholding Islam and Islamic principles.” 

If election results are any indicator, the majority 
of eligible Iranian voters agree with the presidents 
emphasis on the republican quality of the Islamic 
Republic. Still, during every election since 1997, 
the conservatives have done their best to skew the 
process and outcomes. The Council of Guardians 
disqualified prominent reformists, especially 
women, from the parliamentary and presidential 
races, and the conservatives demanded recounts of 
votes in localities where they lost by narrow mar- 
gins. These measures appear to have been coun- 
terproductive, however, because the February 2000 
parliamentary contest gave the reformists some 
two-thirds of the seats. 

When the newly elected reformist deputies sought 
to amend restrictions on the press passed by the pre- 
vious parliament, the conservatives flexed their mus- 
cle. Reformist legislators wanted to revoke a law 
preventing once-banned publications from reopening 
under new names and barring the reemployment of 
journalists from these publications. As the reformist 
majority passed a bill repealing the stipulations, the 
conservative minority appealed to the supreme leader, 
who took the unprecedented step of intervening in 
the legislative process. Ayatollah Khamenei vetoed the 
more liberal press law on the grounds that its text 
contradicted the precepts of Islam. The parliamentary 
majority—the popular will—was trumped by the 
practice of divine sovereignty. 


THE REPRESSION OF 1379: 
THE DIALECTICS OF REFORM AND REACTION 
During the Persian calendar year 1379 (March 
2000—March 2001), as Khatami’s first term was end- 
ing, Iranians witnessed a campaign of repression 
unprecedented since Khomeini’s death 11 years ear- 
lier. Conservative leader Ayatollah Mesbah Yazdi 
preached that recourse to violence is “obligatory” if 
the Islamic Republic cannot otherwise defend itself, 
“even if thousands of people must perish.” Devout 


Muslims must “kill on the spot” anyone who “insults 
Islam or the Prophet.” Ayatollah Khamenei also 
declared unequivocally that violence was a legitimate 
tactic to oppose the flouting of Islamic precepts. 

The press stood at the front lines of the conser- 
vative assault against the reformists. During 10 days 
in April 2000, the judiciary, headed by Ayatollah 
Hashemi Shahrudi, closed 16 reformist newspapers 
without any hearings. Conservatives forced all the 
pro-press officials out of the Ministry of Islamic 
Guidance and Culture, with the result that requests 
for publications were increasingly refused. Between 
April 2000 and March 2001, roughly 2,000 requests 
to publish were filed with the Press Supervision 
Council; only 62 publications received licenses. In 
March 2000, Iran’s‘newspapers had a total daily cir- 
culation of approximately 3,120,000, which dropped 
to 1,750,000 a year later—a 45 percent decline. 

. While readers watched proreform newspapers dis- 
appear, other members of Iran’s fledgling.civil soci- 
ety confronted the conservatives’ wrath: academics, 
journalists, lawyers, liberal clerics, publishers, stu- 
dent leaders, and even some midlevel government 
officials were arrested. Charged with seditious activ- 
ities, some were sentenced to lengthy jail time fol- 
lowing public or closed-door trials, while others, not 
yet tried, are still held in secret confinement, their 
whereabouts unknown to their attorneys or families. 

Among those.arrested was eminent theologian 
Hassan Yussefi-Eshkevari, who was charged with 
the crime of apostasy; he defended the principle of 
separation.between mosque and state, and con- 
tended that Islam does not require women to veil. 
Although condemned to death after a closed-door 
trial,-the Court of Appeals overturned Yussefi- 
Eshkevari'’s sentence. Mashallah Shamsolvaezin, the 
editor in chief- of several banned dailies, is now 
: serving a 30-month prison.term for publishing an 
article urging the death penalty’s abolition in the 
name of Islam. In April 2001 the judiciary accused 
and jailed some 40 nationalists for conspiring to 
overthrow the Islamic Republic. 

When the parliamentary majority argued that 
judiciary chief Ayatollah Shahrudi had violated the 
Islamic Republic’s laws and, even worse, the con- 
stitution, he responded that only clerics are entitled 
to interpret these texts. But what he actually meant 
was that only his colleagues, mostly clerics from the 
Haqqani theological school in Qom, were qualified 
to do so. Once a prestigious institution led by rela- 
tively enlightened ayatollahs, the school has more 
recently become a hotbed of reactionaries, scorned 
as the “Iranian Taliban” by other clerics. 
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Reformists questioned Shahrudi’s loyalty to Iran, 
because he was born in Iraq and was a founding 
member of the Supreme Council of the Islamic Rev- 
olution in Iraq, which opposed the Baathist gov- 
ernment in Baghdad. The daily Hambastegi 
proclaimed, “The founder of the Islamic Republic 
and the Commander of the Revolution [Khomeini] 
was opposed te the idea of employing ‘returnees’ 
[those of Iranian origin expelled from Iraq] in posi- 
tions and areas of government responsibility.” Ham- 
bastegi was then shut down. 

During this wave of repression, President 
Khatami was reduced to voicing his disapproval, 
since the reformers were powerless to protect those 
whom they had urged to speak freely. Khatami 
could only protest: “Three and a half years, and still 
one ‘has not enough authority for the accomplish- 
ment of such a grave responsibility!” Without the 
authority to redress violations of the constitution, 
some of Khatami’s aides suggested that he would 
not run for reelection. 


RESENTMENT, REBELLION, REVELRY . - 

As the 2001 presidential race neared, reformists 
worried about the impact of this repression on. vot- 
ers. With more than two-thirds of Iranians under 30, 
young people form the largest voting bloc. Youths 
under.30 comprise 52 percent of eligible voters, and. 
those ages 16-20 form 22 percent. Most young peo- 
ple have. little or no memory of the Islamic revolu- 
tion, did not participate in the referendum 
establishing the Islamic Republic, and did not vote 
to ratify its constitution in 1979, yet they have dealt 
with the consequences of these events, which their 
parents’ generation celebrated—at least initially. 

Iranians 16 years and older have many reasons 
to be skeptical of Khatami in particular and to 
resent the Islamic Republic more: generally. Not for- 
gotten are the July. 1999 campus riots, sparked 
when police and right-wing vigilantes attacked a 
Tehran University dormitory as students protested 
the closure of a proreform campus newspaper. One 
student was killed and at least 20 were injured, 
igniting the most significant unrest in Tehran and 
other cities since the 1979 revolution. 

Students around the country chanted pro- 
Khatami slogans, but the president cautioned, that 
violence would not expedite reform, which, he said, 
must come slowly and deliberately. Although at first 
caught off-guard by the students’ demands, the rul- 
ing clerics quickly closed ranks. Khamenei and 
Khatami authorized the suppression and arrest 
of student rebels while assuring the nation that the 
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entire episode, including police misconduct and vig- 
ilantism, would be investigated. Many young peo- 
ple initially felt betrayed as Khatami sided with the 
preservation of clerical supremacy. Students have 
since not shied away from politics, joining Islamist 
and reformist organizations. The largest student 
group, the proreform Office to Foster Unity, is some 
500,000 strong. But even without joining such orga- 
nizations, the under-30 generation is marked by its 
political consciousness; nearly every aspect of a 
young Iranian’s daily existence is politicized. Youths 
lead a double life. Publicly, they must obey the rul- 
ing clergy’s prohibitions against socializing with the 
opposite sex, listening to pop music, consuming 
alcoholic beverages, wearing shorts if a man, using 
cosmetics if a woman. In the privacy of their own 
homes, however, they pursue intimate relationships 
with the opposite sex, 
enjoy parties where alco- 
holic drinks flow and Ira- 
nian and Western pop 
music plays, and experi- 
ment with dress and cos- 
metics as a form of self- 
expression (although they continuously fear being 
caught even behind closed doors). . 
Young Iranians aspiring to a university education 
must endure a grueling entrance: examination, 
knowing that their prospects for matriculation are 
slim. Out of 1.5 million high school seniors who 
took this exam in 2001, the university system 
accepted a mere 150,000. University graduates then 
struggle to find employment. For every 23 gradu- 
ates, there is one job; 85 percent of Iranians under 
25 are unemployed. Without earning any income, 
young people literally cannot afford to marry, 
despite the cultural value invested in matrimony. 
In the absence of better alternatives and still hope- 
ful that Khatami could improve their lives, young Ira- 
nians, two years after the student rebellion, are still 
the most vocal about how Iran is governed—not just 
systemically, but on a daily basis. Watching Iran’s 
promise thwarted by widespread corruption, high 
unemployment, global isolation, and repression, 
youths have demanded accountability and, ultimately, 





1The lack of occasions for young people to be carefree and 
joyful when they are not at school or at.work creates frus- 
tration. One 20-year-old revelers comments about the rul- 
ing clerics’ restrictions captured the sentiments of Iran's 
youth: “If they had taught us from the beginning how we 
can have fun, maybe it would turn out to be more con- 
` structive than breaking windows. When we only have one 
time every four years where we can go out and express our 
happiness, riots happen.” 





Iran's government may be Islamic, >- 
and it may be a republic, but can it remain 
both at the.start of the twenty-first century? 


democracy from the reformists. During campaign ral- - 
lies a week before the 2001 presidential race, students 
carried placards with such slogans as “Khatami the 
hero, the hope of the young,” “Freedom of thought, 
always, always,” “We will make the crisis-makers 
despair by voting for Khatami again,” “Human beings 
must be allowed to ask questions,” and “We have 
come to renew our allegiance to reform.” 

Khatami’ reelection, while hailed by young Ira- 
nians, provoked the ire of some conservatives. On 
the order of judiciary chief Ayatollah Shahrudi, secu- 
rity forces launched a wave of public floggings tar- 
geting youths. From August to September 2001, over 
400 people; most under 25, were flogged publicly, 
accused of “consuming alcohol, having illicit sex, or 
harassing women.” Outraged, Khatami warned that 
in a “society where discrimination, poverty and graft 

abound, one cannot expect 

youngsters not to break the 
Jaw... . With tough punish- 
. ments, you cannot remove 

social corruption.” Foreign 

Minister Kamal Kharrazi 
l also denounced the flog- 
gings, concerned about harm to the Islamic Repub- 
lics international image. 

Conservative clerics applauded the punishment. 
Chief Justice Ayatollah Mohammad Mohammadi- 
Gilani even claimed that the supreme leader had 
approved the floggings, insisting that the offenders 
“should be beaten to the point where the whip 
breaks the skin and scars the flesh underneath.” 
Conservatives cared little about the Islamic Repub- 
lic’s image abroad, nor would they listen to domes- 
tic critics of the beatings. They believe that flogging 
is a deterrent to un-Islamic behavior and rising crime 
rates. Defending this form of punishment, Ayatollah 
Shahrudi stated, “All should be sensitive toward the 
issue of the promotion of corrupt means and fight 
against the enemies’ efforts to deprave our children.” 

‘The wave of floggings heightened tensions on the 
streets of Iran’s major cities, where youths have 
pushed the'limits of those cultural and social free- 
doms that have increased during the Khatami years, 
despite the conservative backlash. In October and 
November 2001, boisterous soccer fans, mostly 
young men, poured into the streets, particularly in 
Tehran, to celebrate victories and lament losses by 
Irans national football team as it struggled to qual- 
ify for the World Cup. When young women joined 
the men in reacting to their team’s fluctuating for- 
tunes and some revelers became rioters, the ruling 
clerics called on security forces to patrol the streets.1 


The rioters broke windows and shouted antigov- 
ernment slogans, most directed at the supreme 
leader, Ayatollah Khamenei. The security forces 
responded by arresting some 1,200 people in 
Tehran alone, most of them under 18. The mount- 
ing frustration of youth is eroding not merely the 
conservatives’ credibility, but also the legitimacy of 
the theocracy as a whole. The soccer spectatorship 
turned protest provoked Nowruz to sound an edi- 
torial warning: “If we are not intent in deceiving 
ourselves, if we do not wish to reduce the protests 
of the young generation to the plots of the enemies 
inspired and guided from the other side of our bor- 
ders, we must admit that the gulf between the 
desire for social freedoms and the restrictions and: 
limitations imposed by the government has been 
turned into the most active form of social conflict. 
The generation between 15 and 25, which was born 
and brought up after the Islamic Revolution, is dis- 
satisfied with the limitations and prohibitions that 
have been imposed on it, not on the basis of the 
constitution, but rather on the basis of the wishes 
and demands of a small minority, and is resisting 
these pressures and compulsions.” 


FROM REVOLUTION 
TO REFORM, AND BACK AGAIN? 

The Islamic Republic is a case study of a revolu- 
tionary government attempting to reform itself in the 
face of increased popular appeals for participation by 
all segments of society in their country’s cultural, 
political, and socioeconomic development. As 
reformist journalist Hamid Reza Jalalipour remarked, 
“We are witnessing the decline of the fundamental- 
ist movement in Iran. Two decades ago, we had our 
fundamentalist experience, and we saw the outcome. 
Fundamentalism is good for protest, good for revo- 
lution, and good for war, but not so good for devel- 
opment. No country can organize its society on 
fundamentalism.” Iranians, especially youths, may 
not wish to forsake religion altogether. Arguably, 
they hope to see religion returned to the private 
realm, where one can worship and experience his or 
her relationship to God without compulsion—not 
necessarily a post-Islamic Iran, but rather an Iran 
where citizens may decide freely what role faith plays 
in their lives. | 

The future of the reformist movement and its 
goals, however, remain unclear and even debatable 
due to the interaction of structural, societal, and 
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human factors. Structurally, the Islamic Republic is, 
for now, more Islamic than republican, because the 
constitution enshrines both democratic and theo- 
cratic elements, but gives the latter dominance in 
the management of the state. The exercise of divine 
sovereignty has so far obstructed the democratic 
will. Revisions to the constitution are required to 
reverse this trend, and the conservatives would 
surely fight this suggestion. 

Within society, President Khatami still enjoys sup- 
port, despite public weariness with the pace of 
reform. Even after their disappointment with the 
outcome of the 1999 student revolt, youths returned 
to Khatami, praising him in heroic terms. Yet young 
people, including the student movement, lack a 
coherent leadership and a common strategy. They 
belong to numerous proreform parties and organi- 
zations but have not come together to forge a major- 
ity. Youths have engaged the conservatives in a 
cat-and-mouse game, because they are still not capa- 
ble of orchestrating a sustained campaign for the cul- 
tural and social freedoms they desire. Young Iranians 
may have to endure more painful ‘confrontations 
with conservative clerics on the judiciary to gain the 
experience and will needed for such a campaign. 

Nevertheless, youths as well as President 
Khatami’s other constituents have surpassed their 
president in their conception of reform. In a precar- 
ious position with his conservative rivals, Khatami 
has tried to ensure his own political survival as well 
as that of the Islamic Republic itself. He is thus more 
the spokesman for rather than the leader of the 
reformist movement.-A humanist intellectual with a 
passion for theology and philosophy, he entered the 
upper echelons of Iran’s political arena with some 
reluctance and little personal ambition. In this sense, 
Ayatollah Khamenei was perhaps correct when, 
exasperated by “illusions fostered abroad,” he 
recently explained that Iran is not the former Soviet 
Union and that Khatami is not its Gorbachev. 

But as proreform constituents outpace ‘their 
president in seeking reform, Khatami may eventu- 
ally have little choice but to rise to the occasion in 
a moment of crisis and reckoning with the conser- 
vatives. If the president does not seize the moment 
and conservatives continue to resist change, Ira- 
nian citizens will become increasingly impatient: 
their questions already are no longer “Why 
reform?” or “What kind of reform?” They now 
urgently ask “How?” and “When?” = 
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Networks of Dissent: 
Islamism and Reform in Saudi Arabia 


GWENN OKRUHLIK 


he politics of Islamist dissent in Saudi Ara- 
| bia have come under intense scrutiny since 

September 11. This is hardly surprising. 
Osama bin Laden is Saudi Arabian by birth and 
upbringing. Suspicion existed for some time that 
Saudis, both private citizens and public officials, 
had sent financial assistance to bin Laden after his 
exile to Taliban-ruled Afghanistan. Saudi Arabia 
was one of only three states (along with Pakistan 
and the United Arab Emirates) to recognize the Tal- 
iban as Afghanistan’s legitimate government. Per- 
haps most alarmingly, 15 of the 19 September 11 
hijackers were Saudi Arabian citizens. 

Ties between the events of September 11 and 
Saudi Arabia reinforce the need for serious reform 
in the kingdom. Political, economic, and social 
problems in the country have provided a fertile field 
for dissent—dissent that can no longer be managed 
from above. If these problems are addressed in a 
meaningful manner, the attraction of the radical 
flank of Islamists is likely to diminish in the pres- 
ence of credible alternatives. But if serious struc- 
tural reforms are not implemented, the call from the 


most radical flank will almost certainly find an. 


audience among the population. 

The internal and external grievances of the 
Islamists resonate broadly. The former involve 
authoritarianism and repression, maldistribution 
and inequity, the absence of representation in the 
political system, and the seemingly permanent sta- 
tioning of United States military forces in Saudi Ara- 
bia. The latter involve American backing of Israel, 
United States—led sanctions on Iraq, and American 
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support for repressive regimes in the region, partic- 
ularly Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Algeria, and Jordan. 

Contentious politics in general and social move- 
ments with Islamist lineages in particular are a sig- 
nificant part of the landscape of the contemporary 
Middle East. The Saudi case is especially interesting 
because Islamist movements, even under the con- 
straints of an authoritarian political system, have 
been able to forge effective, amorphous underground 
networks throughout the country. We have only 
begun to debate what political dissent inside Saudi 
Arabia might mean for the future of the country and 
its ruling family, the al-Saud. A start is to understand 
the historical context, inner workings, and impact 
of the Islamist movement in Saudi Arabia. 


AL-SAUD’S AUTHORITY 

The al-Saud base their claim to legitimacy on the 
success of military conquests in the 1920s and 
1930s and on their alliance with religious authori- 
ties. The al-Saud rule in an uneasy symbiosis with 
the Muslim clergy. This relationship dates to the 
1744 alliance between Muhammad ibn Abd al- 
Wahhab and Muhammad ibn Saud, a sort of merger 
of religious legitimacy and military might. The 
descendants of al-Wahhab still dominate the official 
religious institutions of the country. The official 
clergy regularly issue fatawa (religious judicial opin- 
ions) that justify the policies of the al-Saud in 
Islamic vocabulary, even when the policies are 
deplored in the populace (the clergy, for example, 
issued a fatwa to justify the presence of United 
States troops during the Persian Gulf war). 

Islam remains a double-edged sword for the al- 
Saud. It grants members legitimacy as protectors of 
the faith, yet it constrains their behavior to that 
which is compatible with religious law. When fam- 


ily members deviate from that straight path, they are 
open to criticism since the regime's “right to rule” 
rests largely on the alliance with the al-Wahhab fam- 
ily. Today, the “alliance” between the regime and the 
official clergy is much contested by dissidents 
because the two groups no longer serve as checks 
on each other: the official clergy is said to be depen- 
dent on the al-Saud for its existence—co-opted. The 
ruling family still needs the legitimation conferred 
by the clergy, but the clergy has become subservient 
and bureaucratized in the last 25 years. 

Over time the al-Saud family has sought to add 
a new dimension to its “right to rule” and its role as 
provider of the welfare of the nation. The family 
continually seeks to appeal to these claims through 
the mechanisms of distribution, coercion, and pen- 
etration. Although distributive policies are increas- 
ingly challenged by lower oil revenues, they still 
include health care, education, subsidized food and 
energy, state-subsidized loans, land grants for hous- 
ing, and widespread investment incentives. Coer- 
cion is applied through a massive intelligence 
apparatus that constrains freedom of expression, 
assembly, and mobility. The security apparatus is so 
extensive that the belief in and fear of its retribution 
historically manifest themselves in pervasive self- 
censorship. The al-Saud have thoroughly pene- 
trated every aspect of society. They dominate all 
political positions, are active in every economic sec- 
tor, strategically marry into other families, and have 
worked to dominate religious institutions. This is a 
carrot-and-stick policy of rule, supplemented with a 
healthy dose of religion. 


RESISTANCE | E 
Resentment of abuse of state authority has lon 
simmered just beneath the surface in Saudi Arabia, 
but the regime has historically been denounced 
only in private conversation, with criticism rarely 
erupting into public confrontation. But. two impor- 
tant historic moments of opposition provide strik- 
ing parallels with todays Islamist opposition 
movement: the 1929 Ikhwan rebellion and the 1979 
seizure of the great mosque in Mecca by Juhaiman 
al-Utaibi. In both instances, the Islamic legitimacy 
of the al-Saud family was seriously challenged by 
movements that emanated from the heartland of 
traditional al-Saud support, the Najd. This meant 
that both movements were composed of muwahidun 
(unitarians, commonly called Wahhabis by detrac- 
tors), who follow a particularly austere and puri- 
tanical belief system. Both times opposition was 
justified because the regime deviated from the 
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straight path of the Koran and Sunna. Corruption 
was a common theme. 

During the conquests of the peninsula in the 
early part of the twentieth century, the founder of 
Saudi Arabia, Abdulaziz, depended on the 
formidable fighting force of the Ikhwan, tribal 
muwahidun warriors, to extend the borders of his 
kingdom. When the strength on which he had 
depended turned against his leadership, Abdulaziz 
crushed the Ikhwan as a military force at the Battle 
of Sabalah in 1930. Nearly 50 years later, in 1979, 
Juhaiman al-Utaibi forcibly took control of the 
sacred mosque in Mecca in an effort to topple the 
ruling family. He was the grandson of an Ikhwan 
warrior; his charges against King Fahd of corrup- 
tion, deviation, and dependence on the West 
echoed his grandfathers charges against Abdulaziz. 
Al-Utaibi did not garner much popular support 
because he chose a holy venue rather than a palace, 
but the incident exposed the vulnerability of the 
regime. It took several weeks and the assistance of 
French special units to root the rebels from the 
mosque. This uprising led to greater surveillance 
over the population, more power granted to the 
mutawwain (the Saudi “police” of public virtue), 
new constraints on mobility and expression, and 
simultaneous promises of reform. . . 

During the 1980s, an Islamic education system 
fostered a new generation of sheikhs, professors, and 
students. The state provided generous funding for 
the expansion of Islamic universities even during the 
downturn in oil revenues in the mid-1980s. The 
regime sought to legitimate itself during hard times 
by binding religion and state institutionally. Imam 
Mohamed bin Saud University in Riyadh, the 
Islamic University in Medina, and Umm al Qura 
University in Mecca continued to grow even as other 
programs were cut back. By 1986, more than 16,000 
of the kingdom's 100,000 students were pursuing 
Islamic studies. By the early 1990s, one-fourth of all 
university students were enrolled in religious insti- 
tutions. This generation of students serves as 
bureaucrats, police officers, mutawwa, sharia 
(Islamic law) judges, or preachers in some of the 
20,000 mosques in the country. 

An Islamic resurgence swept Saudi Arabia in the 
1980s, but it was not directed against the regime. 
Several nonviolent Islamist groups took root dur- 
ing this time. The resurgence was also propagated 
by the newly returned Arab Afghan mujahideen 
(guerrillas). About'12,000 young men from Saudi 
Arabia had gone to Afghanistan in the 1980s to 
fight the Soviet occupation; perhaps. 5,000 were 
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properly trained and saw combat. All this cultivated 
a fertile field for dissent, which culminated in the 
rise of an Islamist opposition movement during the 
gulf war in 1990-1991. Its grievances and justifica- 
tion echo its predecessors. 


THE GULF WAR AS CATALYST 

The 1990s were a difficult decade in Saudi Ara- 
bia. Festering anger suddenly exploded with the 
gulf war. The stationing of American troops in the 
country during the war transformed an inchoate 
resurgence of Islamic identity into an organized 
opposition movement. Individuals emerged as sym- 
bols of resistance against the corruption of the al- 
Saud. The war also accelerated the debates that 
were long conducted in private. Although the uni- 
versities remained closed for much of the war, the 
mosques became centers of sermons, ideological 
debate, and political opposition. Secret tapes and 
underground leaflets were circulated in the streets, 
schools, and mosques. 

Although Islam has often been used by the ruling 
family to bolster the prevailing order, it is also used 
to oppose that order. During the gulf war, the call to 
Islam was especially vibrant and empowered sym- 
pathizers. Islamists are by far more coherent, pow- 
erful, and organized than any other social force in 
Saudi Arabia, including those based on nationalism, 
regional identity, or business activity. Islamism pro- 
vided the vocabulary, symbols, and historic reference 
points that resonated with the population. Only 
Islamism was able to give the populace common 
scripts to confront the overwhelming power of state 
institutions. Islamism is the only movement that is 
able to cut across multiple cleavages in Saudi Ara- 
bia. It has tapped into two forces: a convergence of 
dissent, and socioeconomic distress. — 

The dissenters have come together on grievances 
against the regime; their convergence is indicative 
of a narrowing base of legitimacy. Despite significant 
differences in ultimate agenda, many sources of dis- 
content now focus on three central points: calls for 
redistribution of wealth, procedural social justice, 
and regime accountability: in essence, the rule of 
law. Because of this convergence, the state can no 
longer resort to its time-honored strategy of playing 
one group against another. This convergence cuts 
across cleavages of region, gender, class, school of 


The Islamists interviewed included Khaled al-Fawwaz 
(Committee on Advice and Reformation), Saad al-Faqih 
(Movement for Islamic Reform in Arabia), and Mohamed al- 
Massari (Committee for Defense of Legitimate Rights). 


Islam, ethnicity, ideology, and rural-urban settings. 
Private businesspersons and public bureaucrats, 
industrialists and small-shop owners, Sunnis and 
Shias, men and women share core grievances. Peo- 
ple are weary of ad hoc and arbitrary personal rule: | 

Islamism also taps into an already-distressed 
social and economic environment. King Fahd has 
been incapacitated since his stroke in 1995, and the 
family has been wracked by succession struggles. 
Since the heyday of the oil boom, per capita income 
has plummeted by more than one-half. The birth 
rate is a very high 3.5'percent. The majority of the 
population is under 15. These young adults will 
register their demands for education, jobs, and 
housing at the same time. 

Unemployment in the general male population 
is about 10 percent, and among recent male college 
graduates, around 30 percent, likely higher. Yet 
Saudi Arabia remains utterly dependent on foreign 
workers, who constitute perhaps 90 percent of the 
private-sector and 70 percent of the public-sector 
labor force. Social norms militate against the par- 
ticipation of local women in many economic activ- 
ities. Moreover, since the gulf war, new social 
problems, such as guns, drugs, and crime, have 
been reported. Islamism has tapped into this aca 


level of discomfort in Saudi society. 


THE ISLAMIST SOCIAL MOVEMENT 

All strands of the diverse Islamist movement share 
three key attributes: First, their critique of the regime 
is both symbolic and material. Second, all are aware 
of the power of the embedded social structure in 
which they operate. Third, all contest the dominant 
historical narrative on the founding of the kingdom. 

Opposition activists charge that the regime, 
including the official religious authorities; deviated 
from the straight path. They focus criticism not only 
on the ruling family but also on the clergy because it 
is this group that has convinced-the people that the 
al-Saud are Islamic. In interviews this author con- 
ducted in London in 1997 and 1999, one Islamist 
said, “We must follow true Islam as the prophet and 
his companions understood it, not as the corrupt 
scholars say.” Another argued that the “Wahhabi in 
contemporary Saudi Arabia do not name the exact 
ancestors to which we should refer because it would 
undo their own arguments about authority and obe- 
dience. If we really read the early stuff, we would see 
that the ancestors do not advocate blind obedience 
to unjust rule, but rebellion. Their writing under- 
mines the position of the al-Saud, so they have con- 
veniently been dropped from the discourse.”! 


In material terms, all believe that there has been 
a fundamental abrogation of the political pact in 
Saudi Arabia that defined the relationship between 
state and society. Islamists call for a separation of 
the political and public from the private and com- 
mercial. There is shared resentment at corruption 
and the commissions many princes have received. 
All call for a halt to the ruling family’s intrusion into 
private life. In a more general sense, all criticize the 
mismanagement, maldistribution, and waste of 
national assets. Enormous military expenditures 
have proved worthless after years of spending. 

This holistic critique centers on a renegotiation 
of the political pact; that is,.all want a redefinition 
of the rules of the game that separates private from 
public, upholds governance by the rule of law, and 
abolishes the official state clergy. 

The second strand that ties the movement 
together is an awareness of the power of the embed- 
ded social structure. The problem of mobilization 
of an opposition movement is formidable under 
any authoritarian - 
regime. It is fur- 
ther complicated 
in Saudi Arabia 
by oil revenues, - 
which financed 
both an extensive state intelligence apparatus and a 
cradle-to-grave welfare state that may placate poten- 
tial opposition. These constraints are coupled with 
an overwhelming social concern for privacy and dis- 
cretion in one’s behavior. The ever-present concern 
for the privacy of the family unit and discretion in 
behavior clearly constrains efforts to mount collec- 
tive public action. 

Yet family networks have also proved vital to 
mobilizing support underground. Networks at the 
village level have been important means by-which 
to disseminate information through sermons. One 
activist repeatedly emphasized in an interview with 
this author the importance of the relationship 
between Saudis and the desert as part of the training 
and mobilization of opposition. He éxplained that 
“people know the desert well. They are able to sur- 
vive in it because families regularly spend. three 
months in desert camps as a part of holiday. The 
smallest camps cannot have less than 50 people. 
Americans need mineral water to survive in the 
desert. A Saudi Arabian can drink mud and survive.” 

The societal emphasis on the importance of con- 
sensus also makes cohesion among dissidents 
important. Three splits have occurred within the 
Islamist movement: between the Shia who returned 





The wide middle ground between a revolutionary bin Laden 
and an authoritarian ruling family cries out for cultivation. 
-T 
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with amnesty and those who stayed in exile to wage 
struggle; between Saad al-Faqih and Mohamed al- 
Massari; and between Khaled al-Fawwaz and 
Osama bin Laden. These small splits between indi- 
viduals had painful repercussions in the Islamist 
movement in Saudi Arabia. 

The third strand that ties the movement together 
is criticism of the dominant historical narrative on 
the founding of the kingdom. All Islamists con- 
struct a detailed alternative history of Saudi Arabia 
from a fabric of cultural symbols and language that 
resonate among people across divisions of class, 
region, gender, and status. 

The dominant narrative is recounted in history 
textbooks and state-run media. It tells of a glorious 
history of state formation under the wise leadership 
of the founder, Abdulaziz, who unified diverse tribes 
and regions. He married into all defeated tribes to 
confer membership on them and to instill a sense of 
nationhood. Islam was embraced by the al-Saud. 
This history, however, is not congruent with private 
conversations. 
Alternative his- 
toric narratives 
‘are about con- 
quering rather 
than unification, 
violence rather than wisdom, and the abuse of 
Islam rather than its embrace. Marriage into 
defeated tribes was, according to one Islamist, “a 
trinket, like graft.” i 

The alternative historic narratives use clear his- 
toric reference points. Often recounted are the agree- 
ments made between Abdulaziz and representatives 
of major families, historic meetings between Abdu- 
laziz and the clergy, and the meeting between Abdu- 
laziz and the Hejazi notables, all of which shaped an 
implicit understanding of the acceptable relationship 
between state (under the ruling family), religion, and 
society, including distinctions between public and 
private. All have been abrogated in recent years. 





MULTIPLE CLERGY 

In the wake of the gulf war, the state-appointed 
clergy has been supplemented by a popular-level 
alternative clergy that is articulate and vocal. The 
divide between official Islamic authorities and pop- 
ular Islamic leaders is great. A dissident explained, 
“The old clergy believe that the ruler is the vice- 
regent of God on earth. Advice can only be given in 
private and in confidence. The new clergy reject the 
idea of vice-regency. Rather, it is the duty of the 
clergy to criticize the ruler and work for change.” 
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The alternative clergy decries waste and imprudence 
in government expenditures. It highlights the 
absence of a capable military despite massive expen- 
ditures on weaponry. When the official clergy wrote 
the fatawa that justified the presence of United 
States troops on Saudi soil using Islamic vocabulary, 
other religious leaders offered counter-fatawa that 
condemned United States troops, also using Islamic 
justification. The alternative fatawa drew wider pub- 
lic support than did the official fatawa. 

During this turmoil, Islamists charged King 
Fahd with deviation from the straight path of Islam. 
He was criticized for his personal behavior, meth- 
ods of governance, domestic and foreign policies, 
and, of course, his decision to allow the stationing 
of American troops. Influential popular-level 
sheikhs, such as Salman al-Awdah and Safar al- 
Hawali, were arrested. Many were forbidden to 
deliver sermons. 

During this time of ferment, several petitions were 
presented to King Fahd that demanded structural 
reforms in the kingdom. The very dialogue of 
political intercourse changed. 
Before the war, criticism could 


the elite of the official clergy, condemned the pub- 
lication and circulation of the petition. 

‘In July 1992, 107 religious scholars signed a 
“memorandum of advice” (muzakharat al-nasihi) to 
King Fahd. He refused to receive the 46-page docu- 
ment. It was even bolder and more defiant than the 
petition drafted the previous year. Its tone was 
straightforward; its charges, specific. The petitioners 
deplored the “total chaos in the economy and soci- 
ety . . . widespread bribery, favoritism, and the 
extreme feebleness of the courts,” criticized virtually 
every aspect of domestic and foreign policy, and 
demanded a more rigorous application of Islamic law. 

Pressures for reform were not limited to Sunni 
Islamists. Representatives of the Shia Reform Move- 
ment (an umbrella organization of several Shia 
opposition groups that press for the rights of the 
minority Shia community in Saudi Arabia) contin- 
ued to call for a consultative council that included 
representatives of their community. The business 
community submitted a so-called liberal petition 
that demanded structural reforms. Forty women 

kicked their drivers out of 
their cars and drove through 





be offered only in private and The al-Saud have thoroughly penetrated the streets of Riyadh. 


on a one-to-one verbal basis. 
Now it was transformed into a 
public discussion—much of it 
written, signed, and documented. The most influen- 
tial petitions were from opposition Sunni clergy. 

All Islamists concur that the official clergy should 
be abolished and advocate the existence of contend- 
ing clerical voices in the country. They argue that 
debate would be healthy and that each believer could 
choose to abide by the clergy he or she considers 
most legitimate. The point is that the ruling family 
would not control the clergy through the appoint- 
ment of a single official voice. 

In spring 1991, 453 religious scholars, judges, 
and university professors issued a petition that in 
strong and direct language called for a restoration 
of Islamic values. The petition asked for 12 politi- 
cal reforms, including a consultative assembly, fair 
judiciary, redistribution of wealth, an end to cor- 
ruption, and the primacy of religious law. The gov- 
ernment was shaken because the people thought to 
be its pillar of support had endorsed such sweeping 
changes. The ruling family was concerned not only 
by the petition’s content, but also by the very public 
way in which it was circulated, making the rounds 
of schools and mosques before the king saw it. 
Because it abrogated the norm for privacy in politi- 
cal discussion, the Supreme Council of Scholars, 





every aspect of society. 


The al-Saud regime simul- 
taneously denied the exis- 
tence of an opposition move- 
ment, co-opted semiloyalists, and initiated a massive 
crackdown on dissent. By 1993, actual organizations 
were formed to disseminate the opposition message. 
Demonstrations—largely unheard of under this 
authoritarian regime—erupted to demand the release 
of the imprisoned sheikhs, the most significant 
occurring in Buraydah in September 1994, the very 
heartland of the ruling family’s support. Within the 
Islamist movement, activists disagreed about whether 
to engage in a public demonstration. Some argued 
that the timing and the causes were not appropriate, 
and that the movement was not yet ready. Others 
fomented the demonstration. The dissension over 
the Buraydah demonstration highlights the split 
between the reformists and the radicals in the move- 
ment. The radicals became more serious and violent. 
That split still haunts us today. 


ISLAMISM’S IMPACT 

Only three years ago, it was fashionable to dis- 
miss Islamism in Saudi Arabia as a failed move- 
ment, or a mere post-gulf war hiccup on the 
domestic front. Observers argued that Islamism had 
been quashed or co-opted by the al-Saud regime 
because sheikhs and dissidents were less vocal than 


before. This was a mistake. Those who made this 
error were using an inappropriate yardstick, look- 
ing only for “regime overthrow” as a measure of 
success. In fact, Islamist pressures have initiated sig- 
nificant steps toward reform. 

It is unlikely that Fahd would have created the 
consultative council in 1992 without the pressure 
of Islamists (it had been promised regularly since 
1975), or that he would have created provincial 
councils, or later expanded the membership of the 
council from 60 to 90. But the incremental response 
of King Fahd to popular dissent in the early 1990s 
has satisfied no one. He appointed a nonlegislative 
consultative council and gave more power to 
provincial governments, where other family mem- 
bers ruled: These “reforms” disappointed some and 
angered others. They consolidated the ruling fam- 
ily’s centrality to political life, rather than broaden- 
ing meaningful participation. - 

Most significantly, Crown Prince Abdullah, Saudi 
Arabia’s de facto ruler since King Fahd’s illness, 
would have had a harder time asserting his position 
in the succession struggles against Prince Sultan 
(second in line to the throne) and his brothers that 
followed Fahd’s stroke in 1995 had it not been for 
the power of the Islamist voice in Saudi Arabia. 
Abdullah apparently will respond to Islamists in a 
way that grants concessions to the opposition and 


protects the ruling family. Specifically, Abdullah has. 


begun to address the grievances, allowing a popu- 
lar clergy to voice opinions and by reining in the 
more ostentatious behavior of princes. It is also 
reported that he has tried to limit the extent to 
which they participate in oil-related endeavors. In 
summer 1999, he released the sheikhs who had 
been jailed. He has allowed the press a bit more lee- 
way than before. He has publicly criticized United 
States policy toward Israel and Palestine. Still, on 
November 14, 2001, Abdullah summoned a num- 
ber of religious authorities to his side. He warned 
them to be cautious in their rhetoric and to “not be 
emotional or provoked by others.” He exhorted 
them to avoid inflammatory comments and to 
“weigh each word before saying it.” 

Islamists have successfully captured the dis- 
course in Saudi Arabia. The struggles of the Islamist 
movement have made conversation permissible, an 
enormous feat in the authoritarian circumstances 
of Saudi Arabia. Islamists have initiated a renegoti- 
ation of the social contract in Saudi Arabia and an 
alternative telling of history. The al-Saud occupy all 
positions of authority, but they now must make 
some compromises in accordance with the histori- 
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cal, material, and ideological: critique that the 
Islamists have eloquently articulated. , 

When the clergy presented King Fahd with the 
memorandum of advice, the nasihi, they profoundly 
changed political discourse in Saudi Arabia. It was a 
collective action conducted in such a way that it 
had to be taken seriously. The nasihi permitted peo- 
ple to talk about politics and religion in Saudi Ara- 
bia, a right that had long been denied. Permission 
had to come in Islamic vocabulary and.with Islamic 
authority. The nasihi gave ordinary Saudis “cogni- 
tive liberation,” that is, it gave people freedom to 
talk. The popular clergy assumed the risk of politi- 
cal activity for Saudis who were hesitant to speak 
out. They used their voice to give people a sense of 
empowerment. The nasihi also gave Saudis “agency 
by proxy.” Islamists opened the floodgates of criti- 
cism in the kingdom by invoking the Islamically 
grounded right to advise the ruler (hence, the mem- 
orandum of advice). 

If the success of a movement is measured by 
regime change, then the Islamists have failed in 
Saudi Arabia. Eut if success is measured by dis- 
course and meaning, the Islamists clearly have suc- 
ceeded. The larger debates in Saudi Arabia today are 
about the construction of meaning as a nation. Peo- 
ple are talking about the terms and content.of their 
belonging together, and about the right to talk 
about such sensitive topics. The contemporary 
debate is about what it means to be “Saudi,” that is,. 
the meaning of citizenship. The Islamists began a 
national conversation about what it means: to 
belong and about the relationship of state and citi- 
zen, and religion and state. 


IMPLEMENTING MEANINGFUL.REFORM 

Islamists do not work in a vacuum, but are inti- 
mately tied to the fabric of communal, regional; and 
economic networks. Islamists; however, have 
clearly been the most articulate and powerful of the. 
various social forces in Saudi Arabia. They are better 
organized and more cohesive than other social 
forces-in representing their interests to the state. 
Even though people disagree:on strategy and the 
ultimate goal of opposition: movements, they do 
concur on grievances and particularly on the call 
for regularity and predictability. In effect, Islamists 
express the grievances of many people. 

Contentious voices also resonate because the 
exclusionary structure of governance does not 
reflect the diversity of the population. Contrary to 
popular images, Saudi Arabia is not a homogeneous 
country in ethnicity, religion, or ideology. The vari- 
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ety of Muslim practices include Wahhabi orthodoxy, 


mainstream Sunni calls for reform of the state, 
minority Shia communities, Sufi practices through- 
out the Hejaz, and, most important, a Sunni Salafi 
opposition movement (the Salafi—believers who 
adhere to the ways of their pious ancestors, the com- 
panions of the prophet—are the most powerful 
voice in Saudi Arabia today). In religious, political, 
social, and economic affairs, inclusion must be prac- 
ticed. The sprawling religious bureaucracy must be 
reformed to incorporate the religious diversity of the 
country, rather than only the muwahidun. Likewise, 
political positions, from the local to the national 
level, must allow for the inclusion of diverse ethnic 
identities, regions, and ideological voices. Reform of 
the political and religious institutions would pro- 
mote greater tolerance in Saudi society. 

In economic matters, the domestic economy 
must, as the ruling family well knows, be more 
diverse, private, and local. The overwhelming 
dependence on foreign labor creates economic and 
political problems. The private sector must be simul- 
taneously nourished and confronted—that is, it 
must be given protection, particularly in the face of 
World Trade Organization—mandated direct foreign 
investment, but it also must hire (more expensive) 
Saudi labor. The ruling family has long postponed a 
confrontation with the private sector because new 
expectations must be reciprocal: if it must hire more 
expensive labor, then the private sector will in turn 
insist on transparency in the awarding of contracts, 
representation in politics, and limits on princely 
activity in the commercial realm. 

In international terms, the maintenance of United 
States military bases in Saudi Arabia must be recon- 
sidered. The bases are there to protect a stable and 
cheap supply of oil to the United States and its allies. 
Yet the presence of the bases fosters opposition to 
the regime they are there to protect. The bases can- 
not be fully used because of this opposition (they are 
not, for example, being used during the.current war 
in Afghanistan). It is a vicious circle, but several 
other basing options (Oman, Bahrain, Turkey) are 
available to the United States. 

Above all, Saudi Arabians are now looking for 
more inclusive and representative governance. They 
want freedom of expression and freedom of assem- 


bly. They want to participate in the development of 
their country, particularly in meeting the needs of 
education, health, employment, and infrastructure 
for a booming population. Saudi Arabians do not 
want to waste precious national resources on arms 
purchases from the United States, deals over which 
they have no control. 


CHOICES 
Portrayals of internal politics as contests between 
United States~allied “moderates” and puritanical 
“Wahhabis” are grossly oversimplified. So too is a 
menu that offers two stark choices: an absolute 
monarchy tilting toward the West or a revolution- 
ary Islamist regime hostile to the West. Internal 
contests and choices are more complex than that. 
The depth of royal coercion has meant that other 
voices have not been allowed to flourish. Today, 
there is not a viable alternative to the ruling family 
that could unite the disparate parts of the country, 
perhaps enhancing bin Laden's pull artificially. 
What many Saudi Arabians are talking about con- 
stitutes neither full competitive democracy nor abso- 
lute monarchy. Rather, it is a voice in governance, 
and the rule of law. The challenge before Crown 
Prince Abdullah is to promote domestic reform that 
incorporates ‘the diversity of the population. His 
strong nationalist voice can be used to counter the 
power of the radical movement. The wide middle 
ground between a revolutionary bin Laden and an 
authoritarian ruling family cries out for cultivation. 
The bad news is that serious structural reforms 
are necessary in Saudi Arabia. The good news is 
that Abdullah has the capability and the personal 
legitimacy to initiate such change. He must protect 
his close relationships with other branches of the 
ruling family, particularly the sons of King Faisal 
and of King Saud. He must preserve a working rela- 
tionship with the seven brothers who comprise the 
al-Fahd branch, even though they contest his rule. 
But Abdullah is 78 years old. He must work quickly 
and with sensitivity. It is not clear that other high- 
ranking members of the family carry the same 
weight in diverse quarters of Saudi society as does 
Abdullah. At least, ordinary Saudis now have per- 
mission to engage in a national conversation about 
their future. ia 
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The Politics of Emergency Rule in Egypt 


DIANE SINGERMAN 


ince the attacks on the Pentagon and the ena that ive produced the Mohammed Atefs and 


World Trade Center on Sé¢ptember 11, it has Ayman al-Zawahiris of the world. 

become clear that Osama bin Laden’s Al While we need to understand the confluence of 
Qaeda network clearly depends on a transnational: domestic forces that has constructed political life in 
cadre of recruits from across the Middle East, if a particular way in Egypt; we must also realize that 


not the globe. Egyptians, Saudis, Pakistanis, and United States foreign policy has strengthened the 
other Arabs and Muslims have flocked to Al hand of the security forces and military in Egypt, 


Qaeda and Afghanistan as the broad message of opting for stability and continuity over democrati- 
Al Qaeda seemingly resonates throughout the vil- zation and the unknown risks of change (in the 
lages and cities of the Middle East, producing 2000 parliamentary elections, the slogan of the gov- 
recruits, arms, and funding. The strong presence eminent party was simply “Continuity for the sake 
of Egyptians in the leadership and rank and file of stability”). The Egyptian government has begun 
of Al Qaeda includes one of the primary organiz- to initiate relatively minor policy changes that sug- 
ers of the September 11 terror attacks on the gest it recognizes some of the economic and politi- 
United States, Mohammed Atta, as well as two top cal factors that have facilitated the rise of the strong 
leaders of the movement, Ayman al-Zawahiri and opposition of the Islamist movement. Unfortunately, 
Mohammed Atef. Bin Laden’s organization was it refuses to loosen its grip on collective life in Egypt. 
strengthened considerably in 1998 by the decision Furthermore, the increasing challenges of poverty, a 
of Ayman al-Zawahiri and his Egyptian organiza- youthful population, and structural adjustment and 
tion; al-Jihad, to join forces and establish the privatization pressures make it more difficult for the 
International Islamic Front for the jinag against Egyptian state to channel increased resources to the 
Jews and Crusaders. | poor and the unemployed while keeping its sup- 


What accounts for this Egyptian role in the Al porters satisfied. 
Qaeda terrorist network? An answer to that simple | 
question requires an examination of the macro- POLITICS AS AN EMERGENCY 


foundations of recent Egyptian economic and polit- States of emergency have been the norm in 
ical policies, along with a look at the contours of Egypt since World War II. The law allocates pow- 
civil society, religious practices’ and belief, the ers to the country’s executive authorities to con- 
nature of collective life, public discourse, and the front national emergencies through the 
larger regional and global socioeconomic phenom- establishment of special security courts that oper- 


ate outside the typical civil protections that the 
Egyptian judiciary affords its citizens. Emergency 


DIANE SINGERMAN is a professor in the ne of govern- law (Law No. 162 of 1958, as amended) also 


ment in the School of Public Affairs at American University. She 
is the author of Avenues of Participation: Family, Politics, and allows the government to censor, confiscate, and 


Networks in Urban Quarters of Cairo (Princeton: Princeton close newspapers on the grounds of “public safety” 
University Press, 1995). i and “national security,” and to detain without trial 
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or charge anyone suspected of being a “threat to 
national security and public order.”! 

For several decades, the rationale for this author- 
ity was the state of war with Israel, but when emer- 
gency law was lifted in 1980 following the Camp 
David accords, it was quickly reinstated with the 
1981 assassination of President Anwar Sadat. Emer- 
gency law was most recently extended for another 
three years in May 2000, despite the vocal opposi- 
tion of Egyptian nongovernmental organizations 
(NGOs), political parties, and intellectuals. The Egyp- 
tian state, in sum, has normalized the “emergency” 
while criminalizing collective life in the country. 

What has warranted the Egyptian government's 
use of state security courts, military courts, mili- 
tary law, and exceptional regulation and control of 
political life over the course of more than five 
decades? Clearly, Islamist radicals who have been 
willing to use violence against the state and civil- 
ians outside the parameters of the law warrant 
strong measures. Radical Islamists, largely orga- 
nized around two loose organizations, al-Gamaa al- 
Islamiyya and al-Jihad, have legitimated killing 
Christians, secular intellectuals, state officials, 
politicians, and civilians by claiming that they are 
internal enemies of Islam who stand in the path 
dof creating an Islamic state based on divine 
sovereignty and Islamic law and mores. Paradoxi- 
cally, these laws have remained in place even as the 
government has claimed that its policies have van- 
quished the Islamist threat. In addition, even with 
emergency law in place, the government enacted 
the 1992 Anti-Terror Law, which criminalized non- 
violent political opposition and was used to arrest 
and prosecute people not accused of committing 


lIn May 2001, 52 young men were arrested for immoral 
behavior, and accused of being homosexuals, during a raid 
on a gay club in Cairo, the Queen Boat. Even this case was 
tried before the State Security Court for Misdemeanors 
because the government claimed that their activities were a 
threat to public order since they involved “obscene behav- 
ior.” Egypt does not expressly outlaw homosexual acts, but 
security forces were reportedly alarmed by the development 
of a nascent gay rights movement, aided by increasing 
access to the Internet. Many of the men received long prison 
sentences in November 2001. 

2The Muslim Brothers was founded in 1928 in Egypt to 
renew Egyptians’ faith and commitment to Islam. It grew 
into a very popular social and religious movement, particu- 
larly among the younger generation, who were deeply criti- 
cal of British colonialism, Western cultural influence and 
domination, and secular ideals. The movement was banned 
by President Gamal Abdel Nasser in 1954 after disagree- 
ments broke out (and after Nasser barely survived an assas- 
sination attempt), but it was restored to cultural and religious 
prominence by President Sadat in the early 1970s to offset 
the remaining strong voices of Nasserist ideals and policies. 


or advocating violence but simply of alleged affili- 
ation with the Muslim Brotherhood.2 

During the 1990s, as hundreds of civilians, police, 
and security forces were killed in civil strife, judges 
presiding over the emergency section of the state 
security courts still acquitted some of its most 
renowned defendants, including Sheikh Omar Abdel 
Rahman, who has long been one of the most impor- 
tant charismatic religious authorities to the Islamic 
al-Jihad movement in Egypt (and who is currently in 
federal prison in the United States for his role in the 
1993 bombing of the World Trade Center). The 1992 
Anti-Terror Law gave the executive the right to trans- 
fer individual cases to military courts. These courts 
provide even fewer legal protections, rights to appeal, 
or due process, and many who have appeared before 
this court have been quickly executed. 


FINDING A POLITICAL VOICE 

The Egyptian state has sustained its impressive 
ability to control civil society, the media, associa- 
tional life, public discourse, political parties, and 
intellectuals. Occasionally inroads are made in the 
ability of political parties or the media, for example, 
to carve out some autonomous space, but the pen- 
chant for control and co-optation presents new 
obstacles to political participation. The most recent 
parliamentary elections in Egypt, which were held 
in three stages in November 2000, exemplify these 
tensions. Political parties were resuscitated by Sadat 
in 1976, replacing the one-party functional repre- 
sentation preferred by Nasser. Sadat established a 
right, center, and left “platform,” and these nascent 
parties were led by his shilla, or group of political 
cronies, some of whom still remain in power. 

The National Democratic Party (NDP) is the rul- 
ing party, dominating any election for the parlia- 
ment, with the full resources of the state and 
government-controlled media behind it. Electoral 
regulations and supervision have benefited the NDP’s 
continued dominance. Although 15 political parties 
have been vetted by the government and approved, 
constant changes in electoral law and the supervi- 
sion of the activities, leadership, and fundraising of 
political parties have ensured that government and 
NDP interests are served first. For example, the Egyp- 
tian constitution states that religion cannot be the 
basis of a political party. Islamists and members of 
the Muslim Brotherhood, who typically win the 
most seats in parliament, cannot legally form a polit- 
ical party. They have been able to negotiate electoral 
contests and win representation only through an 
alliance with other legal opposition parties (such as 


the Wafd party in 1984 or the Liberal and Socialist 
Labor party in 1987) or by running as “indepen- 
dents,” although even this option has not always 
been available due to gerrymandered election law. 

‘ Blocked from unrestricted access to elections, 
Islamists have instead won almost all the elections 
for the leadership of Egypts professional syndicates. 
These associations, such as the lawyers’, journalists’, 
doctors’, or engineers’ syndicates, had remained one 
of the few places where competitive elections were 
relatively free from government interference. As sup- 
port for “Islam as a solution” to a variety of problems 
in Egypt began to grow in the late 1970s and 1980s, 
Islamists began to dominate even the syndicates that 
were considered the most secular, Westernized, and 
supportive of the government, such as the lawyers’ 
syndicate. In 1999, however, the government arrested 
20 alleged Muslim Brothers, mostly lawyers, univer- 
sity professors, and other professionals, and accused 
them of membership in 
an illegal organization 
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Constitutional Court's July ruling to insist on judi- 
cial supervision of all polling places. 

It would be another month before Professor 
Ibrahim—the founder and director of ‘the Ibn Khal- 
dun Center for Development Studies and professor 
of sociology at the American University in Cairo— 
and 27 co-defendants were formally charged with a 
variety of politically motivated charges, including 
“harming the reputation of Egypt,” a charge based 
on the institute’s mission to publish debates and 
research about controversial issues in Egypt, such: 
as the rights of Egyptian Copts, government 
accountability, and civil society. 

Military Decree No. 4 of 1992 was invoked to 
charge the defendants with illegally accepting funds 
from the European Commission for a project on 
voter registration. As a registered civil company, the 
Ibn Khaldun Center had routinely received foreign 
funding for many of its projects with government 

knowledge. This rarely 
used military decree 


and attempting to con- Americans should not be seduced by the Egyptian was promulgated after 


trol the activities of pro- - 
fessional associations. 
In November 2000, the . 
Supreme Military Court sentenced 15 of them to 
between three and five years’ imprisonment; five 
others were acquitted. (The Supreme Military Court 
postponed its scheduled July ruling until Novem- 
ber in an obvious attempt to prevent the defendants 
from participating in the parliamentary elections 
that month.) 

A further example of the paradox of Egyptian 
politics: on July 8, 2000 the Supreme Constitu- 
tional Court ruled that the judiciary, not the exec- 
utive branch, had the authority to oversee 
elections, and that judges should supervise every 
polling station throughout the country. This was 
not a voluntary move by the government, but the 
result of an extended lawsuit brought before the 
Supreme Constitutional Court by an Egyptian 
lawyer contesting the constitutionality of the ear- 
lier 1990 parliamentary elections. The government 
of Egypt agreed to abide by the ruling (which has 
not always, been the case in controversial deci- 
sions). The paradox? This move toward clean elec- 
tions rested on the arrest and detention without 
charges, days earlier, of Professor Saad Eddin 
Ibrahim. Professor Ibrahim had served as the sec- 
retary general of the Independent Commission for 
Electoral Review in 1990 and 1995. This commis- 
sion had gathered proof of the electoral irregulari- 
ties in the 1990s that served as evidence for the 


' model of dealing with political violence. — 


the devastating 1992 
earthquake in Cairo to 
block supposedly for- 
eign support for the efficient disaster relief of various 
Islamist NGOs and mosques. The governments disas- 
ter relief efforts were inefficient by comparison, and 
even in such horrible circumstances, with thousands: 
homeless and needing emergency help, the state still 
demanded monopoly control of disaster relief. The. 
use of this obscure military decree succeeded in scar- 
ing many NGOs from accepting funds and grants from 
foreign institutions after these arrests. 

In May 2001, seven of the defendants were found 
guilty; Ibrahim is currently serving a seven-year 
sentence while an appeal, which is limited under 
emergency law, is. being considered (six eer 
received lesser sentences). 


THE JUDICIARY AND LEGAL ACTIVISM 

Some have argued that the judiciary has been one 
of the most important forces for democratization, 
since some of its decisions have reined in executive 
authority and protected legislative and bureaucratic 
authority and procedure. The Supreme Constitu- 
tional Court, for example, rescinded the. 1979 
amendments to the “Personal Status” law because 
President Sadat had used his executive authority 
rather than proper. parliamentary procedures -to 
enact reforms that gave women a limited right to 
divorce and changed other dimensions of family law 
in their favor. And in June 2000, the court found a 
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1999 NGo law unconstitutional on grounds that it 
had not been presented to the Majlis al-Shura (Con- 
sultative Council, parliament’s upper house). 

Yet, while legal activism has forced the govern- 
ment to accept judicial supervision of polling places, 
and thus fairer elections, the government arrested 
hundreds of Muslim Brothers and other Islamist 
sympathizers who might have run in the November 
2000 elections. Approximately a thousand Islamists 
languished in jail for several months to prevent their 
candidacies and organizing campaigns. Ultimately 
the strategy was only partially successful: the Mus- 
lim Brothers and Islamists, running as independents, 
gained the largest share of opposition seats (17) in 
the new parliament. Analysts generally agree that 
these elections were hotly contested in most districts 
and properly-conducted, although the areas imme- 
diately outside the polling places were marred 
by state-sanctioned violence leading to many arrests, 
especially as the elections moved to the third 
and final stages 
and the govern- 
ments 
of dissident poli- 
tics wore thin. 

Sixty-five per- 





ment passed, after great debate, Personal Status law 
reforms that made divorce procedures easier and 
shorter and gave a woman the unilateral right to 
divorce if she renounces all financial claims against 
her former husband (men, rather than women, had 
previously the unilateral right to divorce). The 
women’s movement and its legal activists adopted 
a religious legitimation for their reforms, which had 
previously been articulated along completely secu- 
lar lines. A coalition of women activists, working 
closely with government authorities, resuscitated a 
rather obscure practice, khulla divorce, mentioned 
in the Koran and Hadith (Sayings of the Prophet). 
As Egypt's activists—whether promoting human 
rights, women’s rights, minority rights, sexual free- 
dom, democratization, or Islamist ideals—pursue 
their goals and aims, they are constantly confronted 
by a morass of legal and bureaucratic ambiguity. In 
particular, the multilayered government regulation 
that emanates from ever-growing and mutating 
bureaucratic bod- 
ies keeps those 


s “toleration” AS Courageous and creative Egyptians maneuver politically who are pushing 
in any available space, the Egyptian government 
closely follows, asphyxiating their energy and ingenuity. 


the political enve- 
lope unstable and 
insecure. The legal 





cent of the incum- 

bents in the government's NDP eventually lost their 
seats. Despite these numbers, which suggest a lack 
of confidence in incumbents and the NDP, many can- 
didates who ran as independents merely joined the 
NDP after their victories. This phenomenon speaks to 
the power of playing an insiders game in Egypt and 
the strength of the state’s ability to co-opt potential 
adversaries. In the new parliament, 88 percent are 
NDP members—of which 40 percent were official NDP 
candidates in the election, and 48 percent indepen- 
dents who opportunistically switched affiliation after 
the election. 

Legal activism has been a somewhat successful 
strategy for democratic forces in Egypt, but the 
courts have been an unpredictable advocate of the 
rule of law and liberalization. The women’s move- 
ment, human rights groups, and others, for exam- 
ple, have been able to use the courts at times to 
promote their agendas. The women’s movement has 
been skillful in using legal activism to gain the right 
to divorce. It has been creative in furthering its 
aims, within the context of the authoritarian cli- 
mate in Egypt, forming coalitions, “neutralizing” 
political opponents, and framing its goals and pri- 
orities in terms such as “development,” “health,” 
and most recently, “Islam.” In January 2000, parlia- 


and bureaucratic 
ambiguity of the Egyptian state, ' many lawyers 
believe, is intentional, since it allows the regime flex- 
ibility and multiple strategies to pursue its critics, 
whether they are NGOs, civil companies, media pub- 
lications, or individual activists. 

The case against Professor Saad Eddin Ibrahim 
is not the most egregious example.of government 
persecution or harassment, but it has received the 
most international attention because of his aca- 
demic and political prominence in the West as an 
advocate of civil society, democratization, civil 
rights, government accountability, and even his 
prior “coziness” with important government elites, 
including the Mubarak family. This case is 
emblematic of the ways in which the current 
regime and its elite domestic supporters view pub- 
lic criticism—-even when detached from any 
recognizable domestic constituency—as an unac- 
ceptable threat. The puzzle remains as to why 
Ibrahim and the activities of his think tank, the Ibn 
Khaldun Center for Development Studies, repre- 
sent such a threat to the state. After supposedly 
vanquishing the Islamists, the government has evi- 
dently turned its security establishment to silence a 
secular voice of criticism that was entirely reformist 
and liberal. 


POLITICAL DELIBERALIZATION AND ELITE ANXIETIES 

The Ibn Khaldun trial highlights the trend in 
Egypt not toward political liberalization but toward 
“deliberalization,” where the government has fur- 
ther impeded the efforts of those trying to partici- 
pate in routine, legal, political life. Political scientists 
and policymakers have long expected changes in 
Egypt, but these changes have largely been cosmetic. 
As courageous and creative Egyptians maneuver 
politically in any available space, the Egyptian gov- 
ernment closely follows, asphyxiating their energy 
and ingenuity. Examples of this political dance are 
numerous and constant. Most recently, following the 
success of the many parliamentary candidates who 
ran as independents in the 2000 elections, the. gov- 
ernment has suggested it will resume its legislative 
and legal attempts to force candidates to run only 
from party lists, even though this practice has been 
ruled unconstitutional in earlier court rulings. 

Perhaps the increasingly common use of state 
security courts, emergency law, and detention with- 
out charges reflects growing insecurity among the 
elite. The ancien régime used to refer to the old feu- 
dal, Wafdist, and monarchical elite that dominated 
politics before Nasser’s 1952 coup. The current 
ancien régime is only getting more ancien as 
Mubarak turns 74, celebrates his twentieth year in 
power, and serves his fourth presidential term. 
Mubarak has never faced an opposing candidate for 
president. In addition, he has never chosen or 
wanted an established successor; the post of vice 
president remains vacant. Thus, the question of his 
successor circulates sotto voce in the corridors of 
power in Cairo. Dynastic succession remains pre- 
dominant in the region even among resolutely sec- 
ular nationalist regimes such as Syria, where Hafez 
al-Assad groomed.his son for succession shortly 
before his death. 

Gamal Mubarak, the presidents son, recently 
became a member of the Npp’s executive committee 
and was given the task of revitalizing the party, 
especially among the young. Experienced analysts 
and political insiders in Egypt, (including his father) 
deny that Gamal, who has earned millions as a suc- 
cessful businessman, has been tapped for the pres- 
idency, even as he is given well-publicized tasks and 
prominence. Yet when he appears at public forums, 
the seats are filled with the most important ponn 
cians and business leaders. 

Those who raise the subject of succession, even 
obliquely, strike a chord too close to the heart of the 
country’s anxiety about its future leadership and, at 
the same time, earn the ire of the current regime. 
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Criticism of the system of government is often seen 
in Egypt as a personal sign of disloyalty to the 
Mubarak family and is not tolerated lightly. Offend- 
ers who transgress the lines of acceptable public 
discourse must be punished and made examples of 
to discipline other elites, however cozy they may be 
with the powerful. As Edward Said argued in a 
powerful article in the June 21, 2001 Al-Ahram 
Weekly, “so deep has the authoritarianism in us 
become that any challenge to it is seen as little short 
of devilish and therefore unacceptable.” 

More dangerous to authoritarian regimes is a tren- 
chant critique that can be sustained with external 
and reliable resources. The Ministry of Social Affairs 
and countless other regulatory bodies have made it 
difficult for committed and courageous Egyptians to 
speak out, raise funds, and organize. Islamist organi- 
zations, diaspora Coptic organizations, human rights 
and womens organizations, and think tanks that use 
their reputations, ideologies, contacts, and 
entrepreneurial abilities to secure funding from a 
variety of internal, regional, and international sources 
are ultimately viewed as threats to the regime. In the 
repression that is all too common throughout the 
Arab world, even sustaining a critique that calls for 
government accountability, civil rights, the rule of 
law, and democratization can be seen as social move- 
ment, despite the lack of a popular mass base, 
because it articulates particular opinions and beliefs 
that call for changing the basic parameters of state 
and society. Comparative research in Eastern Europe 
in the 1980s or colonial America in the eighteenth 
century has demonstrated that ideas do matter in 
motivating and persuading larger constituencies to 
engage in collective action. Although Islamist ide- 
ologies and practices have won the attention of many 
Egyptians from a cross-section of society, the ideas 
and limited policy debates sponsored by the Ibn 
Khaldun Center, the labor movement, or human 
rights groups are also seen as threatening, disloyal, 
and too provocative for the regime to bear. 

Unfortunately, civil society in Egypt has been 
unable to create strong solidarity networks across 
constituencies and ideological positions (although 
support for the Palestinian cause is perhaps an 
exception). When the government-run media pil- 
lories critics such as Professor Ibrahim, the Muslim 
Brothers, Islamists, or the alleged homosexuals 
arrested in the Queen Boat raid, few organizations 
seem to rally to their defense on grounds of princi- 
ple and solidarity. The government has long fol- 
lowed a policy of divide and rule among opposition 
leaders and political activists of ‘all stripes, and 
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THE UNITED STATES and- Egypt have had a.strong | Mee of the ae Al Qaeda,‘or. their-oppo=- 
"bilateral. relationship that grew during. the 19708... Blowback” is.also a disturbing consequence ; 


after Anwai Sadat succeeded Gamal-Abdel Nasser’, - of United: States support for repressive regimes-in . 
as president. This relationship has ‘béen- sustained the Middle East as they have tried. to eliminate rad-; 


with more than $20 billion i in economic and mili. ical Islamist threats at:any cost whilé paradoxically 
tary-security aid since Sadat initiated, an. économic . wrapping their regimes with renewed piety, reli- 
“opening”. for foreign and Western. „capital, the “gious legitimacy, arid a more religiously. sanctioned - 
Intifah, and signed the Gamp David accords. in”, cultural sphere: “Blowback” fron ‘Afghanistan. and. 
1978, ending the state of -war with” Israel. The. a other encounters‘ with'Islamist radicals. swelled into : 
United States has supported the government aD. - a massive ‘tornado: that toppled the World Trade’ 
` President Hosni Mubarak since Sadats assassination + Center and struck. the Pentagon on September 11, 
in 1981 by Islamist radicals from‘his own military. " Despite Egyptian and Saudi claims-that they have, 
The still-elusive, Middle East. peace ‘process, : E the violent Islamist threat, they have : 


| demands that Egypt remain a broker ‘between the ., “also fragmented; radicalized, and militarized the: 


Israelis, Palestinians, and the other regional-actots. os “movement, inducing any survivors to leave the- 
While that alliance resembles a bad. marriage of: country: ‘The Egyptians.have exported the Islamist 
late, with the eruption of the Al-Aqsa intifada’ =. __ ‘threat, a-sort of Islamist labor migration pattern; aè ` 
_ the Palestinian Authority in September 2000. and. "the cycles of violence in Egypt by both the Islamists: 
the election-of Ariel Sharon as Istaeli prime. minis). - “and the governmentibecame’ too’ hot to bear: (This: 
ter in February 2001, the Egyptians and the United | ` is not the first time.tHat this pattern has emerged: 
States still need each other in complex and multi-, « .  after.the atternpted ‘assassinatiom óf, Nasser by: Al 


ple ways. The United States has always, seemed to member, of the Muslim Brotherhood in Egypt: ‘in’ 
value Egypt for the pait: it has played in the peace: - 1954; the waves of: repression: that followed encour- , 


process and in other: international négotiations, but ° aged. ‘hundreds. öf; ‘Muslim Brothers to. flee, tó 
foreign policymakers must reçògnize, if not recon: i Kuwait} ‘Saudi ‘Arabia; : and ‘ ‘othet” Persian’, Gulf 
sider, the consequences of America’s role in súp- |. - states: ) Additionally; due'to high’ ‘unemploymentin 
porting the Egyptian government's authoritarian, S _ Egypti in both urban: ‘and rural-atéas, hundreds: Of 


repressive policies and: heavy-handed tactics in. > thousands: of Egyptians in ‘the 1980s. and 1990s ` 
‘tesponding to Islamist oppositional E a “migrated ‘to‘Saiadi: ‘Atabia and’ other gulf states, 2" 


‘ and reformist éritical Voices alike, s en “‘inclading’ Traq before: ‘the: invasion’ o of Kuwait;t- 
Many commentators have noted-America’s role’ ©! “Work in the lower: echelons of thé ‘workforce. The“. 
in recruiting and arming the mujahideen’ (Afghan “strong religious and conservative’ ‘forces. in Saudi” 
guerrillas) as’proxies in the. cold war battle against <, „ Society 2 ‘and Saudi finaricial religious institutions’ 
the 1979.Soviet’ occupation: of Afghanistan, “Blow- | > were already making. inroads in. the: ‘religious prace. 

" back,” however, not onily € einanates. from; the: agan ee ‘tices and: beliefs ‘of its" foreign’ imported: workforce’ 
‘war in.the 1980s and thousands of “Arabs” who. E ‘as “hèy ‘rétuthned homie | to ESPN the; Palestinian’ 
went theré. to fight against the communist” seyle i Authority, o or Sudan: ; j aoe oe D. — 

added to this are the great resources available to the repression and exclusion, rather than political 

state for co-optation. Intellectuals, literary figures, inclusion and incorporation. After the 1979 Iranian 
and journalists are primarily state employees of Revolution and the 1992 elections in Algeria (in 
public universities, government publishing houses, which the Islamic Salvation Front won important 


and theaters, or affiliated with state-sponsored think electoral contests, only to see the results annulled), 
thanks and dependent on the state in multiple the vast majority of the Egyptian elite has supported 


ways. Censorship and professional advancement are the governments reliance on repression to vanquish 
constant concerns in an economy where govern- the radical Islamists. In the process, of course, it has 
ment salaries continue to lose their value. criminalized politics. Once politics is criminalized, 

More important, many intellectuals and elites and public discourse and research in the social sci- 
who say they are committed to democratization in ences are suspect, it does not matter if one is an 
Egypt have accepted the government's contention Islamist, a human rights activist, a homosexual, or a 


that the Islamists should be dealt with through democrat. Politics has no legitimacy unless it is con- 


ducted within the extremely narrow and dependent 
loyalist world of the regime. 

Recourse to emergency law, security courts, and 
state-sanctioned violence against detainees and 
political activists are troubling phenomena that 


have accompanied Egypt's ambivalent and largely - 


rhetorical commitment to democratization. The vio- 
lence that some radical Islamist groups have sus- 
tained against civilians and state security forces is 
obviously threatening and dangerous. But the 
strength of the rule of law and the legitimacy of the 
state should remain anchors when governments are 
confronted by extralegal violence. 


THROWING OUT THE RULE BOOK 

The tools and resources states have to deal with 
political violence differ globally, but they are simi- 
lar to the extent that governments either play by 
their own legitimate ethical rules or throw out the 
rule book and improvise for the sake of political 
expediency and “efficiency.” Here we must note the 
most troubling parallel between the Egyptian gov- 
ernment’ response to serious violent opposition 
and the American government's response to the 
attacks by Al Qaeda on the World Trade Center and 
the Pentagon. 

The United States has opted not to play by its 
own long-standing legitimate rules, but to follow the 
Egyptian model of dealing with Islamists. On 
November 14, President George W. Bush announced 
he had issued an executive order creating military 
tribunals to try non—United States citizens accused 
of terrorism against the United States. And since 
September 11, hundreds of residents and immi- 
` grants in the United States have been detained 
without charges (and few people seem to object). 
“After these horrible crimes committed in New 
York and Virginia,” said Egyptian Prime Minister 
Atef Abeid, “maybe Western countries should 
begin to think of Egypt's own fight [against] terror 
as their new model.” 
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These judicial “innovations” by the Bush admin- 
istration surprised the judicial and legal establish- 
ment and political and legal challenges will no 
doubt be raised against them. From a foreign pol- 
icy perspective, however, this executive order 
clearly compromises American criticism of any for- 
eign government—including Egypt—for its com- 
mitment to human rights, fair legal procedures, and 
democracy. How can the United States chastise the 
Egyptian government for its use of emergency law 
and state security courts when the United States is 
constructing similar courts? Furthermore, state 
repression, legal entanglements, deliberalization, 
and emergency law in Egypt have backfired on the 
United States: thousands of innocent civilians died 
on September 11, the American economy was 
threatened, and its polity destabilized. Americans 
should not be seduced by the Egyptian model of 
dealing with political violence: it has dangerous 
consequences on the balance of power within the 
government (particularly strengthening ‘the 
resources and prominence of the military and secu- 
rity forces), representative politics, the rule of law, 
civil rights, and freedom. 

In Egypt, the government must reduce the bee 
cles to-competitive elections at the parliamentary 
and executive levels and encourage the participa- 
tion of women as voters and candidates; it must 
allow more voices and organized forces into the 
political system by allowing new political parties to 
form and function; it must rely on its own compe- 
tent and capable judiciary and reduce the use of 
extralegal courts; and it must allow civil society 
organizations to establish viable grassroots linkages, 
if only for the self-interested reason that this may 
begin to provide an alternative to the Islamist move- 
ment. While these suggestions would represent a 
radical departure for the Egyptian government, 
maintaining the status quo will only prove costly in 
the long term as Egypt is denied the contributions 
of its capable and resourceful citizens. E 
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Bin Laden, the Arab “Street,” 
and the Middle East’s Democracy Deficit 


DALE FE EICKELMAN 


n the years ahead, the role of public diplomacy presidental candidate George H. W. Bush—in 


_and open communications will play an increas- which an off-screen announcer portrayed Demo- 
ingly significant role in countering the image cratic presidential candidate Michael Dukakis as 
that the Al Qaeda terrorist network and Osama bin “soft” on crime while showing a mug shot of a con- 
Laden assert for themselves as guardians of Islamic victed African-American rapist who had committed 
values. In the fight against terrorism for which bin a second rape during a weekend furlough from a 
Laden is the photogenic icon, the first step is to rec- Massachusetts prison—was a propaganda master- 
ognize that he is as thoroughly a part of the mod- piece that combined an explicit although conven- 
ern world as was Cambodia’s French-educated Pol tional message with a menacing, underlying one 
Pot. Bin Laden’s videotaped presentation of self intended to motivate undecided voters. The Al 
intends to convey.a traditional Islamic warrior Qaeda video, directed at a different audience—pre- 
brought up-to-date, but this sense of the past is a sumably alienated Arab youth, unemployed and 
completely invented one. The language and content often living in desperate conditions—shows an 
of his videotaped appeals convey more of his par- equal mastery of modern propaganda. 
ticipation in the modern world than his camouflage The Al Qaeda producers could have graduated 
jacket, Kalashnikov, and Timex watch. from one of the best film schools in the United 
Take the two-hour Al Qaeda recruitment video- States or Europe. The fast-moving recruitment 
tape in Arabic that has made its way to many Mid- video begins with the bombing of the uss Cole in 
dle Eastern video shops and Western news media.1 Yemen, but then shows a montage implying a seem- 
It is a skillful production, as fast paced and gripping ingly coordinated worldwide aggression against 
as any Hindu fundamentalist video justifying the Muslims in Palestine, Jerusalem, Lebanon, Chech- 
destruction in 1992 of the Ayodhya mosque in nya, Kashmir, and Indonesia (but not Muslim vio- 
India, or the political attack videos so heavily used lence against Christians and Chinese in the last). It 
in American presidential campaigning. The 1988 also shows United States generals received by Saudi 
“Willie Horton” campaign video of Republican princes, intimating the collusion of local regimes 


with the West and challenging the legitimacy of 
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Alternating with these scenes of devastation and 
oppression of Muslims are images of Osama bin 
Laden: posing in front of bookshelves or seated on 
the ground like a religious scholar, holding the 
Koran in his hand. Bin Laden radiates charismatic 
authority and control as he narrates the Prophet 
Mohammed's flight from Mecca to Medina, when 
the early Islamic movement was threatened.by the 
idolaters, but returning to conquer them. Bin Laden 
also stresses the need for a jihad, or struggle for the 
cause of Islam, against the “crusaders” and “Zion- 
ists.” Later images show military training in 
Afghanistan (including target practice at a poster of 
Bill Clinton), and a final sequence—the word “solu- 
tion” flashes across the screen—captures an Israeli 
soldier in full riot gear retreating from a Palestinian 
boy throwing stones, and a reading of the Koran. 


THE THOROUGHLY MODERN ISLAMIST 

Osama bin Laden, like many of his associates, is 
imbued with the values of the modern world, even 
if only:to reject them. A 1971 photograph shows 
him on family holiday in Oxford at the age of 14, 
posing with two of his half-brothers and Spanish 
girls their -own age. English was their common lan- 
guage of communication. Bin Laden studied 
English at a private school in Jidda, and English was 
also useful for his civil engineering courses at Jidda’s 
King Abdul Aziz University. Unlike many of his 
estranged half-brothers, educated in Saudi Arabia, 
Europe, and the United States, Osama’s education 
was only in Saudi Arabia, but he was a familiar 
with Arab and European society. 

The organizational skills he learned in Saudi Ara- 
bia came in to play when he joined the mujahideen 
(guerrilla) struggle against the 1979 Soviet invasion 
of Aighanistan. He may not have directly met 
United States intelligence officers in the field, but 
they, like their Saudi and Pakistani‘ counterparts, 
were delighted to have him participate in their fight 
against Soviet troops and recruit willing Arab fight- 
ers. Likewise, his many business enterprises flour- 
ished under highly adverse conditions. Bin Laden 
skillfully sustained a flexible multinational organi- 
zation in the face of enemies, especially state 
authorities, moving cash, people, and supplies 
almost undetected across international frontiers. 


2Hasan al-Turabi, “The Islamic State,” in Voices of Resurgent 
Islam, John L. Esposito, ed. (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1983), p. 245. 

3On the importance of rising levels of education and the 
new media, see Dale F Eickelman, “The Coming Transfor- 
mation in the Muslim World,” Current History, January 2000. 
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The organizational skills of bin Laden and his 
associates were’ never underestimated. Neither 
should be their skills in conveying a message that 
appeals to some Muslims. Bin Laden lacks the cre- 
dentials of an established Islamic scholar, but this 
does not diminish his appeal. As Sudan’s Sorbonne- 
educated Hasan al-Turabi, the leader of his country’s 
Muslim Brotherhood and its former attorney general 
and speaker of parliament, explained two decades 
ago, “Because all knowledge is divine and religious, 
a chemist, an engineer, an economist, or a jurist” are 
all men of learning.? Civil engineer bin Laden exem- 
plifies Turabi’s point. His audience judges him not by 
his ability to cite authoritative texts, but by his appar- 
ent skill in applying generally accepted religious 
tenets to current political and social issues. 


THE MESSAGE ON THE ARAB “STREET” 

Bin Laden’s lectures circulate in book form in the 
Arab world, but video is the main vehicle of com- 
munication. The use of CNN-like “zippers”’—the rib- 
bons of words that stream beneath the images in 
many newscasts and documentaries—shows that Al 
Qaeda takes the Arab world’s rising levels of educa- 
tion for granted. Increasingly, this audience is also 
saturated with both conventional media and new 
media, such as the Internet.3 The Middle East has 
entered an era of mass education and this also 
implies an Arabic lingua franca. In Morocco in the 
early 1970s, rural people sometimes asked me to 
“translate” newscasts from the standard transna- 
tional Arabic of the state radio into colloquial Ara- 
bic. Today this is no longer required. Mass 
education and new communications technologies 
enable large numbers of Arabs to hear—and. see— 
Al Qaeda’s message directly. . ` 

Bin Laden’s message does not depend on religious 
themes alone. Like the Ayatollah Ruhollah Khome- 
ini, his message contains many:secular elements. 
Khomeini often alluded to the “wretched of the 
earth.” At least for a time, his language appealed 
equally to Iran’s religiously minded and to the secu- 
lar left. For bin Laden, the equivalent themes are the 
oppression and corruption of many Arab govern- 
ments, and he lays the blame for the violence and 
oppression in Palestine, Kashmir, Chechnya, and 
elsewhere at the door of the West. One need not be 
religious to rally to some-of these themes. A poll 
taken in Morocco in late September 2001 showed 
that a majority of Moroccans condemned the 
September 11 bombings, but 41 percent sympa- 
thized with bin Laden's message. A British poll taken 
at about the same time showed similar results. 
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Osama bin Laden and the Al Qaeda terrorist 
movement are thus reaching at least part of the 
Arab “street.” Earlier this year, before the Septem- 
ber terrorist attacks, United States policymakers 
considered this “street” a “new phenomenon of 
public accountability, which we have seldom had to 
factor into our projections of Arab behavior in the 
past. The information revolution, and particularly 
the daily dose of uncensored television coming out 
of local TV stations like al-Jazeera and international 
coverage by CNN and others, is shaping public opin- 
ion, which, in turn, is pushing Arab governments 
to respond. We don’t know, and the leaders them- 
selves don’t know, how that pressure will impact on 
Arab policy in the future.”4 

Director of Central Intelligence George J. Tenet 
was even more cautionary on the nature of the “Arab 
street.” In testimony before the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence in February. 2001, he 
explained that the “right 
catalyst—such as the out- 
break of Israeli-Palestinian 
violence—can move peo- 
ple to act. Through access 
to the Internet and other 
means of communication, 
a restive public is increasingly capable of ERE 
action without any identifiable leadership or organi- 
zational structure.” 

Because many governments in the Middle East 
are deeply suspicious of an open press, nongovern- 
mental organizations, and open expression, it is no 
surprise that the “restive” public, increasingly edu- 
cated and influenced by hard-to-censor new media, 
can take action “without any identifiable leadership 
or organized structure.” The Middle Fast in general 
has a democracy deficit, in which “unauthorized” 
leaders or critics, such as Egyptian academic Saad 
Eddin Ibrahim—founder and director of the Ibn 
Khaldun Center for Development Studies, a non- 
governmental organization that promotes democ- 
racy in Egypt—suffer harassment or prison terms. 

One consequence of this democracy deficit is to 
magnify the power of the street in the Arab world. 
Bin Laden speaks in the vivid language of popular 
Islamic preachers, and builds on a deep and 
widespread resentment against the West and local 
ruling elites identified with it. The lack of formal 


4Edward S. Walker, “The New US Administration’s Middle 
East Policy Speech,” Middle East Economic Survey, vol. 44, 
no. 26 June 25, 2001). Available at <http:/Awww.mees.com/ 
news/a44n26d01.htm>. 


Osama bin Laden... 
with the values of the modern world, 
even if only to reject them. 





outlets to express opinion on public concerns has 
created the democracy deficit in much of the Arab 
world, and this makes it easier for terrorists such as 
bin Laden, asserting that they act in the name of 
religion, to hijack the Arab street. 

The immediate response is to learn to epee 
directly to this street. This task has already begun. 
Obscure to all except specialists until September 11, 
Qatar’s al-Jazeera satellite television is a premier 
source in the Arab world for uncensored news and 
opinion. It is more, however, than the Arab equiva- 
lent of CNN. Uncensored news and opinions increas- 
ingly shape “public opinion”—a term without the 
pejorative overtones of “the street”—even in places 
like Damascus and Algiers. This public opinion in 
turn pushes Arab governments to be more respon- 
sive to their citizens, or at least to say that they are. 

Rather than seek to censor al-Jazeera or limit Al 
Qaeda’s access to the Western media—an unfortu- 

nate first response of the 
United States government 


is thoroughly imbued after the September terror 


attacks—we should avoid 
censorship. Al Qaeda state- 
ments should be treated 
with the same caution as 
any other news source. Replacing Sinn Fein leader 
Gerry Adams’ voice and image in the British media 
in the 1980s with an Irish-accented actor appearing 
in silhouette only highlighted what he had to say, 
and it is unlikely that the British public would tol- 
erate the same restrictions on the media today. 

Ironically, at almost the same time that national 
security adviser Condoleezza Rice asked the Amer- 
ican television networks not to air Al Qaeda videos 
unedited, a former senior cia officer, Graham 
Fuller, was explaining in Arabic on al-Jazeera how 
United States policymaking works. His appearance 
on al-Jazeera made a significant impact, as did Sec- 
retary of State Colin Powell’s presence on a later al- 
Jazeera program and former United States 
Ambassador Christopher Ross, who speaks fluent 
Arabic. Likewise, the timing and content of British 
Prime Minister Tony Blair’s response to an earlier 
bin Laden tape suggests how to take the emerging 
Arab public seriously. The day after al-Jazeera 
broadcast the bin Laden tape, Blair asked for and 
received an opportunity to respond. In his reply, 
Blair—in a first for a Western leader—directly 
addressed the Arab public through the Arab media, 
explaining coalition goals in attacking Al Qaeda and 
the Taliban and challenging bin Laden's claim to 
speak in the name of Islam. 


PUTTING PUBLIC DIPLOMACY TO WORK 

Such appearances enhance the West's ability to 
communicate a primary message: that the war 
against terrorism is not that of one civilization 
against another, but against terrorism and fanati- 
cism in all societies. Western policies and actions 
are subject to public scrutiny and will often be mis- 
understood. Public diplomacy can significantly 
diminish this misapprehension. It may, however, 
involve some uncomfortable policy decisions. For 
instance, America may be forced to exert more 
diplomatic pressure on Israel to alter its methods of 
dealing with Palestinians. 

Western public diplomacy in the Middle East 
also involves uncharted waters. As Oxford Univer- 
sity social linguist Clive Holes has noted, the lin- 
guistic genius who thought up the first name for 
the campaign to oust the Taliban, “Operation Infi- 


nite Justice,” did a major disservice to the Western — 


goal. The expression was literally and accurately 
translated into Arabic as adala ghayr mutanahiya, 
implying that an earthly power arrogated to itself 
the task of divine retribution. Likewise, President 


5See his article in Arabic, “I Want to Start a Kindergarten for 
Extremism,” Al-Hayat (London), November 5, 2001. This is 
translated into English by the Middle East Media Research 
Institute as Special Dispatch no. 298, Jihad and Terrorism 
Studies, November 8, 2001, at <https:/Avww.memri.org>. 
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George W. Bush’s inadvertent and unscripted use of 
the word “crusade” gave Al Qaeda spokesmen an 
opportunity to attack Bush and Western intentions. 

Mistakes will be made, but information and argu- 
ments that reach the Arab street, including on al- 
Jazeera, will eventually have an impact. Some 
Westerners might condemn al-Jazeera as biased, 
and it may well be in terms of making assumptions 
about its audience. However, it has broken a taboo 
by regularly inviting official Israeli spokespersons 
to comment live on current issues. Muslim religious 
scholars, both in the Middle East and in the West, 
have already spoken out against Al Qaeda's claim to 
act in the name of Islam. Other courageous voices, 
such as Egyptian playwright Ali Salem, have even 
employed humor for the same purpose.5 

We must recognize that the best way to mitigate 
the continuing threat of terrorism is to encourage 
Middle Eastern states to be more responsive to par- 
ticipatory demands, and to aid local nongovernmen- 
tal organizations working toward this goal. As with 
the case of Egypt's Saad Eddin Ibrahim, some coun- 
tries may see such activities as subversive. Whether 
Arab states like it or not, increasing levels of educa- 
tion, greater ease of travel, and the rise of new com- 
munications media are turning the Arab street into a 
public sphere in which greater numbers of people, 
and not just a political and economic elite, will have 
a say in governance and public issues. E 
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The Other Allies: 
Russia, India, and Afghanistan’s United Front 


THOMAS WITHINGTON 


othing is comparable in the world to the 
Kalashnikov submachine gun in reliability, 
according to all Afghans.” Thus Russian 
President Vladimir Putin on the popularity of 
Soviet and Russian weapons during his first visit to 
NATO’s head office in Brussels on November 3, 
2001. Putin has every reason to be au fait with the 
weapon preferences of Afghan soldiers, particularly 


those belonging to the United Front (United 


Islamic Front for the Liberation of Afghanistan, or 
the “Northern Alliance,” as it has come to be 
known by the American media). His country has 
been supplying them with AK-47 Kalashnikov 
assault rifles, tanks, and other assorted military 
equipment since 1995. 

The United Front is a disparate collection of 
armed factions drawn from an assortment of Afghan 
ethnoreligious and political backgrounds, but 
united in their mutual hatred of the mainly Pash- 
tun Taliban. The alliance is comprised of a core 
group of factions that includes the Jamaat-e-Islami, 
Jumbish-i-Milli, and Hizb-i-Whadat-Kahilli. 

The United Front has been able to lean heavily on 
its two main sponsors—India and Russia—for sup- 
plies of military equipment, and for training, engi- 
neering, and maintenance expertise (with the most 
recent aid provided by the Russians but paid for by 
the United States). This helped the United Front 
hold its Panjshir Valley stronghold in the northeast 
of Afghanistan for the past five years, where it 
retreated after its eviction from Kabul by the Taliban 
in 1996. Indian and Russian support has almost cer- 
tainly been instrumental in assisting the rapid 
United Front advance across Afghanistan. 


THOMAS WITHINGTON, a research associate at the Center for 
Defense Studies, King’ College, London, has written extensively 
on the Northern Alliance and the Taliban. 
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INDIA AND THE TALIBAN-KASHMIR AXIS 

India has several reasons for supporting the 
United Front. It has always been concerned about 
security in its northern and northwestern border 
areas. Historically, India has enjoyed warm relations 
with Afghanistan. Kabul was home to a significant 
population of Hindus and a smaller community of 
Sikhs. The country was also situated on the west- 
ern trade routes from India and frequently hosted 
Indian traders, merchants, and travelers. New Delhi 
began to reengage Afghanistan in its foreign policy 
with the February 1989 Soviet withdrawal and the 
fall of Najibullah’s neocommunist regime in 1992— 
with whom India had enjoyed good relations. 

Following Najibullah’s fall, India developed a 
good relationship with Burhanuddin Rabbani, who 
became president with the collapse of Najibullah’s 
regime. In fact, Rabbani’s government is still widely 
recognized as Afghanistan's last legitimate govern- 
ment and continues to hold Afghanistan’s United 
Nations seat. The United Front is essentially the 
governments army. Further, India would later 
become home to approximately 80,000 refugees 
who fled Afghanistan after the collapse of Rabbani’s 
regime in 1996 as the Taliban extended their reach 
across Afghanistan. 

New Delhi was also greatly concerned that the 
Taliban’s brand of highly radicalized Islam would 
inflame delicate communal tensions at home. Rela- 
tions between parts of India’s Muslim and Hindu 
communities have been somewhat strained fol- 
lowing the Hindu nationalist Bharatiya Janata 
Party's (BJP) victory as the dominant partner in a 
coalition government during India’s general elec- 
tion in 1998. India was further incensed by a Tal- 
iban edict issued in 2001 requiring the few Hindus 
remaining in Kabul to wear yellow identity badges. 
For New Delhi and many other governments, this 


policy was uncomfortably close to that of the 
forced wearing of yellow stars by'Jews in Nazi- 
occupied Europe. One of India’s overriding con- 
cerns, however, has been the repercussions that the 
Taliban’s appearance has had on the Kashmir 
imbroglio. Although the militant activity against 
Indian rule in Kashmir had always retained more 
of a moral dimension—that is, a struggle for self- 
determination—as opposed to being a religiopolit- 
ical campaign, this began to change as the Taliban 
consolidated their hold over Afghanistan. . 

’ Taliban-ruled Afghanistan began to accommo- 
date many insurgent groups operating in Central 
and South Asia, the Middle East, and beyond. In 
addition’ to Osama bin Iaden’s-infamous ‘Al Qaeda 
network, the Mujahideen-e-Khalg of Iran, the Xin- 
jiang Liberation Front of China, the Islamic Move- 
ment of Uzbekistan, and the Hizbul Mujahideen 
operating in Jammu and Kashmir all took advan- 
tage of Taliban hospitality and the military: training 
they could receive inside Afghanistan: According to 


Indian sources, since the summer of 1992 the infil- . 


tration of “Afghanis”—foreign nationals from coun- 


tries including. Afghanistan, Pakistan, Algeria, ° 


Egypt, Jordan, and Tunisia—peaked at around 
2,000. In: May 2000, the United Fronts foreign min- 
ister, Dr. Abdullah Abdullah, claimed that “5,000 
Pakistanis were training in Taliban-run camps for 
guerrilla war and terrorism in Indian-held Kash- 
mir.” The United Front has insisted that it will close 
all training camps once it defeats the Taliban. 

The hijacking by Kashmiri militants of an Air 
India jetliner in January 1999 gave New Delhi 
added impetus to oppose the Taliban regime. The 
aircraft was eventually forced to land'in Kandahar; 
one passenger was killed and India had to.surren- 
der three Kashmiri militants—incarcerated in 
India—to gain the release of the plane’s remaining 
155 passengers. The hijackers were granted asylum 
inside Afghanistan. The affair caused India sub- 
stantial embarrassment, increased India’s already- 
intense dislike of the Taliban, and pushed New 
Delhi even further toward the United Front. ` 

Since the September 11 attacks on Washington 
and New York, India has insisted that Kashmiri mil- 
itant groups such as the Lashkar-e-Tayyiba (LT) are 
intrinsically linked to the Taliban and Al Qaeda. 
According to Indian journalist Raul Bedi, the United 


1The ISIl—Inter Services Intelligence—is the powerful 
joint military, intelligence wing in Pakistan that is widely 
believed to have been behind the establishment, training, 
financing, and arming of'the Taliban. ; 
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States “has provided firm evidence of the existence 
of around 120 training camps run by the 1S1 across 
Pakistan and Afghanistan. Some groups like the LT 
are funded by bin Laden’s Al Qaeda foundation.” 

Bedi also reported that Jaswant Singh, India’s 
defense and foreign minister, lias stated that radio 
messages from Afghanistan had been intercepted in 
which Mullah Muhammed Omar, the Taliban's spir- 
itual leader, had ordered all Lt members to return 
from Pakistan and Kashmir to defend Afghanistan 
against any ground invasion by the United States 
and Allied forces, following the commencement of 
military operations on October 7, 2001. It is unclear 
how many LT members obeyed the call. 

India has also been concerned that the same mil- 
itant groups seek to export the jihad they are waging 
inside Indian-occupied Kashmir to other parts of the 
country. Kashmiri militant, groups such as Markhaz 
Dawa al-Irshad, Harakat-ul-Mujahideen, and al-Badr 
insist that the liberation of Kashmir is but one item 
on the agenda. The liberation of Hyderbad and Juna- 


.. gadh, both significant Indian Muslim cities, should 


then follow, along with the establishment of two 
independent Muslim states within India’s territorial 
borders in the north and south. 

Directly linked to India’s concerns over the 
Taliban—Kashmir militant axis is, of course, Pak- 
istan’s previous support for the Taliban. India’s 
archrival was instrumental in helping the movement 
rise to power in Afghanistan. For Pakistan, the Tal- 
iban would provide a government in Kabul sympa- 
thetic to Islamabad’s concerns. This would provide 
Pakistan’s military with its much-desired “strategic 
depth.” For Islamabad, this strategic depth meant 
that Pakistan would have been able to call on the 
Taliban's military assistance in times of crisis or con- 
flict with India. At the same time, the Taliban repre- 
sented a useful avenue by which the ısı could 
outsource its arming and training of pro-Pakistan 
insurgents for infiltration into Indian-held Kashmir. 

India’s support of the United Front subscribes, at 
least in part, to the old Arab maxim of “my enemy's 
enemy is my friend.” India’s warm links with Rab- 
bani’s government and the fronts promise to’close 
all Kashmiri militant training camps have provided 
India with ample motives for support. The United 
Fronts anger at Pakistan’s funding and support of 
the Taliban also provided a useful justification for 
India’s assistance. India would like to see a govern- 
ment sympathetic to its concerns in Kabul. India’s 
warm relations with Iran would then effectively 
leave Pakistan surrounded on all fronts by govern- 
ments that are allies of India. In New Delhi's eyes, 
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its archrival would be encircled, and would there- 
fore be given even less room for maneuver. 


RUSSIA’S UNDERBELLY 

India’s support of the United Front chimes well 
with Russia's links with the organization. Like India, 
Moscow enjoyed warm relations with the pre-Tal- 
iban Rabbani government. It considered Rabbani’s 
regime to be far more moderate and therefore much 
more pliant to Moscow’s concerns. The spread of 
radical Islam from Afghanistan into the bordering 
Central Asian countries of Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, 
and Turkmenistan—often referred to as Russia’s 
“soft underbelly”—is something Moscow fears, 
especially as its war against Islamist insurgents in 
Chechnya continues. 

On May 26, 2001, during a visit to Washington 
D.C., Abdullah, the United Front foreign minister, 
insisted that Chechen militants were using Afghan 
soil for training and resupply; “hundreds of Chechen 
fighters and their families had been arriving” in 
Afghanistan, he said. In 
July, Abdullah disclosed 
that the Chechens had 
established an embassy 
in Kabul and a consulate 
in Kandahar in January 
2001. The move by the 
Chechens was designed, according to Abdullah, “to 
organize support for [Chechen] rebels there.” 

Moscow is livid about the presence of guerrilla 
training camps in Afghanistan and, like India, 
hopes that the United Front will close these facili- 
ties if they destroy the Taliban. That hope may have 
been realized with the front’s liberation of Mazar-i- 
Sharif, Herat, Kunduz, and Kabul, and the United 
States Air Force attacks on “terrorist training facili- 
ties.” It is thought that many of these camps being 
used to train Chechen militants. These same camps 
may also have had links with Al Qaeda. 

Success in the war in Afghanistan may also help 
quell Russian concerns about the Taliban gaining a 
foothold in Central Asia. The Central Asian states 
are home to many ethnic Russians and also contain 
significant Russian military facilities. Russia feared 
that any coups by Islamist elements within its 
southern neighbors might have installed regimes 
sympathetic to the Taliban on its southern border. 
The resulting exodus of ethnic Russians would have 


2Tehran has many concerns regarding the Taliban, not least 
the significant Afghan refugee population of roughly 1 mil- 
lion people, which it hosts, and narcotics trafficking across 
the eastern Iranian-Afghan border. 


There is no guarantee that, once in power, 
the United Front will . . . dance 
to Moscow’s and New Delhi’s tunes. 


meant an influx of 10 million refugees arriving on 
the doorstep of Mother Russia. 

This possibility, along with the Chechen con- 
cerns, led Russia, like India, to hedge its bets and 
support the United Front. The organization’s more 
moderate stance and its pledges to curb the train- 
ing of terrorists made it an obvious candidate for 
Moscow's support. 


FORTIFYING THE FRONT 

India’s and Russia’s support for the United Front 

crystallized in 1995, when the Taliban emerged and 
began their rapid occupation of Afghanistan. Alarm 
bells rang in both Moscow and New Delhi when the 
Taliban captured the western city of Herat. in 
September of that year. While Russia was already 
providing sporadic exports of military equipment to 
Rabbani’s government, India suddenly entered the 
fray, sending nonmilitary supplies through Iran. 
- The supply of military equipment by Russia and 
India continued throughout 1996. Early that year, 
Russia upgraded the 
United Front airbase at 
the organization’s north- 
eastern Afghan capital 
of Taliqan—close to the 
Tajik-Afghan border. Rus- 
sia’s assistance enabled 
the front to establish an air bridge between Taliqan 
and Kolub, a Russian airbase in southern Tajikistan 
that the front had been permitted to use for the 
resupply and basing of its air wing. Russia’s improve- 
ment of airfields inside Afghanistan continued, and 
was given added impetus in 1996 after the fall of 
Kabul and the eviction of the Rabbani government 
from the capital. 

India also assisted the United Front in the 
upkeep of its air wing. Approximately 30 Indian 
aircraft technicians reportedly maintained the front’s 
small collection of Sukhoi and MiG fighter aircraft, 
which were similar to those operated by the Indian 
air force. India also provided the United Front with 
military advisers, who assisted the front in the use 
of high-altitude warfare techniques (specialized 
equipment worth between $6 million and $10 mil- 
lion was also supplied). The Indian army excels in 
this type of warfare, no doubt because of its combat 
experience in the elevated terrain of Kashmir. 

In October 2000, the United Front commander, 
General Ahmed Shah Massoud, held meetings with 
Russia’s defense minister, Igor Sergeyev. Sergeyev 
promised additional military aid to assist the United 
Front in recapturing its former capital of Taliqan 





(which was finally. accomplished in November 
2001). Massoud’ talks with Sergeyev continued into 
early 2001. This time the “Lion of Panjshir” met 
with his Russian counterpart in Dushanbe, Tajik- 
istan. The talks were highly productive, yielding the 
United Front a batch of tanks and armored person- 
nel carriers. These vehicles were of a Soviet vintage, 
although apparently preferable to newer Russian 
designs (since many United Front commanders are 
former mujahids [guerrillas] who fought the Soviet 
army during the occupation, they gained consider- 
. able experience in operating captured Soviet equip- 
ment). As the current Russian defense minister, 
Sergei Ivanov, recently noted: the “Northern Alliance 
likes Soviet-made arms very much, is surely profi- 
cient in their use, and openly declares that it doesn’t 
need any other arms, even modern Russian ones.” 

Following Russia’s example, India stepped up its 
assistance to the United Front in early 2001, 
although it continued to provide only nonlethal 
military assistance. Massoud had insisted that he 
required at least 20 transport helicopters to sustain 
his anti-Taliban operations and to supply alliance 
fronts across Afghanistan with troops and materiel. 
India responded by providing four such aircraft and 
also arranged the lease of five An-32 “Cline” 
freighters. New Delhi also dispatched engineers to 
south Badakhshan to help refurbish an airfield and 
is said to have supplied cash to the United Front 
through its embassy in Tehran, although exact fig- 
ures are difficult to obtain. 

The terror attacks on the United States on 
September. 11, 2001 and the subsequent Allied mili- 
tary campaign led Russia to enhance its support of 
the United Front (the United States also began to 
provide aid to the United Front, giving it cash to 
purchase arms from Russia). On October 3, Presi- 
dent Putin announced the increase in Russian sup- 
port for the front, which he consistently referred to 
as the “lawful Afghan government of President 
Burhanuddin Rabbani.” On October 27, Moscow 
promised to supply the rebel forces with 40 T-55 
tanks and approximately 100 armored personnel car- 
riers, reconnaissance vehicles, and infantry fighting 
vehicles. The deliveries would begin immediately 
and continue throughout the year. Moscow's 
promises followed meetings between General 
Muhammed Fahim—the new United Front com- 
mander and Rabbani’s new defense minister—and 
General Anatoly Kvashin, Russia’s chief of staff, in 
Dushanbe. General Fahim had taken over after Mas- 
soud was mortally wounded in an attack, thought to 
have been perpetrated by Al Qaeda, on September 9. 
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Reports circulated during early October that Rus- 
sia was offering more than overt supplies of military 
equipment to the United Front. Some sources sig- 
gested that Moscow had actually supplied the front 
with Russian troops,.who were assisting the rebels 
in their drive on Kabul. This was thought to be 
ostensibly a face-saving exercise for Moscow, given 
that the international anti-Taliban military opera- 
tion had thus far been an overwhelmingly United 
States—led affair. It was also thought to be an 
attempt by Russia to ensure that it had a seat at the 
table where Afghanistan's political future would be 
mapped out—a future that, for Russia, ensures that 
complete removal of the Taliban from Afghan poli- 
tics and a commanding pontea position for the 
United Front. 


IN RETROSPECT : 

Russia’s and India’s long-time support of the 
United Front doubtless has had a profound. effect 
on the rebel coalition. Afghanistan had slipped off 
Washington’s radar screens: following the Soviet 
withdrawal in. 1989, and the United States paid 
scant attention to the subsequent internecine war- 
fare that gripped Afghanistan and the eventual 
emergence and advance of the Taliban. The United 
States, which had supplied millions of dollars in 
defense equipment to the mujahideen during the 
Soviet occupation, redirected its gaze as it became 
embroiled in military operations in the Persian Gulf 
and former Yugoslavia. American companies made 
occasional overtures to the Taliban regime, hoping 
to secure lucrative transport rights to transfer nat- 
ural gas and oil through Afghanistan from the 
Caspian Sea. 

In 1998, however, Afghanistan literally reemerged 
on the radar screen. The United States embassies in 
Dar-es-Salaam, Tanzania and Nairobi, Kenya were 
devastated by massive truck bombs that year. In 
retaliation, the United States launched cruise missile 
attacks on what it said were terrorist training facili- 
ties around Khost in eastern Afghanistan, which 
were allegedly operated by a previously unknown, 
shadowy Saudi dissident named Osama bin Laden, 
whose Al Qaeda organization was held responsible 
for the embassy bombings. Washington then spon- 
sored United Nations efforts to place the Taliban 
regime under economic sanctions because it con- 
tinued to harbor bin Laden. 

Washington, however, did not supply any cash 
or equipment to the forces of the former govern- 
ment. Russia and India were thus left to support the 
United Front, who were confined to their tiny sliver . 
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of Afghanistan, occupying between 5 and 10 per- 
cent of the country.. 

It frequently looked as if New Delhi and Russia 
(and Tehran) were backing the wrong horse. At 
times they were even accused of prolonging the 
war; their weapons and the support, it was said, 
were helping fuel the conflict. Critics argued that 
although thé Taliban were vile, war was worse, and 
defeat of the United Front might at last pHing peace 
to the country. 

Essentially, Russia’s and India’s support appeared 
to be a gamble, since there was no certainty that the 
United Front would ever reoccupy the country. And 
it seemed that India and Russia had finally lost their 
bet on September 9, when Massoud was killed. 
Massoud was seen as the only figure capable of 
uniting the United Front against the Taliban. In the 
hours after the attack, it seemed that the United 
Front might tear itself apart with bitter infighting 
raging among the various factions. 

The aftermath of September 11 averted this. 
Washington declared that bin Laden’s Al Qaeda 
was the chief suspect behind the outrages on the 
United States, and the Taliban—who were shelter- 
ing it—were guilty by association. The coalition air 
assault, commencing on October 7, began to dev- 
astate the Taliban, while the United Front’s morale 
soared to an unprecedented level. This was the mil- 
itary break the organization required. The rebel 
troops then undertook a spectacular breakout from 
their confines in northeastern Afghanistan and 
occupied over half the country, including the cap- 
ital Kabul and the city of Mazar-i-Sharif, in less 
than a week. 


SIGNING THE LEASE 

Russia’s and India’s strategy may have proved 
correct. Both countries’ supplies of support and 
equipment almost certainly helped the United Front 
survive in the face of the Taliban’s overwhelming 
superiority. Their support—especially the recent 
deliveries of arms from Russia—has almost cer- 


tainly helped accelerate the aoe rapid advance 
across Afghanistan. 

Yet, arguably, events beyond Moscow's and New 
Delhi’s control were the catalyst. Once the United 
States decided to attack the Taliban and Al Qaeda, 
both movements were effectively finished. Suffi- 
ciently damaging the Taliban with air power would 
allow the United Front forces to' walk across 
Afghanistan relatively unchallenged. , 

Russia and India can argue that without their sup- 
port, the United Front would not have defeated the 
Taliban. Without the bolstered United Front, Wash- 
ington and London almost certainly would have had 
to deploy large numbers of ground troops for a costly 
and bitter invasion to unseat the Taliban from power, 
to close Al Qaeda, to apprehend their cadres, and to 
impose some form of law and order in the resulting 
power vacuum. Because of this instrumental sup- 
port, India and Russia will undoubtedly expect to 
have a voice in Afghanistan's future. 

With the Taliban ousted from Kabul, Russia may 
see the Chechen training camps closed, and the 
threat to Central Asia will almost certainly abate. 
For India, the United Front probably will also shut 
the facilities that have been used to train militants 
for infiltration into its part of Kashmir. Moreover, if 
the United Front forms the core of the future 
Afghan government, Moscow and New Delhi may 
finally be able to work with a government that is 
more amenable and sympathetic to their concerns. 

Of course, the United Fronts sweep across the 
country does not represent the end game of over 20 
years of conflict. The United Front still may tear itself 
apart and leave the country without any government, 
without any real prospects of reconstruction, and 
possibly condemned to anarchy. This will not serve 
the interests of the United States or Afghanistan’s 
neighbors, least of all India and Russia. And there is 
no guarantee that, once in power, the United Front 
will still dance to Moscow’s and New Delhi's tunes. 
As a local Afghan saying goes, “you can rent an 
Afghan, but you cannot buy one.” ' 
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International War Crimes Tribunal 

for the Former Yugoslavia | 

Nov. 2—The UN tribunal‘ convicts 5 Bosnian Serbs of crimes 
against humanity and war crimes and sentences them to 
between 5 and 25 years in prison; the court says that the 
former military commanders—Dragoljub Preac, Zoran Zigic, 
Mlado Radic, Miroslav Kvocka, and Milojica Kos—knew about 
or participated in the rape, torture, and killing of Muslims and 
Croats during the 1992-1995 Bosnian, war. 


Kyoto Protocol 

Nov. 10—After a 2-week conference in Morocco, negotiators _ 
from 165 countries agree on rules for implementing the 1997 
Kyoto climate protocol, which calls on approximately 40 
industrialized nations to limit carbon emissions or cut them’ to 
below 1990 levels by 2012; the agreement on the Marrakech 
rules clears the way for the treaty’s ratification, probably next 
year; the US has rejected the accord, saying it is harmful to the 
American economy and unfair because it excludes heavily 

` polluting developing ‘countries, a as ladia and China. 


Middle Fast Crisis 

Nov. 7—Israeli forces begin withdrawing from the West Bank city 
of Ramallah, the center of Palestinian government and 
commerce, as part of a gradual pullout from parts of 6 West 
Bank towns seized 3 weeks ago after the assassination of Israeli 
Tourism Minister Rehavam Zeevi by the militant Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine; Israel still ane Jenin and 
Tulkarm. ' 

Israeli troops kill 2 Palestinians, including a West Bank man 
accused by Israeli Prime Minister Ariel Sharon of several 
attacks on Israelis; in more than 13 months of fighting, 744 
Palestinians and 195 Israelis have been killed. 

Nov. 23—Mahmoud Abu Hanoud, a senior leader of the . 
Palestinian extremist group Hamas, is killed in the West Bank by 
a missile fired from an Israeli helicopter; Israel says Hanoud was 
responsible for planning’ 2'suicide bombings in 1997 that killed 
21 people; 2 other Hamas merbers are also killed in the attack. 


Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 

Nov. 25—OPEC President Chakib Khelil asks non-OPEC 
countries to cut oil production. to stabilize falling oil prices; at 
a meeting last week in Vienna, OPEC members agreed to 
reduce their output by 1.5 million barrels a day as of January 
1, 2002 on the condition that non-OPEC countries take 
similar action; over thé past 2 months, a fall in oe 
demand has decreased prices by nearly 30%..-’ 


The War against Terrorism 

(See also United States) , 

Nov. 9—The opposition Northern Alliance says its forces have 
captured the key northern Afghan city of Mazar-i-Sharif from 
Taliban militia; Taliban troops, which control 90% of ‘Afghanistan, 
retreated east and west of the city after a brief firefight and 
heavy US bombing; control of Mazar-i-Sharif provides access to 
an important airfield and passage north to Uzbekistan, where 
US soldiers are stationed; it is the first major victory for the US- 
backed alliance since US and Allied forces launched military : 
operations against the Taliban on October 7 after Taliban 
leaders-refused to-turn over Osama bin Laden tothe US. 
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Nov. 11—Northern Alliance forces say they have captured'the 
northeastern Afghan city of Taliqan without a fight after 
making a deal with a local Taliban warlord to switch sides. 

Nov. 13—Northern Alliance units occupy Kabul, Afghanistan's 
capital; Taliban forces retreat to positions south of Kabul; 
yesterday anti-Taliban forces took the major Afghan city of Herat. 

Nov. 14—Fight aid workers who had been detained by the Taliban 
since August on charges of preaching Christianity are released by 
opposition forces near Kabul and transported out of Afghanistan 
by US helicopters; the 2 Americans, 2 Australians, and 4 
Germans worked for the German-based relief group Shelter 
Now; the whereabouts of 16 Afghan aid workers who had been 
arrested at the same time are unknown. 

The governments of 5 northeastern Afghan provinces— 
Nangarhar, Paktia, Lowgar, Laghman, and Konarha—declare 
their independence from the Taliban. ` 

Nov. 15—-The Northern'Alliance says it has moved into the 
northeastern Afghan city of Jalalabad, near Pakistan; the 
alliance now claims control of 80% of the country. 

The Defense Department says US warplanes are continuing 
to bomb-caves and tunnels where Taliban and Al Qaeda 
members might be hiding as they retreat from Afghanistans 
major northern cities. 

Nov. 16—US officials say that Mohammed Atef, a top Al Qaeda 
lieutenant who was reportedly second-in-command to leader 
Osama bin Laden, was killed today in a US bombing raid near 
Kabul; Atef is believed to have participated in the planning of 
the September 11 attacks. 

The FBI says it has discovered an unopened letter addressed 
to US Senator Patrick Leahy (D.-Vt.), postmarked October 9 in 
Trenton, N.J., that has tested positive for anthrax; the letter was 
among more than 250 barrels of unopened congressional mail 
impounded last month after a letter sent to Senate Majority 
Leader Tom Daschle (D.-5.D.) was found to contain anthrax 
spores; 4 people have died from inhalation anthrax and 14 
others have been infected with inhalation or skin anthrax since 
the bioterrorism outbreak surfaced on October 3. 

Nov. 18—In the past week, foreign pro-Taliban troops have. 
killed more than 400 Afghan Taliban soldiers in the 
northern Afghan city of Kunduz who were attempting to 
defect to the alliance, according to Afghan refugees and 
Northern Alliance soldiers. 

Northern Alliance General Ostad Atta Muhammad says that 
at least 300 Taliban soldiers were killed 8 days ago in Mazar-i- 
Sharif during an alliance ground attack, aided by US bombing, 
on a school that the Taliban were using as a barracks; Atta 
Muhammad says 30 alliance soldiers were killed. 


Nov. 20—The New York City mayor's office says that the official 


tally of the dead and missing in the September 11 attack on the 
World Trade Center is 3,899 and could fall to 3,000 as 
duplications and errors on the casualty list continue to be 
eradicated; early official estimates had reached 6,500. 


Nov. 21—A 94-year-cld Connecticut woman dies from anthrax, 


the fifth person to die from the inhalation form of the disease; 
it is not known how she contracted anthrax. 


Nov. 26—Defense Secretary Donald Rumsfeld says that 500 US 


marines who landed south of the Taliban stronghold of 
Kandahar yesterday will track Taliban and Al Qaeda forces 
around the city; the marine deployment is expected to exceed 
1,000 within the next 2 days. 
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Northern Alliance soldiers gain full control of Kunduz, the 
Taliban's last stronghold in northern Afghanistan, after 2 weeks 
of fighting; over the past 2 days thousands of Taliban fighters 
have surrendered, some defecting to anti-Taliban forces, as US 
jets bombed the city; yesterday the Northern Alliance captured 
the outlying town of Kanabad. 

Nov. 27—US Attomey General John Ashcroft provides the names 
of 93 people who have been charged in the government's 
terrorism investigation; 60 of the defendants have been detained 
since September 11, and the remainder have been released on 
bond or are still being sought; Ashcroft says that 548 people. 
suspected of violating immigration law are also in custody 
across the US, but releases only their nationalities and charges. 

Alter 3 days of fighting, Northern Alliance troops, backed by 
US and British forces and US warplanes, quell a rebellion of 
hundreds of Taliban prisoners, mostly Pakistanis, who were 
being held at a fortress near Mazar-i-Sharif; yesterday the 
Northern Alliance said it lost as many as 150 fighters and that 
400 Taliban prisoners had been killed by US airstrikes; 5 US 
servicemen were injured yesterday when an American jet 
mistakenly bombed a US location near the fortress. 

Nov. 28—The Central Intelligence Agency says that espionage 
officer Johnny Michael Spann was killed in the Taliban 
prisoner uprising near Mazar-i-Sharif 3 days ago; Spann is the 
first American combat death in the campaign. 

Nov. 29—At UN-led talks among 4 Afghan groups near Bonn, 
Germany, aimed at establishing an interim post-Taliban 
government, the Northern Alliance says it will not oppose an 
international peacekeeping force for Afghanistan during the 
transition; in addition to delegates of former Afghan King 
Mohammad Zahir Shah and of the Northern Alliance, the 
“Peshawar Group,” representing millions of Afghan refugees in 
Pakistan, and the “Cyprus Group,” representing an Iranian- 
backed group of Afghan exiles, are also present at the talks. 


World Trade Organization 

Nov. 11—Taiwan becomes an official member of the WTO, 1 day 
after the accession of China; both were admitted unanimously 
by the 142 member states; at Beijings request, the WTO 
admitted Taiwan after China since the Chinese government 
considers the island part of its sovereign territory; Taiwan is 
classified as a “separate customs territory” and is entered 
under its Chinese name, Taipei. 

Nov. 14—After 6 days of meeting in Qatar, member nations 
agree on an agenda for a new round of trade talks to begin in 
2003 that will aim to remove restrictions on international 
trade and boost the world economy; the World Bank estimates 
that the plan could add $2.8 billion to the global economy by 
2015; in addition, richer nations agree to ease the process of 
overriding patents on drugs to treat AIDS, along with malaria 
and other diseases. 


BULGARIA 

Nov. 19—Results from yesterday's presidential election runoff 
show that Socialist Party leader Georgi Parvanov, a former 
Communist, has defeated Petar Stoyanov, the center-right 
incumbent who ran as an independent, 52% to 48%; a runoff 
became necessary when Parvanov and Stoyanov earned 36% 
and 35%, respectively, in last week's first round. 


BURUNDI 

Nov. 11—At least 175 boys escaped from their Hutu rebel 
kidnappers yesterday as the Tutsi-dominated army launched 
an attack on the rebels near the capital city of Bujumbura; at 
least 3 boys were killed by crossfire; in the past week, rebels 
abducted approximately 400 youths, apparently to force them 
to serve as soldiers; fighting between rebels and the army has 
intensified since the November 1 inauguration of a new 


government, which vowed to implement a power-sharing 
agreement aimed at ending the 8-year conflict between ethnic 
Hutus and Tutsis. 

Nov. 30—In the past 5 days, at least 8 soldiers and 3 civilians 
have been killed and 25 soldiers wounded in fighting between 
the army and Hutu rebels north of Bujumbura; the army 
offensive was launched in retaliation for rebel attacks on the 
capital earlier this, week; the number of rebel casualties is not 
known; more than 200,000 people, mostly civilians, have been 
killed since the civil war began in October 1993. 


CHINA 

Nov. 21—The government expels 35 foreigners, including 6 
Americans, who demonstrated yesterday in Beijing against the 
governments repression of the outlawed Falun Gong spiritual 
group; the police say the protesters broke laws on protest, 
assembly, and cults; since July 1999, when the government 
banned the group as an “evil cult,” thousands of Falun Gong 
followers have been imprisoned; Falun Gong leaders say 300 
members have died while in police custody. 


Comoros 

Nov. 4—Muhammad Bacar, a member of the 3-person junta 
governing the breakaway island of Anjouan, says his forces 
thwarted yesterday's coup attempt led by former President Said 
Abeid, who was ousted by Bacar’s supporters in August; 
witnesses say as many as 4 people were killed in the attempted 
takeover; since gaining independence from France in 1975, 
dozens of coups or coup attempts have occurred in the country, 
a group of 3 islands in the Mozambique Channel; the islands of 
Anjouan and Moheli declared independence in 1997. 


DENMARK 

Nov. 21]—Results from yesterday's parliamentary elections show 
that the opposition center-right Liberal Party and its allies, 
including the anti-immigration Danish People's Party, won 
31.2% of the vote and 98 seats in the 179-seat parliament; the 
ruling Social Democrats and their supporters earned 29.3%, 
and 77 seats; Liberal Party leader Anders Fogh Rasmussen will 
become prime minister, succeeding Poul Nyrup Rasmussen. 


GEORGIA | 

Nov. 1—President Eduard Shevardnadze dismisses his cabinet 
following a failed government raid on an independent television 
station 2 days ago that set off mass protests in Tbilisi, the capital; 
the 30 security agents who attempted to search the Rustavi-2 
television offices were acting on a warrant that alleged that the 
station had evaded taxes; the officers were forced to retreat after 
being denied entry by the company director. 


GERMANY 

Nov. 13—A Berlin court convicts 4 people of the 1986 bombing 
of a West Berlin disco that killed 2 US soldiers and 1 Turkish 
woman and wounded 229 others; a Libyan diplomat and 2 
Palestinians are found guilty of aiding in murder, and the 
former German wife of 1 of the Palestinians is convicted of 
murder; the judge issues prison terms of between 12 and 14 
years; although the US had blamed the bombing on Libya and 
launched retaliatory airstrikes against the country, Judge Peter 
Marhofer says that the personal responsibility of Libyan leader 
Muammar Qaddafi was not proved. 


HONDURAS 
Nov. 26—Results from yesterday's presidential election show that 
businessman Ricardo Maduro, of the National Party, won 53% 


of the vote, defeating Rafael Pineda of the ruling Liberal Party, 
who earned 44%; on the day before the election, National 
Party congressional candidate Angel Pacheco was killed by a 
gunman near the capital of Tegucigalpa; police say the murder 
was politically motivated. 


INDIA 

Kashmir 

Nov. 2—At least 31 people, including 27 Muslim rebels, have 
died in the past 2 days in clashes with security forces in the 
disputed Kashmir region, according to police; at least 12 
groups are fighting Indian rule across the southern part of the 
region, where approximately 30,000 people have died in the 
12-year conflict. 


NEPAL 

Nov. 27—In the past 5 days, more than 280 people, including at 
least 80 security personnel and 120 rebels, have been killed in 
fighting between rebels and government forces in the western 
region; yesterday King Gyanendra declared a state of 
emergency, which suspended most civil liberties and 
authorized use of the army; the violence began when Maoist 
rebels launched simultaneous attacks on army barracks and 
police posts in Solukhumbu district, ending a 4-month cease- 
fire; the rebels say the government failed to meet their demand 
for an election of a constituent assembly to draft a new 
constitution; more than 2,000 people have been killed in the 
5-year insurgency. 


NICARAGUA 

Nov. 5—Enrique Bolaños, of the governing Liberal Party, defeats 
Sandinista National Liberation Front candidate Daniel Ortega 
in today’s presidential election, 53.7% to 44.7%; political 
analysts say that voters believe Bolaños, a former vice 
president and businessman, is better able to bolster the 
country’s faltering economy. 


NIGERIA 

Nov. 2—The police arrest 4 people in connection with the killings 
of 19 soldiers last month in the central state of Benue; following 
the killings the army began a 3-day crackdown on 16 villages 
and towns in which hundreds of civilians were massacred; the 
soldiers had been deployed in the town of Gbeji to stop fighting 
between the Tiv and Jukun ethnic groups. 


PHILIPPINES 

Nov. 20—Hundreds of Muslim rebels attack 5 military and police 
outposts on Jolo island, in the southern region, violating a 
1996 peace agreement with the government; officials say that 7 
civilians, 4 soldiers, and 51 members of the Moro National 
Liberation Front have been killed in the fighting: the attacks 
come 1 week before elections that Nur Misuari, the Moro 
front'’s leader and governor of the autonomous region in 
Muslim Mindanao, has opposed. 

Nov. 28—The Moro National Liberation Front frees 89 
hostages in the southern town of Zamboanga in a deal with 
the government that will allow its members to move to 
another guerrilla camp 40 miles away and avoid 
prosecution; after the rebels initially took 118 hostages 2 
days ago, government war planes and helicopter gunships “ 
attacked the guerrillas’ compound, killing at least 25 rebels; 
29 hostages were freed during earlier negotiations; the more 
extremist Abu Sayyaf rebel group has been holding hostages, 
including 2 Americans, on nearby Basilan island for 6 
months. 
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RUSSIA 

Nov. 26—A Moscow court orders the dissolution of TV-6, the 
country’s last major independent television station; the court 
agrees with a suit filed by a minority shareholder, Lukoil 
petroleum company, that the station is financially unsound; 
TV-6 has 6 months to appeal; the station, owned mostly by 
self-exiled media mogul Boris Berezovsky, employs journalists 
who left television station NTV last spring when the state- 
owned gas company Gazprom forced out owner Vladimir 
Gusinsky and took control. 


SINGAPORE 

Nov. 3—Prime Minister Goh Chok Tong's People’s Action Party 
(PAP) receives 75% of the vote, and 82 of parliament's 93 seats, 
in today’s general elections; opposition politicians ran in 29 of 
the 84 races, winning 2; 9 seats are filled by appointment; the 
PAP has been in power since the city-state gained 
independence from Malaysia in 1965. 


SOMALIA 

Nov. 12—President Abdiqasim-Salad Hassan names Minister of 
Water and Mineral Resources Hassan Abshir Farar prime 
minister, replacing Ali Khalif Galaydh, who was ousted last 
month in a national assembly no-confidence vote; although 
the prime minister leads the government, Abdiqasim, the head 
of state and armed forces commander in chief, is considered to 
hold more political power. l 

Nov. 24—As many as 200 Ethiopian troops have moved into the: 
northeastern breakaway state of Puntland, according to 
Defense Minister Bogor Abdullahi; Ethiopia denies the move; 
Abdullahi says that the Ethiopian soldiers seek to reinstate 
former President Abdullahi Yussuf, who has close ties to 
Ethiopia; 3 days ago, forces supporting Yussuf attacked 
Garoweh, Puntland’s capital, in a bid to overthrow Jama Ali 
Jama, who was elected the region’s president by elders and 
civic leaders on November 14; in August, local militias ousted 
Yussuf when he tried to extend his 3-year term without 
elections; Puntland declared its independence from the 
country in 1998, but has not gained international 
recognition. 


SPAIN 

Nov. 7—Judge José Maria Lidón is killed by gunmen outside his 
home in the northern region of the country; police say that 
the separatist group Basque Homeland and Freedom (ETA) is 
responsible; yesterday a car-bomb explosion attributed to the 
ETA in the capital city of Madrid injured 95 people; the ETA 
has killed more than 800 people in its 33-year war to achieve 
an independent homeland in northern Spain and 
southwestern France. 

Nov. 18—In Madrid, investigative judge Baltasar Garzón formally 
charges 8 Arab men who were arrested in a police raid last 
week with participation in terrorism-related crimes; 3 other 
Arab men who were detained at the same time were released 
without charge; a document issued by the judge says the 8 
suspects were members of Osama bin Laden's Al Qaeda ~ 
terrorism network and were involved in the September 11 
hijackings in the US. 


TAIWAN 

Nov. 7—The government lifts a 52-year-old restriction on direct 
investment in China, including eliminating a $50-million limit 
on individual investments, issuing automatic approval of 
projects less than $20 million, and allowing direct transfers 
between Taiwanese and Chinese banks. 
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UNITED KINGDOM. 


Scotland 

Nov. 22—The governing Labor Party confirms Education Minister 
Jack McConnell as first minister of parliament, succeeding 
Henry McLeish, who resigned 2 weeks ago following an 8- 
month financial scandal; in 1999 McLeish had helped prepare 
the framework for the country’s first parliament in 300 years. 


UNITED STATES 

(See also International, The War on Terrorism) 

Nov. 13—President George W. Bush signs an emergency directive 
that gives him the power to order military trials for suspected 
international terrorists and their collaborators, bypassing the 
criminal justice system; the executive order applies to non-US 
citizens arrested in the US or elsewhere; Defense Secretary 
Donald Rumsfeld will appoint each military tribunal and set its 
rules, including the level of proof needed for conviction; last 
week the Justice Department authorized the wiretapping of 
conversations between jailed suspects and their attorneys; in 
late October Congress also passed legislation making it easier to 
conduct searches, detain and deport suspects, wiretap multiple 
telephones, and obtain electronic records of individuals. 

Nov. 15—After a 3-day summit at President Bush's Crawford, 
Texas ranch, Bush and Russian President Vladimir Putin 
pledge to reduce nuclear weapons and to cooperate in the war 
on terrorism; the 2 leaders fail to strike a deal on Bush's 
proposal to abandon or modify the 1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile 
treaty, which prohibits national missile defenses; Bush has said 
the pact is a relic of the cold war and that the US will abrogate 
it if necessary. 

Nov. 26—The National Bureau of Economic Research reports 
that the country’s economy has been in a recession since 
March 2001, ending 10 years of economic expansion. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Kosovo 

Nov. 19—Results from general elections for a new 120-seat 
provincial assembly held 2 days ago show that the Democratic 
League of Kosovo, led by moderate ethnic Albanian Ibrahim 
Rugova, won 46% of the vote; the Kosovo Democratic Party, led 
by former guerrilla chief Hashim Thaqi, took 26%, and a 
coalition representing the province’ Serbian minority received 
11%; because’a majority was not achieved, the Democratic 
League of Kosovo must form a coalition to rule; the assembly will 
choose a provincial president, prime minister, and administration 
to govern alongside UN officials and NATO-led peacekeepers. 


ZIMBABWE 

Nov. 16—Riot police clash with 1,000 opposition-party 
supporters in Bulawayo, the country’s second-largest city, after 
they burn a college owned by an ally of President Robert 
Mugabe, assault members of the state-controlled media, and 
attempt to march on Mugabes Bulawayo office; earlier today, 
approximately 500 progovernment militants in Bulawayo 
randomly beat whites and firebombed opposition offices to 
protest the abduction and killing earlier this week of Mugabe 
colleague Cain Nkala, for which they blame the opposition; 
members of the opposition Movement for Democratic Change 
deny involvement in Nkala’s death. E 
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“Perennial questions in inter-American relations emerged more sharply than ever after 
` September 11: Would the United States turn its attention away from Latin America and 


consign the region to irrelevance? Would the United States . . . 


attempt to impose a broad 


strategic design, in accord with its global antiterrorist campaign? Or would the United 
States take advantage of this moment and engage more proactively and constructively with 
its Latin American partners in pursuit of a shared agenda?” 


A Shaken Agenda: 
Bush and Latin America 


MICHAEL SHIFTER 


York and Washington, D.C. starkly revealed 
the vast power differentials that have long 
characterized Western Hemisphere relations. To 
some extent, the tensions and suspicions inherent in 
these asymmetries had been obscured since the end 
of the cold war by the convergence between the 


Tr September 11 terrorist attacks on New 


United States and Latin America in the organization ` 


of their politics and the management of their 
economies. The common path marked by greater 
harmony and cooperation was symbolized by the 
three summits the hemisphere’s elected heads of state 
held in less than eight years (prior to 1994, the last 
such summit took place in 1967). 

To be sure, in the early 1990s some might. have 
been guilty of wishful thinking when they 
described the hemisphere’s outlook as optimistic. 
And certainly, since the mid-1990s—and long 
before September 11, 2001—increasingly troubling 
signs could be discerned on Latin America’s polit- 
ical and economic landscape, accompanied by 
some strain in inter-American affairs. Moreover, 
the New York and Washington strikes laid bare the 
multifaceted, ambivalent attitudes of Latin Amer- 
icans toward the United States. The sheer magni- 
tude and profound psychological impact of the 
attacks evoked a Manichaean “you're either with 
us or against us” formulation on the part of the 
Bush administration—broadly backed by United 


MICHAEL SHIFTER, a Current History contributing editor, is vice 
president for policy at the Inter-American Dialogue and an 
adjunct professor at Georgetown University. 
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States public opinion—that left many Latin Amer- 
icans uneasy. 

Perennial questions in inter-American relations 
emerged more sharply than ever after September 
11: Would the United States turn its attention away 
from Latin America and consign the region to irrel- 
evance? Would the United States resort to a style 
reminiscent of the cold war years and attempt to 
impose a broad strategic design, in accord with its 
global antiterrorist campaign? Or would the United 
States take advantage of this moment and engage 
more proactively and constructively with its Latin 
American partners in pursuit of a shared agenda? 


TIMING IS EVERYTHING 

Although betore September 11 Latin America 
could hardly be characterized as a high priority for 
the United Statzs, the new Bush administration’s 
approach or attitude toward the region was, at the 
very least, unusually tantalizing. President George 
W. Bush’s Texas origins, his manifest affinity with 
Mexico, and his rapport with its new leader, Presi- 
dent Vicente Fcx, appeared to augur more serious 
and sustained engagement with Latin America. 
Bush could boast that in his first six months in 
office he had met with seven of the hemisphere’s 
heads of state, and had participated in the third 
hemispheric summit, held in Quebec in April 2001. 

Yet, from the outset of the Bush administration, 
Mexico clearly was one thing—and Latin America 
quite another. Fox was poised to get special treat- 
ment, and did so, when he became the first foreign 
leader Bush met with after becoming president. In 
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Washington, Fox proved to be the consummate 
salesman, winning over key constituencies of the 
United States political establishment, capped by a 
remarkably successful address to a joint session of 


Congress on September 6. At the White House, ` 


Bush proclaimed that Mexico was “our most 
important relationship.” The Mexican govern- 
ment’s bold proposals on immigration and drugs 
found greater receptivity in a city utterly taken 
with Fox's ability to sweep aside seven decades of 
single-party authoritarian rule. 

Fox returned to Mexico on September 7. At least 
in the short term, perhaps no other country in the 
world was as deflated by the new reconfiguration 
brought about by September 11. The incident 
appeared to reset traditional patterns of United States 
relations with the rest of the world. British Prime 
Minister Tony Blair quickly assumed center stage, 
dramatically illustrated by his prominent place in 
Bush's address to Congress on September 20. In a 
flash, Blair appeared to supplant Fox as America’s 
closest friend. For many Latin Americans, such 
symbolism suggested that 
even the good feelings 
generated between the 
Bush and Fox administra- 
tions were perhaps more 
hollow or fleeting than 
they had appeared. In a 
moment of crisis, it seemed the United States would 
once again turn to the countries it considered its his- 
toric and more reliable allies. 

The Latin American reaction to September 11 
was not surprising. Expressions of outrage and sol- 
idarity with the American people and the United 
States were uniform: even Cuba offered its assis- 
tance in seizing those responsible for the attacks. At 
sessions called by the Organization of American 
States on September 21, the hemisphere’s foreign 
ministers unanimously adopted two resolutions of 
support. One fell under the Inter-American Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance (the so-called Rio Treaty of 
1947), which essentially stated that an attack on 
one country should be considered an attack against 
all countries of the hemisphere. The move to 
invoke the Rio Treaty, which many had regarded as 
moribund, was spearheaded by Brazil. (During his 
visit to Washington, in what proved infelicitous 
timing, Fox, speaking at the oas, had called the 
treaty obsolete and urged a reformulation of a hemi- 
spheric security concept.) 

Yet Latin America’s reaction to September 11 was 
far from unconditional. The initial communiqué 


issued by the Fox administration, for example, 
warned against unilateral actions. Even before 
United States military activity began in Afghanistan, 
questions about sovereignty, historically sensitive 
throughout Latin America, came to the fore. Ina 
speech in Paris on October 30, Brazilian President 
Fernando Henrique Cardoso set a tone at odds with 
the Bush and Blair line by emphasizing the under- 
lying conditions of injustice and poverty that can 
help give rise to terrorist incidents. Statements like 
these by Fox and Cardoso, along with those by 
other Latin American administrations, reflect to 
some extent prevailing public opinion throughout 
the region. In Latin America, survey after survey 
has evinced considerable nervousness about the 
propensity of the United States to use force in a uni- 
lateral fashion. The war in Afghanistan underlined 
the dilemma Latin Americans have long wrestled 
with: how to press for United States support and 
cooperation but resist intervention. 
In contrast to the more nuanced and measured 
statements coming from Mexico and Brazil, Venezue- 
lan President Hugo Chavez 
issued more primitive and 


Latin Americans will no doubt interpret signs classically anti-American 
of withdrawal from Washington as evidence 
that the region is regarded as irrelevant. 


remarks. United States 
officials were irritated when 
Chavez advisers questioned 
whether there was proof 
that Osama bin Laden was responsible for the terror 
attacks and, in a peculiar word game, refused to 
acknowledge that Venezuelan “Carlos the Jackal,” 
who is serving a life sentence for staging several ter- 
rorist attacks in Europe in the 1970s and 1980s, was 
a terrorist because he had been convicted in a 
French, not Venezuelan, court. Chavez's comparison 
of United States military actions in Afghanistan 
against bin Laden and the Taliban government with 
the September 11 terrorist attacks provoked the 
sharpest rupture in years between the two countries, 
with the United States recalling its ambassador for 
consultations. The United States policy toward 
Venezuela that had been in place since 1999—pay- 
ing attention not so much to what Chavez says, but 
rather to what he does—began to reach its limit. 
Perhaps most crucially, September 11 took place 
against the backdrop of a highly unsettled region, 
heightened by profound crises in Latin America’s 
third and fourth most populous countries. During 
2001, the security situation in Colombia continued 
to deteriorate. President Andrés Pastrana’s peace 
effort hung by a thread, and the country seemed to 
edge toward an all-out civil war. On December 19, 


for the first time in a dozen years, Argentina was 
under a state of siege, prompted by social unrest 
and an eruption of violence. With President Fer- 
nando de la Rua’s forced resignation and the coun- 
try nearly paralyzed, the new caretaker government 
defaulted on its substantial debt, which could have 
huge economic and political repercussions. Look- 
ing toward 2002, neither crisis showed any sign of 
abating. And both posed formidable challenges and 
appeared bound to force major policy decisions for 
the United States. 


FAST TRACK TO WHERE? 

Even before September 11, Latin America’s eco- 
nomic situation was critical. To some degree the 
gloomy outlook can be attributed to the American 
economy’s slowdown in 2001. Since the United 
States and Mexican economies are so closely inter- 
twined—roughly 90 percent of Mexico’s exports go 
to the United States—Mexico has been particularly 
hard hit by the recession in the United States. Mex- 
ico’s economy, which had been projected to grow at 
roughly 5 percent in 2001, was essentially stagnant. 

Beyond Mexico and Argentina, the economic 
picture throughout the rest of Latin America was 
not much brighter. Along with the United States, 
the stalled economies in Europe and Asia have neg- 
atively affected such countries as Brazil, and even 
once-booming Chile. In addition, the sharp drop in 
commodity prices such as coffee has badly hurt 
many of the region’s economies, especially in 
Colombia and Central America. Natural disasters— 
a combination of droughts and hurricanes—have 
substantially impeded development in several Cen- 
tral American and Caribbean countries. 

Enrique Iglesias, president of the Inter-American 
Development Bank, remarked in October 2001 that 
Latin America faces its most difficult years in 
decades. Few regional specialists are sanguine 
about improved economic performance in 2002. In 
many respects, September 11 has had a negative 
impact on Latin America’s economic outlook, 
aggravating already worrying tendencies. The drop 
in tourism, for example, has especially devastated 
some Caribbean economies, and has affected Mex- 
ico and other countries as well. And preliminary 
indications suggest that the level of remittances 
sent by Hispanics in the United States to their fam- 
ilies—which total an estimated $20 billion and 
account for a substantial and growing share of for- 
eign exchange in many countries—has also 
severely declined. The sectors of the United States 
economy most affected by the attacks—including 
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the hospitality, service, and airline industries— 
employ a heavy concentration of Hispanics. 

Acute economic conditions have contributed to 
pervasive malaise throughout much of the region. 
Many Latin Americans increasingly see themselves 
on the losing end of the globalization equation and 
are searching for fresh recipes for economic devel- 
opment. The United States, after all, is viewed as 
being the chief beneficiary of the new globalized 
economy. This widespread perception makes it dif- 
ficult for Latin America to identify without reserva- 
tion with the antiterrorism campaign. 

The somber mood also has significant political 
ramifications. For the first time since it was launched 
in 1995, a comparative survey issued by the Latin 
American Barometer, which registers public opinion 
in 17 countries in Latin America, revealed in 2001 a 
striking correlation between disappointment with 
economic performance and the level of commitment 
to democracy as the preferred form of government. 
Although there is no indication that most Latin 
Americans have any interest in returning to strong- 
man military rule, the results show that, with con- 
tinued economic decline and stubborn poverty, their 
attachment to the democratic system—the system, 
in common perception, associated with the disap- 
pointing economic outcomes—has eroded. 

These conditions pose an enormous challenge to 
the Bush administration, which will find it increas- 
ingly difficult to make claims about Latin America’s 
continued faith in market economics and democratic 
politics. Even the recent passage of trade promotion 
(or “fast track”) authority—the House approved the 
measure by the barest of margins, 215-214—is 
instructive in this regard. (Fast-track authority per- 
mits the president to negotiate trade agreements 
without the risk of congressional amendments.) 
More than anything else, Latin American govern- 
ments want greater access to United States markets 
for their products. Although the adoption of trade 
promotion authority marks a step forward in an 
effort to lower tariffs, for those committed to free 
trade the vote can nonetheless be regarded as a 
Pyrrhic victory at best. 

The final bill and accompanying agreements were 
so laden with special conditions for products such 
as textiles, sugar, steel, and citrus fruits that it was 
severely criticized for being a move toward greater 
protectionism. In notably direct comments, Brazil- 
ian President Cardoso said that in its present form 
the measure would do more to impede than facili- 
tate progress toward a Free Trade Area of the Amer- 
icas, the presumably widely shared hemispheric 
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aspiration since 1994. That the Andean Trade Pref- 
erence Act (an agreement that lowers tariffs on select 
Andean exports to the United States) was allowed to 
expire on December 4 underscored heightened pro- 
tectionism during periods of economic downturn, 
as well as the difficulty of passing measures even to 
assist such a troubled set of countries. 

Still, despite the closeness of the fast-track vote, 
the adoption of such a politically contentious and 
controversial measure sends a positive signal to 
Latin America. Congress had denied fast-track 
authority to President Bill Clinton since 1994. That 
President Bush enjoyed such spectacularly high 
approval ratings after the attacks—around 90 per- 
cent—certainly contributed to the bill’s passage. 
Republican members of Congress who might have 
otherwise opposed the measure were loath to do so 
in view of the president's strong standing and at a 
moment of such intense national concern and unity. 

Indeed, the bill’s approval can be attributed at 
least partially to the administration's ability to frame 
and justify open trade in terms of enhancing 
national economic security. To some degree, the 
administration succeeded in portraying the effort as 
a battle in the wider global war against terrorism. 
And, of course, this was not the right time to under- 
cut the president. 


PLAN COLOMBIA: 
THE BEST ANTITERRORIST POLICY? 

Concerned about growing neglect and distrac- 
tion from Washington after September 11, Anne 
Patterson, the United States ambassador to Colom- 
bia, has sought to draw attention to the deteriorat- 
ing situation in that country. She has invoked terms 
most likely to resonate with United States politi- 
cians primarily concerned about fighting terrorism 
and protecting national security. In a speech in 
Cartagena, Colombia on October 25, Patterson 
stressed that Plan Colombia, a multiyear antidrug 
effort, was the most effective antiterrorist policy. 

Patterson’s rhetoric can be understood in the 
context of the escalation of violence in the Western 
Hemisphere’s continuing war—and the need for an 
effective United States role to help bring the con- 
flict to an end. Abuses committed by the leftist Rev- 
olutionary Armed Forces of Colombia (FARC), the 
National Liberation Army (ELN), and the right-wing 
umbrella paramilitary organization United Self- 
Defense Forces of Colombia (Auc)—Colombia has 
3 of the 28 groups designated as “terrorist” on the 
United States State Department list—increased dur- 
ing the course of 2001. 


Despite some signs of progress in engaging the 
international community and improving some state 
institutions (and getting the ELN to agree to a truce 
at the end of 2001), recent attempts to move toward 
greater legitimate government authority and con- 
trol have borne scant fruit. Lawlessness and inse- 
curity remain rampant. 

Many members of the United States Congress are 
puzzled about Colombia, and what United States 
policy is supposed to accomplish. Since 1998, 
Colombia has received more United States security 
assistance than any country outside the Middle East. 
In July 2000, President Clinton signed a mostly mil- 
itary antidrug aid package of $1.3 billion, the United 
States contribution to Plan Colombia. With the pro- 
posal of a $731-million Andean Regional Initiative, 
the Bush administration has essentially extended the 
previous effort but provided a greater balance than 
the original measure in terms of military versus non- 
military aid and a more even distribution of resources 
among the neighboring countries. On December 20, 
the Senate approved the initiative, although it 
reduced the amount to $626 million (with $350 mil- 
lion designated for Colombia). 

Still, many are uneasy about the continuing 
emphasis on fighting drugs—however easy to 
explain in domestic political terms—and wonder 
whether the United States should instead focus on 
Colombia’s core internal problems. Although no 
one in the United States government is recom- 
mending disengagement from Colombia, concerns 
about the policy are mounting, reflected in the con- 
stant whittling away at the Bush proposal. 

Colin Powell, who was set to make his first visit 
to Colombia (from Peru) as secretary of state on 
September 11, has repeatedly expressed support for 
a political solution to the country’s decades-long 
conflict. It is unclear, however, how the Bush 
administration would propose to reconcile pres- 
sures from some United States officials, after 
September 11, to highlight Plan Colombia's antiter- 
rorist aims, with efforts to move toward a negoti- 
ated settlement in the country. The United States 
might try to impose a formula that derives from its 
global antiterrorism campaign, if only to demon- 
strate that it does not target only Islamic groups. In 
any case, in the coming period, the United States 
likely will insist on a firmer approach than that car- 
ried out by the Pastrana administration since 1998. 

Still, the United States is likely to face a major 
policy decision regarding Colombia in mid-2002. 
By that time, the global antiterrorism campaign will 
presumably be in another phase, and there will have 


been time to assess the impact of the United States 
contribution to Plan Colombia. Most important, in 
May 2002 Colombians will go to the polls to pick 
their next president, who will assume office in 
August. United States policymakers will doubtless 
take careful measure of the choice of the Colombian 
electorate and the ideas advanced by the incoming 
president to move the country to greater peace and 
security. There is a pervasive sense, both in Bogota 
and Washington, that despite the best of intentions, 
President Pastrana’s efforts have been disappoint- 
ing, which makes it especially important for his 
successor to implement an alternative strategy. 

The role of the United States in Colombia will be 
closely watched throughout Latin America. Many 
in the region are worried that the antiterrorist dis- 
course coming from some American officials may 
well translate into a more interventionist military 
posture that allows little room for negotiation. Con- 
cerns about such single-mindedness by the United 
States carry echoes of the cold war. 

At the same time, few Latin Americans favor 
United States disengagement from Colombia. Pres- 
ident Bush’s remarks on April 22, 2001, following 
the Quebec summit, 
reveal unwelcome 
passivity: “Its going 


Many Latin Americans increasingly see themselves 
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serve the remainder of de la Rua’s term, which 
ends in December 2003. 

As a result of a complex set of internal and exter- 
nal factors, Argentina had entered its fourth year of 
recession and had accumulated foreign debt of some 
$141 billion. The problem was that de la Ruia’s gov- 
ernment had been nearly crippled in 2001, unable to 
generate a credible and coherent economic program. 
Part of Argentina’s predicament can be attributed to 
domestic political decisions, partisan squabbling, 
excessive borrowing, and lack of fiscal discipline. 
These were compounded by a series of negative 
external shocks—especially Brazil's decision to 
devalue its currency by approximately 40 percent in 
1999. Brazil is Argentina's largest trading partner, and 
the devaluation made Argentine products much less 
competitive in Brazil. The appreciation of the dollar 
also worsened Argentina’s problems, since the peso, 
through a currency board and convertibility scheme, 
was pegged to the value of the dollar in 1991. 

The Argentine crisis has enormous significance in 
two key respects. First, of the Latin American coun- 
tries that underwent reforms in the 1990s, Argentina 
most closely adhered to the widely accepted recipes, 
including opening 
and privatizing its 
economy. Such a 
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Pastrana to make the 
peace. Once he does 
so, we'll stand by his | 

side.” But it remains to be seen whether the United 
States will be able to pursue a course other than dis- 
engagement or imposing its own solution on 
Colombia. To date, the United States has resisted 
applying its diplomatic resources to catalyze a 
foundering peace process and engage neighboring 
countries in a common political endeavor. 


GLOBALIZATION ON TRIAL IN ARGENTINA 

The United States government over the past 
year has also displayed a remarkable passivity in 
dealing with the deteriorating situation in 
Argentina, which eventually resulted in financial 
meltdown and a severe political crisis. A more 
proactive policy by the United States might have 
helped avert the social explosion that took place 
on December 19. The looting and violent protests 
that occurred throughout the country left 28 dead 
and several injured, resulting in the collapse of the 
de la Rúa government. On January 1, after a rapid 
succession of truncated presidencies, Congress 
chose Eduardo Duhalde, a Peronist senator, to 


searching for fresh recipes for economic development. 


country not long ago 
regarded as the “dar- 
ling of Wall Street” 
has important implications for future policy pre- 
scriptions. This is especially so in view of the social 
violence and state of siege called by the government, 
which fell a few hours after that declaration. 
Argentina’s meltdown could well fuel a growing 
backlash against other efforts in Latin America over 
the last decade to open economies and reduce the 
role of government. Second, although many govern- 
ments had anticipated and taken steps to prepare for 
the Argentine debacle for some time, the country’s 
financial collapse could nonetheless reverberate 
throughout a region that already finds itself in diffi- 
cult economic straits. 

In 2001, the Bush administration's response to the 
deteriorating situation in Argentina was tentative and 
uncertain at best. The United States backed support 
to Argentina from the International Monetary Fund 
only after South America’s second-largest economy 
appeared to be at the edge of the abyss. The message 
from Treasury Secretary Paul O’Neill was essentially 
that the crisis is Argentina’s fault and that the conse- 
quences of a financial collapse would be manageable. 
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He strongly resisted any outside aid, invoking the 
problem of “moral hazard” or encouraging depen- 
dence from abroad. O’Neill’s comments about 
Argentina in August 2001 were strikingly cavalier: 
“They’ve been off and on in trouble for 70 years or 
more. They don’t have any export industry to speak 
of at all. And they like it that way. Nobody forced 
them to be what they are.” He asked, “You think five 
years from now anyone will remember this?” 
Rarely did the Bush administration seem to con- 
sider or anticipate the political and foreign policy 
implications of a potential Argentine meltdown. 
Policy emanating from Washington in response to 
the crisis in Argentina devoted little if any attention 
to the challenge of constructing a new international 
financial architecture to deal with problems of 
volatility. Some serious policy explorations along 
these lines were pursued during the Clinton admin- 
istration, under the leadership of Treasury Secretary 
Robert Rubin, but they appear to have languished 
during the first year of the Bush administration. 


BRAZIL'S CRITICAL ELECTIONS 

Although Brazil accounts for roughly one-third of 
the economic activity and population of Latin Amer- 
ica, it seldom occupies a prominent place on Wash- 
ington’s policy agenda. Yet, developments in Brazil 
will substantially shape the prospects for dealing with 
the multiple problems that affect the entire hemi- 
sphere. Without Brazil’s support and cooperation, 
collective efforts are likely to be exceedingly difficult. 
Moreover, although the Brazilian currency strength- 
ened at the end of 2001, the South American giant is 
most vulnerable to spreading financial contagion 
from Argentina. The country also suffers from a high 
public debt. And concern is growing among some 
sectors in Brazil that the “spillover” of drugs and vio- 
lence from Colombia could reach the politically and 
environmentally sensitive Amazon region. 

During Fernando Henrique Cardoso’s two terms 
as president, Brazil has registered two noteworthy 
accomplishments, especially impressive when 
viewed in historical perspective. The first is the 
extension and deepening of democratic rule, 
reflected in Brazilian politics and society. The sec- 
ond is the country’s successful management of 
inflation, despite serious economic problems and 
a still largely unattended social agenda. But while 
Cardoso can doubtless be credited with having 
brought some political and economic order to 
Brazil, his level of public approval has been far 
from robust. Brazilians have been disappointed 
about charges of corruption among members of 


Cardoso’s administration, the poor handling of a 
severe energy crisis, and the inability to achieve 
sustained economic growth. 

Brazil’s presidential elections in October 2002 
will be decisive domestically and will have major 
implications for the hemisphere, and certainly for 
the future of United States—Latin American rela- 
tions. It is unclear, for example, to what extent the 
next Brazilian administration will be committed to 
a free trade agenda in the Americas and interested 
in playing a key role in such institutions as the 
Organization of American States and the United 
Nations. It also remains to be seen if Cardoso’s suc- 
cessor will be as inclined to help resolve conflicts 
such as that between Peru and Ecuador in 1998, or 
act as forcefully as Cardoso did when the military 
tried to take over in Paraguay in 1996. 

The next Brazilian president will also have to deal 
with two challenging situations in the bordering 
countries of Venezuela and Colombia. In light of 
growing friction between Washington and Caracas, 
an active Brazilian role in dealing with President 
Chavez on a range of issues could be instrumental 
in preserving the delicate relationship between the 
United States and Venezuela. Politically, Venezuela 
is sharply polarized, fueled by Chavez’s intransi- 
gence and confrontational style. His trademark com- 
bativeness has generated increasing levels of civic 
mobilization, as reflected in a successful nationwide 
work stoppage on December 10. On the economic 
front, declining oil prices have exacerbated condi- 
tions for most Venezuelans, who are deeply con- 
cerned about mounting unemployment and crime. 
The country’s uncertain political future, and the 
government's unpredictable behavior as the global 
campaign against terrorism unfolds, poses a signifi- 
cant policy challenge for the United States. 


THE ANDES AND BEYOND 

Other critical elections in 2002 will be held not 
only in Colombia, with a new president taking over 
in August, but also in Ecuador and Bolivia, where the 
sitting presidents are in power because of the 
removal of incumbents either through a coup 
(Ecuador) or illness (Bolivia). For the United States, 
which is likely to continue to accord substantial 
weight to the drug issue in this set of countries, the 
changes in administration will be of great interest 
and concern. 

Two of the brighter spots on Latin America’s 
political landscape—Peru and Mexico—grew some- 
what dimmer as 2001 came to a close. Following 
the disclosure of the incredible levels of corruption 


that occurred during the decade of rule by President 
Alberto Fujimori and his security chief, Vladimiro 
Montesinos, Peruvians had high expectations when 
Alejandro Toledo took over at the end of July. Yet, 
in his first months in office, the Peruvian presidents 
approval levels have plummeted. Facing heightened 
social pressures and expectations, Toledo has strug- 
gled to chart a coherent policy course and to strike 
the right balance between dealing responsibly with 
the abuses of the previous regime and addressing 
pressing problems. And questions about Toledo’s 
personal and professional conduct continue to 
bedevil him. 

Mexico's economic decline in 2001 has taken a 
substantial political toll. President Fox retains rel- 
atively high levels of support, but he too has been 
sharply criticized for failing to govern effectively 
and deliver real results during his first year in office. 
For the remaining five years, Fox faces formidable 
challenges on multiple fronts that will severely test 
his political skills. . 

For Washington, despite some lingering concern 
and friction inthe aftermath of September 11, the 
relationship between the United States and Mexico 
is, over the long term, simply too critical to be rele- 
gated to second tier. The bilateral agenda—from 
trade to immigration to drugs to corruption—is 
uniquely wide-ranging and needs to command the 
attention of the highest United States policy offi- 
cials. Further, although Washington decidedly 
turned its attention away from Mexican concerns 
in the immediate post-September 11 period, in 
many parts of the United States—in the western 
and southwestern states particularly—key elements 
of the multifaceted relationship were essentially 
unaffected by the terrorist attacks. 

Indeed, Mexico illustrates the opportunity 
afforded by the new global antiterrorist campaign 
to develop more cooperative relations on issues of 
mutual concern. A heightened focus on security 
and border-control measures by the United States 
government has opened up possibilities for effec- 
tively engaging key officials in both countries and 
making progress in facilitating new arrangements 
on immigration. Some evidence already indicates 
that, following September 11, stricter enforcement 
on the United States—Mexico border has resulted in 
increased drug seizures. 

Some underlying long-term trends also bode well 
for an enhanced relationship between the United 
States and Mexico. United States electoral politics— 
the growing importance of the Hispanic and espe- 
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cially Mexican pepulation—practically dictates that 
Washington politicians will stay focused on Mexico. 


WHAT ABOUT WASHINGTON? 

' Despite the opportunities to make progress in 
addressing a range of hemispheric issues, it is, unfor- 
tunately, unrealistic to expect the top leadership in 
the United States government to devote even the lit- 
tle time that they did before September 11 to Latin 
American issues. Within a framework of shifting pri- 
orities and budget constraints, moreover, resources 
that previously might have been destined for the 
region likely will be directed elsewhere in the world. 

Middle-level leadership becomes especially cru- 
cial. After a prolonged partisan tug-of-war that kept 
the top State Department position on Latin Amer- 
ica vacant for months, on January 11 President 
Bush gave his nominee, Ambassador Otto Reich, a 
recess appointment as assistant secretary of state for 
Western Hemisphere affairs. The appointment lasts 
only through the current congressional session. The 
controversial decision—some critics were troubled 
by Reich’s role in the Reagan administration during 
the Central American conflicts—could hamper 
Reich’s effectiveness in devising a credible and 
bipartisan Latin American policy, drawing appro- 
priate attention to the region’s many serious prob- 
lems, and mobilizing the bureaucracy to take 
advantage of important opportunities in response 
to such problems. 

It remains to be seen whether the Bush adminis- 
tration will be able to fashion an effective, proactive 
policy toward the region. To secure’ Latin American 
support for its policy objectives, the United:States 
must be sensitive to valid Latin American concerns 
on questions ranging from trade to internal conflict 
(Colombia) to financial collapse (Argentina). Oth- 
erwise, the United States cannot realistically expect 
that Latin American governments will enthusiasti- 
cally join international coalitions to wage the global 
antiterrorist campaign. 

Indeed, steps to define Latin American interests 
as identical to those of the United States are bound 
to provoke the same resentments and suspicions as 
they have in the past. And Latin Americans will no 
doubt interpret signs of withdrawal from Washing- 
ton as evidence that the region is regarded as irrele- 
vant. Both temptations—bullying and retreat—may 
well be even greater after September 11 than they 
were before. But given the compelling agenda and 
the prevailing mood in the hemisphere, both may be 
that much more important to resist. a 
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Fox’s Mexico: 
Same as It Ever Was? 


PAMELA K. STARR 


icente Fox’s inauguration as president on 

December 1, 2000 brought with it great 

expectations for Mexico's future. Fox's elec- 
toral victory over the Institutional Revolutionary 
Party (PRI) the previous July had broken over 70 
years of continuous PRI control of an authoritarian 
presidency and hence of the country. It thus 
promised to usher in a new era of expanded democ- 
racy, increased individual rights, and a significant 
positive change in the country’s political and eco- 
nomic course. 

Fox's victory undoubtedly has deepened democ- 
racy in Mexico, created a new image for the coun- 
try in the world, and established a new style of 
governance. And no one honestly expected signifi- 
cant policy advances would come quickly and eas- 
ily. The new government lacked experience and 
faced enormous challenges. Errors in strategy and 
tactics were virtually inevitable as the first opposi- 
tion administration in living memory took the reins 
of power, and efforts to change a highly institu- 
tionalized and deeply ingrained political order 
would inevitably be painfully slow. Further, the 
enormously high expectations produced by the first 
post-PRI government guaranteed that Fox’s advances 
would be seen as insufficient by a country desper- 
ate for change. Yet even considering these caveats, 
the performance of the Fox administration during 
its first year in office has been disappointing. 


PAMELA K. STARR is a professor of international relations 
at the Instituto Technoldgico Autónomo de México (ITAM) 
in Mexico City. She has written extensively on the Mexican 
political economy. 
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Since the arrival of Vicente Fox to the presidency, 
Mexico has been stuck in neutral. The executive 
has been characterized by confusion, indecision, 
and repeated policy mistakes. Mexican political par- 
ties have shown a striking inability to adjust their 
behavior to the new democratic political environ- 
ment. And Mexicans of all stripes remain steeped 
in an authoritarian culture that has prevented them 
from embracing the political opportunities offered 
by Mexico’s new democratic setting. The conse- 
quence has been a year dominated by political bick- 
ering and legislative inaction on reforms essential 
to the long-term health of the Mexican economy 
and of Mexico’s democratic experiment. 

If nothing changes in Mexico during 2002, the 
country can look forward to a future characterized 
by a lack of robust economic growth and increased 
vulnerability to international economic shocks, 
and a growing likelihood that an only moderately 
reformed pri will retake full control of the national 
legislature in 2003 and of the presidency in 2006. 


CONFUSION AND INCONSISTENCIES REIGN 
During its first year in office, the Fox administra- 
tion has shown a striking inability to get things 


‘done. It did manage to get two austere budget laws 


through Congress and win the approval of impor- 
tant elements of a much-needed financial reform. 
But there is little else legislatively to crow about. The 
Fox administration managed to ensure the approval 
of a new law on indigenous people, its top legisla- 
tive priority. But after extensive revisions imposed 
by Congress, the law was unable to achieve its true 
objective of convincing the Zapatista rebels in Chi- 


apas to initiate peace negotiations with the federal 
government. Meanwhile, fiscal, energy, and labor 
reform, improved security, reforms designed to 
increase democracy and efficiency in the Mexican 
state, and increased investment in human capital 
and infrastructure: development all made little 
headway during 2001, and a desperately needed 
judicial reform never found its way onto the agenda. 
Behind this failure to deliver is the administration’s 
inability to pursue an established policy course and 
send a clear. policy message to the nation, and its 
failure. to work effectively with the legislature. 
Although blame for this circumstance does not lie 
entirely with the Fox administration, much of it 
reflects a marked lack of consistency and coordina- 
tion within the executive branch. 

One of the most striking features of the Fox gov- 
ernment’s first year in office has been its tendency 
to contradict itself, creating the perception that the 
government does not know what it is doing or 
where it is going. For example, throughout the 
presidential campaign Fox insisted that he would 
transform the national oil company, PEMEX, into an 
autonomous firm managed on the basis of market 
principles. In this vein, soon after taking office he 
announced the appointment of four prominent 
businessmen to the administrative board of PEMEX. 
Not surprisingly, this move produced a great deal of 
consternation within the political opposition. The 
oppositions deep mistrust of Fox's ultimate aims for 
PEMEX led it to conclude that the inclusion of pri- 
vate-sector interests on the board was a first step 
toward the privatization of the firm. The president 
of the pri, Dulce Maria Sauri, referred to this move 
as the “silent privatization” of the firm and vowed 
to block it. Also unsurprising was the opposition of 
PEMEX’s union, which feared the move signaled 
future job cuts. What was surprising was Fox's deci- 
sion to back down. Within weeks Fox caved in to 
Opposition pressure, apparently fearing that the 
issue could obstruct other, more important admin- 
istration objectives. 

In much the same way, after insisting for months 
that a new 15 percent value-added tax on food, 
medicines, and books was completely nonnego- 
tiable, Fox suddenly changed his mind. At an event 
with Carlos Fuentes during August in which the 
most famous of Mexican novelists criticized the tax 
on books, Fox unexpectedly reversed course and 
announced the elimination of the tax from his pro- 
posal. Backtracking from an established position is 
an obvious and commonly used negotiating tactic. 
But in these two instances the Fox administration 
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gave without receiving anything in return from its 
opponents. This produced a growing perception on 
the part of the opposition that the administration 
was weak and could be bullied into abandoning its 
policies. The result was a more aggressive and 
obstructionist opposition. 

Inconsistencies and contradictions have also 
emerged regularly from within the Fox cabinet. The 
debate on fiscal reform was punctuated throughout 
the spring and early summer by conflicting state- 
ments from seemingly every corner of the presi- 
dent’s cabinet. And following the September 11 
attacks on the World Trade Center and the Pen- 
tagon, Mexican foreign policy was a perfect mud- 
dle. Foreign Minister Jorge Castañeda immediately 
announced Mexico's full backing for the United 
States and any response it might deem appropriate. 
This statement of unconditional support for the 
United States produced a nationalist backlash in the 
Mexican political class and unease throughout the 
country. Sensing a political opportunity, Interior 
Minister Santiago Creel took over the leadership of 
this opposition. An open dispute between the two 
ministers persisted for over two weeks before Pres- 
ident Fox finally ended it by coming down on the 
side of Castañeda. In the meantime, confusion 
reigned. What was the government's policy? Why 
didn’t Fox end the debate sooner? Was he incapable 
of making a decision or was he incapable of con- 
trolling his own cabinet? Whatever the answers to 
these questions, the incident raised doubts about 
Fox's ability to lead the nation. 


THE MONTESSORI CABINET 

The continuing cacophony of disparate policy 
opinions emerging from within Fox’s cabinet has 
earned it an unwanted nickname: the Montessori 
cabinet. Each minister seems to be following his or 
her own script with little or no policy coordination 
and without anyone willing or able to impose order. 
This dynamic has three drivers: the institutional 
structure of the administration, the political inex- 
perience of the cabinet, and Fox’s governing style. 

The institutional structure of the executive 
branch under Vicente Fox is more complex than 
that of his predecessors. In addition to 19 cabinet 
secretaries it includes a new innovation: 7 coordi- 
nators with the responsibility of easing communi- 
cation and increasing policy management within 
the cabinet. To this end the executive branch has 
been organized into three groups—quality growth, 
order and respect, and social development—with a 
coordinator to oversee each group. These chiefs of 
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staff for the ministries under their purview were 
expected to increase the operational efficiency of 
the executive branch. Quite the opposite occurred. 
Rather than increasing cooperation and communi- 
cation, they have deepened confusion and incon- 
sistency within the administration. 

Created out of nothing, the coordinators lacked 
the funds and institutional base that would have 
given them the legitimacy and power needed to coor- 
dinate the activities of cabinet ministries jealous of 
their autonomy. Nor did the cabinet secretaries adapt 
easily to someone other than the president giving 
them policy direction. They thus often limited com- 
munication and cooperation with their coordinator 
and thereby directly and intentionally undermined 
the capacity of the coordinators to do their job. The 
coordinators thus became another layer of govern- 
ment designing their own policy proposals indepen- 
dent of the offices 
they were supposed 
to coordinate. Since 
these proposals often 
differed from those 
of the ministries, 
increased policy conflict and confusion rather than 
greater coordination and efficiency ensued. 

Policy confusion and inefficiency also have 
reflected the inexperience of most of the Fox cabi- 
net. Although Fox made a point of choosing people 
highly qualified to head each ministry, in most cases 
he neglected to include political experience in the 
mix of qualifications. The result has been a cabinet 
with strong personalities and extensive experience 
in the private sector but with very little under- 
standing of the subtleties of politics. Fox’s cabinet 
secretaries have thus regularly ruffled congressional 
feathers and publicly aired contradictory and often 
polemical points of view. 

The costs of a cabinet lacking government expe- 
rience have been deepened by Fox's governing style. 
Fox runs Mexico much as one would manage a 
firm: he sets out policy goals and allows his cabinet 
to design and implement the means to achieve them. 
Although a delegative managerial style can be a very 
efficient strategy of governing under appropriate 
conditions, it does not work well under a flawed 
organizational structure and with ministers who are 
very self-assured yet politically inexperienced. 


AN UNSUPPORTIVE GOVERNING PARTY. . . 

The inability of the Fox administration to make 
legislative advances during its first year in govern- 
ment is not solely the consequence of policy con- 


The Fox administration has found governing 
much more difficult than campaigning for the presidency. 


fusion and inconsistencies in the executive branch. 
It also reflects the limited ability of Mexican politi- 
cal parties to adjust their operations to the demands 
of Mexico’s new democratic political environment. 
The National Action Party (PAN) has not yet figured 
out what it means to be the party in government. 
The Democratic Revolutionary Party (PRD) contin- 
ues to believe that the opposition’s only job is to 
oppose. And the pri has been politically paralyzed 
by an internal leadership struggle and the search for 
an identity as the opposition. The result has been a 
legislature both unwilling and unable to take the 
political risks associated with the passage of essen- 
tial but controversial legislation. 

The relationship between Vicente Fox and the 
party under whose emblem he was elected to the 
presidency, the PAN, has never been an easy one. 
Fox has not gotten along with the leader of the 
PANS dominant tra- 
ditionalist faction, 
Diego Fernandez 
de Cevallos, since 
1991, when Fer- 
nandez de Cevallos 
sacrificed Fox on the altar of political expediency. 
(As candidate for governor of Guanajuato state, Fox 
was declared the loser in a clearly fraudulent elec- 
tion. Fernandez de Cevallos negotiated a compro- 
mise with then-President Carlos Salinas under which 
both Fox and his PRI opponent would step aside in 
favor of another PAN politician.) 

When Fox decided to make a run for the presi- 
dency, he correctly recognized that a party structure 
controlled by Fernandez de Cevallos would not be 
overly friendly to his candidacy. So Fox made an end 
run around the party hierarchy. He established a cam- 
paign structure independent of the party, appealed 
directly to the voters, and forced the party to accept 
his candidacy as a fait accompli. He succeeded, but 
at the price of further angering the traditionalist wing 
of the party. Given this history, it was not surprising 
when President Fox named a cabinet virtually devoid 
of traditional PAN politicians and when he made lit- 
tle effort to involve the party in the process of gov- 
erning. It was equally unsurprising when this sort of 
treatment generated resentment within the party 
even among Fox's supporters. 

While Vicente Fox was doing little to make the 
PAN feel like the party in government, the party itself 
was suffering an identity crisis that undermined its 
ability to support President Fox. The PAN feared that 
Fox’s election would transform it into what it had 
criticized for over 60 years. It was petrified of 


becoming a new PRI—a party controlled from the 
presidency, indistinguishable from the government, 
and devoid of an independent identity. In its zeal 
not to become the new party of state, the PAN has 
been hesitant to give its full support to President 
Fox and his legislative proposals. 

This combination of factors—a traditionalist wing 
of the party led by Fernandez de Cevallos, who also 
controls the party leadership and its legislative lead- 
ership, Fox’s disdainful treatment of the PAN, and the 
PAN’S fear of becoming a new pri—culminated in a 
party that operated as if it were the opposition dur- 
ing the first months of the Fox presidency. The most 
visible example of this relationship was the PAN’s 
opposition to the new Indigenous Law, the first leg- 
islative initiative sent to Congress by President Fox. 

The PAN had long opposed the proposal to 


increase the autonomy of indigenous communities ` 


on which Fox based his legislative measure. This 
Opposition and the party’s lukewarm support for 
President Fox led the PAN to work actively in 
Congress to modify this proposal. The real show- 
down between the PAN and Vicente Fox, however, 
came over the Zapatista rebels’ request that.their rep- 
resentative be permitted to speak before Congress in 
favor of the Fox proposal. Fox strongly supported 
this request while the PAN delegation in both houses 
of Congress unanimously opposed it. The leader of 
the PAN in the Chamber of Deputies insisted that nei- 
ther Subcommander Marcos (the leader of the Zap- 
atistas) nor Fox would dictate to the legislature. The 
PAN leader in the Senate, Fernandez de Cevallos, 
received an ovation at a party assembly when he 
argued that Fox “is the promoter, he is the repre- 
sentative and the publicist of Marcos.” The lower 
house of Congress ultimately authorized a Zapatista 
appearance, but not a single PAN deputy voted in 
favor. In late April the Indigenous Law passed the 
legislature, but it was the pan’s highly modified ver- 
sion of the Fox proposal. Given that the Zapatistas 
had demanded the measure’s approval without any 
modifications, the legislation was insufficient to con- 
vince the rebels to initiate peace talks. The PAN thus 
delivered a clear defeat to Vicente Fox on his very 
first legislative initiative as president, and it did so 
in a manner highly critical of the president. 

This political disaster chastened both sides in 
the dispute. In the ensuing weeks, Fernandez de 
Cevallos lowered his tone significantly; the party 
leadership made a concerted effort to develop a 
working relationship with its president, and Fox and 
his cabinet ministers began to communicate more 
effectively with PAN legislators. But this entente came 
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only after a great deal of political damage had been 
done, Further, even after its change of heart, the PAN 
remained hesitant to support Fox unconditionally. 


..AN IMPOTENT OPPOSITION ... 

The opposition. of the PRD to Fox's legislative 
agenda has been unrelenting throughout the presi- 
dent's first year in office, and it seems unlikely that 
this posture will change. For the PRD, the transition 
from the PRI to the PAN has brought few real changes 
in the policy direction of the nation, and the party 
remains a minority in the legislature and thus has lim- 
ited incentives to collaborate with the government. 

The PRD strongly opposes the market-based eco- 
nomic strategy former President Ernesto Zedillo 
initiated and Fox continued. From the party’s per- 
spective, the market is not sufficiently efficient to 
provide, economic well-being for the majority of 
Mexicans. Given this bias in economic policy, the 
party finds very little of value in the administration's 
economic strategy. On questions such as the reform 
of the state—changing the structure of the Mexican 
state to make it more democratic and more effi- 
cient—there is more room for cooperation. But even 
here a deep-seated mistrust of the ultimate objectives 
of the Fox administration will obstruct cooperation. 

The PRD also lacks institutional incentives to 
modify its behavior in Congress. As a minority 
party whose votes are not sufficient to build a 
majority even when combined with those of the 
PAN, the PRD is a minor player whose legislative 
cooperation is not essential. The prp can therefore 
oppose the government without actually obstruct- 
ing the legislative process—not unlike its position 
during the era of pri governments, This institutional 
reality will not likely change any time soon. The PRD 
lacks national appeal and shows no sign of revers- 
ing this trend. To the contrary, the nourishment the 
party had traditionally received from defecting PRI 
politicians fell off sharply in 2001 as the revival of 
the pri got under way. 

The appeal of the party at the pallet box is also 
not improving. Even the party’s great victory of 
2001, the election of Lazaro Cardenas Batel (the son 
of former Mexico City Mayor Cuauhtémoc. Carde- 
nas and grandson of the legendary former President 
Lazaro Cardenas) as governor of Michoacan state 
was actually a near defeat. Even with the historical 
name of Cardenas in the family’s home ‘state, a 
charismatic personality, a divided pri, and a 20- 
point lead at the start of the campaign, Cardenas 
Batel edged the pri by only 5 points. This does not 
bode well for the pro’s future electoral prospects. 
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. . . AND A HYDRA-HEADED BEHEMOTH 

With a majority in the Senate, the largest plurality 
of seats in the Chamber of Deputies, and holding 
more than half the nation’s governorships, the PRI is 
undoubtedly the dominant opposition force in Mex- 
ico. Little legislatively can be achieved without its 
support. But the pri has not been highly cooperative 
during the first year of the Fox administration. In 
part, this stems from honest policy differences, but, 
more important, it reflects the party’s extreme diffi- 
culty in adapting to its new role as the opposition. 

From its inception the pri has existed to serve the 
interests of the national president, was led by that 
president, and hence never developed any autono- 
mous identity. When the pri lost the presidency in 
July 2000, it lost more than the leadership of the 
country. It lost its bearings. Who would lead the 
party? What would the party stand for? How would 
the party proceed? The first year of the Fox presi- 
dency was, therefore, blighted by an essential oppo- 
sition force trying to find its way in a totally new 
political world. 

In the absence of a national president, the PRI 
developed three competing centers of power: the PRI 
governors, the party leadership, and the legislative 
leadership. Each attempted to lead the party in a 
somewhat different policy direction. Despite efforts 
to coordinate their positions, the result was a con- 
fused compilation of competing positions emanat- 
ing from within a single party. With which element 
of this hydra-headed behemoth should the govern- 
ment negotiate? 

Worse still, while each pri power center made 
demands of the government, internal party politics 
prevented them from making any significant sacri- 


fices in return. Throughout 2001 the party leader- - 


ship was dominated by supporters of the vanquished 
presidential candidate, Francisco Labastida, yet it 
faced a continuing challenge from the supporters of 
Roberto Madrazo, a former governor of Tabasco 
state and determined adversary of Ernesto Zedillo 
and his heir apparent, Labastida. As the pri struggled 
to find a means to resolve this leadership battle with- 
out dividing the party, there was no room for the 
party leadership or its allies in the congressional 
leadership to stick out their necks and support any 
controversial policy positions. 

The pris eighteenth national assembly held in late 
November took important strides toward establish- 
ing a legitimate and powerful party leadership. It 
called for the direct election of the new party presi- 
dent and effectively concentrated political power in 
the hands of the party president and his/her National 


Executive Council. But it left the resolution of the 
factional battle for control of the party to the Febru- 
ary election for party president. Until the new party 
president takes power on March 4, 2002, pri inter- 
nal politics will continue to prevent the party from 
taking any controversial positions. 


THE CASE OF FISCAL REFORM 

Vicente Fox’s proposal to reform Mexico’s fiscal 
policy failed to win legislative approval during 2001, 
the victim of a misguided legislative strategy com- 
bined with confusion in the executive branch and 
maladjusted political parties. For the first six months 
of his presidency, Vicente Fox followed a legislative 
strategy built on the logic of presidentialism even 
though the political setting in which he operated 
was characterized by a tangible separation of pow- 
ers. The executive thus did not countenance any 
negotiations with the opposition on the content of 
its reform proposal for months. When the govern- 
ment finally reversed course, Fox’s honeymoon was 
over and the pri had become increasingly distracted 
by the demands of internal party politics. Negotia- 
tions continued in earnest throughout the remain- 
der of the year but to little effect. Rather than the 
thoroughgoing fiscal reform Mexico very much 
needs, the outcome was a compilation of isolated tax 
increases incorporated into the 2002 budget. 

From the moment word began to leak out in 
early December 2000 that the new fiscal reform 
would include a value-added tax of 15 percent on 
food, medicine, books, and school fees, objections 
were strong. The PRD immediately announced its 
total opposition, the PRI expressed opposition but 
couched in terms that suggested that there might 
be room for negotiation, and the PAN raised strong 
concerns about the political costs of such a mea- 
sure. Despite this evident discomfort in the legisla- 
ture with its proposed tax changes (opposition to a 
reduction in the income tax was also quite strong), 
the executive made no effort to negotiate either 
with the opposition or with its own party. It did not 
attempt to work out a consensus proposal prior to 
presenting the legislation to Congress in the first 
days of April. Instead it designed the proposal in 
splendid isolation from the political process in the 
best tradition of the old PRI system. 

The government apparently believed it could 
convince the PAN to support the project and would 
be able to win the support of a sufficient number of 
PRI members of Congress by wooing the governors 
who were believed to control their votes (the initial 
proposal included a carrot directed specifically at 


the governors—40 billion pesos [$4.2 billion] of 
the increased tax collection would be directed to 
states and municipalities). The problem with this 
strategy was threefold. First, the PAN was not will- 
ing to support: the president unconditionally on the 
issue. To the contrary, half the PAN deputies either 
openly opposed the initiative or were undecided. 
And in the midst of the party's revolt against its 
president on the issue of the Indigenous Law, there 
was no guarantee that the Pan would back the pres- 
ident on fiscal reform. In fact, PAN legislators pre- 
empted the president by presenting their own fiscal 
reform. proposal in early March. 

The second problem with the initial Fox legisla- 
tive strategy is that the governors were not the only 
center of power within the pri making their hold 
over party legislators much less than absolute. The 
legislative leadership and the party leadership also 
mattered, and their support for the fiscal reform was 
undermined by three other factors: the lack of PAN 
support for the initia- 
tive, the absence of 
public support, and 
history. It should not 
be surprising that the 
PRI was unwilling to . 
go out on a limb for TN, Fox if he was not 
even able to guarantee the support of his own party. 
This sentiment was deepened by polls showing that 
the vast majority of the Mexican populace opposed 
the centerpiece of the Fox fiscal reform proposal. 
The weight of history also came into play. In 1995 
the PRI supported the initiative of President Ernesto 
Zedillo to increase the value-added tax from 10 per- 
cent to 15 percent. To this day the pri is convinced 
that this decision was a determining factor in its 
electoral losses of 1997 and 2000. The pri thus with- 
held its support. . 

The third shortcoming of the a: leg- 
islative strategy was its assumption that the Indige- 
nous Law and hence the start of peace negotiations 
would be quick and easy. With this victory in hand, 
it was believed that Fox would enjoy the increased 
political capital needed to push the fiscal reform 
through Congress. This supposition was patently 
wrong, yet even after this became evident the gov- 
ernment failed to modify its legislative strategy. 
Instead, the fiscal reform was introduced in the 
midst of the debate on the Indigenous Law. Given 
that 44 percent of legislators gave greater priority to 
passing the Indigenous Law in the spring congres- 
sional session while only 29 percent prioritized the 
fiscal reform, the fiscal reform took a back seat. On 


During its first year in office, the Fox administration 
` has shown a striking inability to get things done. 
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April 17 Congress decided to postpone considera- 
tion of the fiscal refọrm until a special session of 
Congress could be arranged, or until the next reg- 
ular congressional session began in September. 

Following this congressional decision, the exec- 
utive modified its legislative strategy on the margins. 
Still unwilling tc negotiate the contents of the pro- 
posal, it began to apply pressure on the legislature 
to approve the presidents proposal as soon as pos- 
sible. Fox’s coordinator for public policy, Eduardo 
Sojo, referred to the congressional decision to post- 
pone consideration of the reform as “irresponsible” 
and the president himself called on all political 
forces to put aside their differences and to come 
together in the national interest to approve the fis- 
cal reform. In late May a newly cooperative PAN aired 
a series of television spots that took a more hard-line 
approach. They argued that in the past, tax increases 
were absorbed by corrupt politicians rather than 
applied to productive investments. In the new post- 
PRI democratic reality, 
however, this would 
no longer occur. 

Not surprisingly, 
the PRI reacted badly 
to this new strategy. 
vee troubling was the strategy’s total failure to 
generate pressure on the pri and thereby force it to 
cooperate. The strategy was based on the belief that 
a popular president could go over the heads of the 
politicians and appeal directly to the people. Popu- 
lar support for the president would pressure legis- 
lators to cooperate out of fear of the electoral 
consequences associated with defying public opin- 
ion. This strategy failed for two reasons. It incor- 
rectly assumed that Mexican legislators are 
susceptible to public pressure. In a political system 
that prohibits reelection, the political future of 
politicians is determined by the party rather than 
by voters. As such, politicians are not accountable 
to the electorate and hence largely immune to pub- 
lic opinion. Further, the Mexican public never sup- 
ported Vicente Fox’s proposal .to tax food and 
medicines. The likelihood that they would pressure 
legislators to approve this measure, even if they had 
the power to do so, was far-fetched at best. 

Only following the failure of this “revised” leg- 
islative strategy did the Fox administration begin to 
negotiate with the legislature in search of a consen- 
sus proposal. Unfortunately, the negotiations 
quickly stalled over the value-added tax. Without 
progress through June and July, President Fox 
began to lobby personally for his initiative in meet- 
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ings with business leaders, union leaders, and the 
national governors, but still without success. 

Throughout the fall the fiscal reform remained 
hostage to PRI party politics, a total lack of public 
support for the initiative, and more strategic errors. 
As the November date of the pris national assembly 
approached, there was little hope that any compet- 
ing power bases within the pri would be willing to 
risk approving a massively unpopular tax reform. 
Driving this point home was the decision by the 
party leadership to prohibit pri legislators from vot- 
ing for any fiscal reform that included a value- 
added tax on food and medicine. Meanwhile, the 
failure of the Fox government to convince the pub- 
lic of the wisdom of its proposed reform guaranteed 
that the electoral costs during the 2003 legislative 
and the 2006 presidential elections associated with 
this obstinacy would be few. 

Elements of the government's political strategy 
also did little to advance the fiscal reform. With the 
fiscal reform stalled in Congress, the executive 
began to blame the legislature for the lack of 
progress on the initiative. Not only was this argu- 
ment disingenuous, it backfired. In a political order 
where the legislature recently won its independence 
after decades of subjection to the executive, any 
attack on the legislature by the executive will 
inevitably be seen as an effort to reduce Congress's 
newfound autonomy. The unsurprising reaction of 
the Mexican Congress in this circumstance was a 
jealous protection of its autonomy against “unwar- 
ranted attacks” and an associated reduction in its 
willingness to cooperate with the government. 

As the end of the legislative session approached 
and with no significant progress on the tax issue 
being made, the government's strategy seemed to 
shift once more. The government now seemed will- 
ing to consider any and all recommendations to 
modify its value-added tax proposal. The flurry of 
proposals that emerged from government circles in 
early December created the impression of an admin- 
istration desperate for reform. This image of des- 
peration only deepened the pris conviction that it 
could block all the core elements of the govern- 
ment’s reform proposal and benefit from it politi- 
cally. In the end Mexico was left with some tax 
increases incorporated in the 2002 budget instead 
of a comprehensive fiscal reform. 


WHAT LIES AHEAD FOR MEXICO? 

The first year of the Fox administration pro- 
duced much less legislatively than even the worst 
prognostications anticipated. This poor legislative 


performance owes much to the difficulties encoun- 
tered by all Mexican political actors in their effort 
to adapt to Mexico's post-PRI political environment. 
The Fox administration has found governing much 
more difficult than campaigning for the presidency. 
As the candidate capable of successfully challeng- 
ing the PRI, popular opinion tended to discount 
Fox’s inconsistencies. In the presidency this char- 
acteristic has made the administration appear weak 
and rudderless. As president of Coca-Cola, a del- 
egative managerial strategy worked very well but in 
a presidency populated by powerful personalities 
with overlapping responsibilities and very limited 
experience in government, it has proved problem- 
atic at best. Emerging from a sociopolitical culture 
shaped by over 70 years of authoritarian rule, the 
Fox government initially adopted a legislative strat- 
egy steeped in presidentialism but without the pres- 
identialist structures to make it operate. And in its 
effort to fine-tune its legislative strategy, the Fox 
administration drew heavily on tactics designed in 
the advanced democracies but ineffective in a 
fledgling democratic order. 

Mexican political parties have also shown a lim- 
ited aptitude for adjustment during 2001. The pro- 
cess within the PAN of adapting its behavior to the 
reality of being the party in government has been 
difficult and remains incomplete. The PAN’s resulting 
early opposition to the Fox government followed by 
somewhat tepid support created a strong disincen- 
tive for opposition cooperation with the adminis- 
tration and thereby helped torpedo Fox's legislative 
initiatives during 2001. For the PRD, the small size 
of its legislative faction continues to create a power- 
ful disincentive to adapt its legislative strategy to 
Mexico’s more democratic political environment. 
Obstructionism remains the rule of the day. And the 
internal PRI struggle throughout 2001 to determine 
how the party would be governed in the absence of 
presidential leadership prevented it from working 
constructively with the Fox government. 

There is great hope in Mexico that the country’s 
political actors will learn from their mistakes in 2001, 
adapt tolerably to democratic politics, and finally 
begin to get things done in 2002. Some positive signs 
point in this direction. The PAN ceased to operate as 
an opposition force and by the end of the year the 
party’s legislative leadership was leading the charge 
for the administration in the search for a consensus 
on fiscal reform. The PRI will have a strong and legit- 
imate president as of March 4, 2002, which should 
finally give the party a unified leadership structure 
with the capacity to take political risks. And the exec- 


utive has clearly learned that it must negotiate with 
Congress and that it must establish a much more 
unified and coherent image as government. 

But many signs also suggest that Mexico is likely 
to remain in neutral during 2002. Although the PAN 
is cooperating more with the government, it is still 
extremely jealous of its autonomy and continues to 
search for a means to avoid damaging party interests 
while supporting its president. The PRI may have an 
effective leadership beginning in March, but it 
remains a party dedicated almost exclusively to the 
mission of retaking political power. If working with 
Fox will further this aim, the pri will cooperate. But 
if the party perceives weakness on the part of the 
executive or sees political opportunity to be had by 
opposing its initiatives (especially in the run-up to 
the 2003 legislative elections), the pri will be 
obstructionist. And there is much to suggest that the 
Fox administration will not perform significantly 
better in 2002 than in 2001. Although there were 
rumors in late 2001-of a significant restructuring of 
the executive branch, it seems likely that whatever 
changes are implemented will not be sufficient to 
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alter the essential structural characteristics of the 
Fox government. The administration will remain 
one composed of strong personalities with limited 
political sensibilities, overlapping missions, and 
without strong guidance from the top. 

Mexico during 2002 is therefore likely to continue 
muddling along. It will make few positive advances 
toward the implementation of essential structural 
reforms, but neither will it descend into ungovern- 
ability and economic crisis. Mexico is on a trajectory 
toward economic growth constrained significantly 
by unresolved structural problems such as rising fis- 
cal liabilities, insufficient energy production, and an 
inefficient judicial system. Slow growth and the 
resultant increase in the country’s economic vulner- 
ability will inevitably undermine the popularity of 
the Fox government and generate opportunities for 
the opposition. Although the PRI is still seen by most 
Mexicans in a negative light, this image could easily 
change should public disappointment with the Fox 
government deepen. Mexico thus faces the real 
prospect of a return to power by a largely unrecon- 
structed pri in the near future. E 
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For. Chilean journalists, swhen the: ‘consequences not SO long: ago of: ‘offending. ae 
the wrong people could. be lethal, caution was entirely understandable as a mat- 
ter. of physical well-being. ‘Today, deriving. from; passivity | rather than self- 

. defense, itis more a matter of economic, political; and social accommodation.” 
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Free Society, Repressed Media: 
The Chilean Paradox 


JUDY POLUMBAUM 


hile’s a wonderful spot for tourists nowa- 

days, a low-risk destination of advantageous 

exchange rates, ingratiating hospitality, 
abundant fresh fruit and vegetables, exquisite grilled 
meats, good and inexpensive wine. When it is sum- 
mer in the northern hemisphere and winter in the 
south, you see them in Providencia, the tony sector 
of Santiago, with its 
glass-enclosed shopping 
malls and the usual sus- 
pects of the global fast- 
food industry, or in the 
Bellavista district, with 
its trendy night spots 
and upscale boutiques and mildly bohemian aura. 
Young people, groups from Europe or the United 
States, gathering for hotel breakfasts in their Gore- 
Tex and fleece before heading out to ski the Andes, 
or making the club scene after returning from a few 
days on the slopes. 

The skiers are not the type to give street names a 
second thought, but one wonders whether Avenida 
11 de Septiembre, which runs through Providencia, 
now gives even those untutored in contemporary 
history pause—for the wrong reason. The devasta- 
tion of September 11, 2001 in New York City and 
Washington, D.C. may be emblazoned on the 
world’s consciousness, but September 11 already 
marked Chile’s tragic anniversary. Santiago’s Avenue 
of September 11 proclaims the hubris of the Chilean 
generals who, on that date in 1973, turned on their 
own constitution and ruptured a long tradition of 
stable democracy. Nobody seems to mind that this 
boulevard lined with shops and restaurants contin- 
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ues to commemorate a dictatorship that technically 
ended with the restoration of elections in 1989. 

Memories of that rupture are still raw in Chile. 
They have faded in the United States, despite 
shameful American complicity in the tragedy that 
befell this small nation of a mere 15 million or so 
nearly 30 years ago. 


SEPTEMBER 11, 1973 

In 1970 Salvador Allende—physician, Mason, 
Socialist, making his fourth try for the Chilean pres- 
idency as the candidate of the Popular Unity coali- 
tion of leftist parties—won an electoral plurality on 
a platform dedicated to dramatic social and eco- 
nomic reforms, including nationalization of major 
industries. United States—backed efforts to prevent 
Allende from winning failed, and a scheme to pro- 
voke a military rebellion to keep him from taking 
office resulted instead in the assassination of the 
head of the Chilean armed forces, a constitutional 
loyalist. Allende’s inauguration went forth, as did a 
United States campaign of destabilization. The CIA 
funneled millions of dollars to opposition groups, 
conservative media, and bands of thugs to foment 
social unrest. Collaborating with multinational 
business and multilateral lending agencies, the 
United States also pursued a policy of economic 
aggression: blocking loans, squeezing credit, dis- 
rupting trade flows, terminating nonmilitary aid. 
This onslaught against a democratically elected gov- 
ernment was authorized by President Richard 
Nixon and his national security adviser, Henry 
Kissinger. “Make the economy scream” was one of 
the instructions from the White House. 

The relentless animosity from outside, com- 
pounding fierce political antagonisms within Chile, 
including divisions on the left and hostility from the 


middle classes, accomplished what policymakers in 
Washington had hoped. After three. years the gen- 
erals took matters into their own hands, although 
the United States military likely had advance 
knowledge of the coup. The Chilean air force 
bombed the presidential headquarters, Allende 
committed suicide, thousands of people were 
imprisoned and tortured for supporting him, and 
many were summarily executed—including a few 
North Americans who happened to be there. The 
unanticipated part was the military's refusal, once 
in power, to gracefully concede to the well-bred 
civilians of centrist and rightist parties supporting 
the coup. The Chilean junta, headed by General 
Augusto Pinochet, imposed a climate of terror that 
would last for nearly two decades. American mili- 
tary assistance and arms sales grew significantly 
during the years of greatest human rights abuses. 

The Nixon-era contributions to subverting 
Allende make the story of Chile’s September 11 a 
United States story as well. It is the sort of ugly 
involvement that makes taxpayers care about places 
they otherwise might ignore. Yet Chile has much 
else of beauty to command our attention, from great 
literature (two Nobel Prize-winning poets came 
from Chile) and scientific heritage (Chile was the 
site of much of Darwin’s work) to rich mineral 
resources and spectacular geography. 

If Chile’s cultural and economic properties com- 
pel our attention in general terms, personal associ- 
ations make Chile special to individuals. Mine go 
back nearly three decades when, as an obstinate girl 
avoiding college, I worked, saved, studied Spanish 
in Mexico for six weeks, then traveled further south 
on a trip of self-discovery. I reached Chile in the 
spring of 1972, halfway through Allende’s tenure, 
joining my photographer father and artist mother, 
who were working on a book project on social 


1Not that United States intervention in Chile is a revela- 
tion—much came out in congressional hearings in the mid- 
1970s; investigative reporter Seymour Hersh devoted two 
chapters to the topic in his study of the Kissinger-Nixon years 
(The Price of Power: Kissinger in the Nixon White House [New 
York: Summit, 1983]); and journalist Christopher Hitchens 
updates the record in his polemical but well-substantiated 
indictment of the former secretary of state (The Trial of Henry 
Kissinger [London: Verso, 2001]). Moreover, considerable 
documentation from the period was declassified during the 
Clinton administration, and information on United States cul- 
pability in dismantling another country’s democratic system is 
readily available from—of all places—the CIA web site at 
<http://Awww.cia.gov/cia/publications/chile>. 

2Their unique testament to the great potential and tragic 
destruction of common people's hopes and dreams was pub- 
lished two decades’ later as Today Is Not Like Yesterday: A 
Chilean Journey (Cambridge, Mass.: Light and Shadow, 1992). 
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change in shantytowns, factories, and farms.? I ate 
the meat- and cheese-filled turnovers known as 
empanadas in a shack in an encampment on Santi- 
ago’s fringes, where poor people were turning 
vacant lots into a community; sat in the boardroom 
of the Yarur textile factory, recently taken over by 
the state and being managed by the workers; and 
visited the legendary labor leader Clotario Blest, 
who shared his study with a dog and a cat and 
posters of religious figures and revolutionaries. 

The coup took place as I was beginning my 
sophomore year of college in Montreal. I spent 
much of that year at meetings and rallies and 
helping Chileans get settled in Canada, which 
accepted hundreds of political refugees. Then, 
with Pinochet seemingly entrenched for the long 
haul, I left Latin America far behind. Today, 
although my Mandarin Chinese is quite good, my 
Spanish is pathetically rusty. 

But Chile has been on my mind recently, and not 
only because of the horrible coincidence of Septem- 
ber 11. Last summer, for the first time, I returned 
for another look. As a media scholar, I was particu- 
larly curious about whether the passion for politics 
that had seemed so pronounced in 1972 still 
resounded, whether the boldness with which peo- 
ple across the political spectrum expressed them- 
selves in those days had returned, whether any 
semblance of the riot of expression found on the 
newsstands back then was in evidence, whether the 
end to the dictatorship had opened the way for even 
greater expressive freedom. 


THE RESIDUE OF REPRESSION 

It is a weekday evening in July, midwinter in San- 
tiago. The smoke-laden air at a café in the Bellavista 
district, the self-styled political salon named Off the 
Record, is abuzz as patrons take seats in an ante- 
room to listen to journalist Alejandra Matus talk 
about her return from involuntary exile. Mattis is 
back from Florida for a visit more than two years 
after fleeing a lawsuit filed by the former head of the 
Chilean Supreme Court in response to her.exposé 
The Black Book of Chilean Justice, documenting col- 
laboration between the judiciary and the military. 
Recent passage cf new press legislation that annulled 
the basis for the suit has enabled her to return home. 
Her book, barred from circulation but widely avail- 
able in pirated editions, will be lawfully re-released 
in the near future. She thanks well-wishers for their 
support, makes wry comments about the warm wel- 
come she has received from government officials, 
and observes that, despite her newfound freedom of 
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movement, little has changed in the structures of 
power and influence in Chile. 

The next night, Santiago’s Museo de Bellas Artes 
is hosting an opening reception for an exhibition of 
Spanish paintings recently rediscovered in the 
museum basement. Hundreds of guests pause for 
speeches by the museum director and the Spanish 
ambassador to Chile, then resume mingling in the 
cavernous lobby. Attire identifies who’s who: rakish, 
rumpled artists who lived in exile for years after the 
coup are conversing casually with business-suited 
curators and critics, while elegant patrons descend 
on the buffet tables. (Before leaving, they strip the 
tables of the floral arrangements.) Photographers 
capture the event for the society news that claims 
prodigious amounts of space in the first section of 
the country’s dominant newspaper, El Mercurio. 

Past midnight on a Saturday, as a concert by the 
Andean musical group Inti-Illimani winds down in 
Santiago’s Teatro Oriente, audience members begin 
chanting “El pueblo unido jamás será vencido!”—“The 
people united will never be defeated!”—the mantra 
of the Popular Unity coalition that supported 
Allendes presidency. 
Its been an espe- 
cially rousing and 


Many Chilean journalists see their work as more 


River, the deaths and disappearances of the 1970s 
and 1980s have been acknowledged in official 
reports, and some top military officers have been 
brought to justice. Yet in many ways the residue of 
repression has lasted far longer than seems logical 
for a country that, prior to 1973, had seen only one 
brief interruption to the electoral system in the 
entire twentieth century, a short military interreg- 
num in the mid-1920s. A dozen years after the 
return of democratic elections, subtle tensions rip- 
ple beneath a veneer of civility, and politics remains 
polarized even as people purport to be getting along. 

Pinochet himself has been back in the news, of 
course. Under legislation passed on his watch, he 
expected to remain an invincible senator-for-life, 
immune from prosecution—until British police 
detained him in a London medical clinic three years 
ago on a warrant from a Spanish court looking into 
the deaths of Spanish citizens during the coup. Then 
Chilean prosecutors sought his return on charges 
related to the infamous “trail of death” case in which 
scores of civilians were shot and buried in Chile’s 
northern desert. He returned to Chile, where courts 
stripped him of his 
immunity but agreed 
with his defense: 


poignant occasion, restricted now than during the final years of military rule. that he was too 


for Intis longtime 
musical director has 
announced he is leaving, and old friends have taken 
the stage for the sendoff. The ensemble, for whom a 
European tour turned into a 17-year sojourn after the 
coup, offers many old favorites, leavened by the jazz 
and world music picked up during those long years 
abroad. And then three encores. But the musicians 
have made it clear that they do not dwell in the past. 
Even nostalgia fails to elicit the politically charged 
song the crowd wants. 

In postdictatorship Chile, the legacy of military 
rule persists as the usually unacknowledged back- 
drop to every public event, while the romanticism, 
contentiousness, and tragic fate of the Allende 
experiment still serve as touchstones of people's alle- 
giances and convictions. Since a 1988 plebiscite in 
which voters rejected Pinochet's bid to continue in 
office, two moderate Christian Democratic presi- 
dencies and the year-old administration of Socialist 
Ricardo Lagos, supported by a consortium of cen- 
trist and left parties, have ensued. Today, corpses no 
longer surface on the streets or in the Mapocho 


3 Chile, Pinochet, and the Caravan of Death (Miami: North- 
South Center Press, 2001). 


demented to stand 
trial. Other cases are 
pending against him, however, including one pursued 
by the relatives of murdered United States citizens. 
During and since the dictatorship, Chilean jour- 
nalists—among them a disproportionate number of 
women—have played a crucial role in exposing 
atrocities of the Pinochet regime, as well the mili- 
tary’s continuing influence in business and affairs of 
state. The most important single example of Chilean 
reporting that has made a difference is Patricia Ver- 
dugo’s Los Zarpazos del Puma [The Claws of the 
Puma], which formed the core of the prosecution of 
Pinochet. Published in Chile in 1989, it became an 
immediate bestseller and is now available in an 
exacting English translation by Marcelo Monte- 
cino.3 The book describes in unflinching detail a 
spree of extrajudicial killings overseen by a team of 
military officers from the central command. Led by 
Pinochet special envoy General Sergio Arellano 
Stark and traveling in a Puma helicopter that 
touched down in five Chilean cities five weeks after 
the coup, the expedition left 75 summary execu- 
tions in its wake. 
This book became the most influential of a suc- 
cession of books Verdugo wrote during the 1980s— 





the first published clandestinely—addressing human 
rights abuses under the dictatorship. Its extraordi- 
nary impact, as she explained when I visited her 
home in a wooded neighborhood of Santiago, hinged 
partly omits unusual perspective. In an earlier book 
she had reconstructed the same killing trail through 
the words of the victims’ families. In this one she 
emphasized the experiences of local military com- 
manders. “I had to tell the story in the voices of the 
military,” Verdugo said. “It was a question of jour- 
nalistic efficacy; only that would get the attention of 
the power of the courts. . . . Below a certain level, 
many members of the military were also victims, in 
being forced to carry out criminal orders. They were 
psychologically-damaged.” . 

Verdugo’s awakening as a journalist of con- 
science began in the mid-1970s, when she was a 
writer for Ercilla, a Christian Democrat—backed 
magazine that was becoming a subtle voice of oppo- 
sition to the dictatorship, and crystallized with the 
shock of her own father’s abduction and murder in 
1976. “We learned a cryptic language to communi- 
cate with dissenting readers,” she recalls in her 
most recent book, the powerful memoir Bucharest 
187 [187 Bucharest Lane]. “We wrote between the 
lines, praying that the code would not be deci- 
phered by the military. It is possible that our mes- 
sages were not understood at their destination, but 
we were convinced that our work was serving some 
purpose.” She had begun a series of interviews with 
political figures when her father, a mild-mannered 
man with no political ambitions who had become 
the head of a construction union when his prede- 
cessor resigned, disappeared. His family found his 
corpse in the city morgue. Although Verdugo does 
not like to speculate on the possibility, it is logical 
to suppose that her father’s killing was meant as a 
warning to her. If it was, it backfired: her boldness 
and determination only grew. 

Opposition to the dictatorship erupted into open 
protest beginning in 1983, and a newly critical jour- 
nalism also emerged. It found expression in centrist 
magazines and newspapers that had continued to 
publish, and on the radio. An extraordinary con- 
centration of experienced journalists came together 
at the new daily newspaper La Epoca, founded in 
1986 by progressive Christian Democrats with sup- 
port from the Catholic Church aswell as from sym- 
pathetic trade unions and political parties in 
Western Europe and elsewhere. The highly 
respected paper lasted nine years, managing to 
avoid the label “left-wing” even though staff sym- 
pathies were largely in that direction, but finally 
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falling victim to economic distress, partly because 
international donors had shifted their attentions to 
the emerging democracies of the former Soviet bloc. 


THE CULTURE OF SELF-CENSORSHIP 

Chilean journalists who supported the move- 
ment against the dictatorship retain a strange sort 
of nostalgia for those years of contention; now they 
see commercialism and complacency overwhelm- 
ing the media, while space for critical and inves- 
tigative journalism shrinks. Along with La Epoca, a 
number of other forums for serious reporting and 
writing closed during the 1990s. Pressures on the 
media these days are subtle, pervasive, and 
intractable. The Inter-American Press Association, 
at a meeting in Santiago last summer, issued a 
report noting the “culture of self-censorship” in the 
region; and Chilean journalists see it at work in 
their country. Not so long ago, when the conse- 
quences of offending the wrong people could be 
lethal, caution was entirely understandable as a 
matter of physical well-being. Today, deriving from 
passivity rather than self-defense, it is more a matter 
of economic, pclitical, and social accommodation. 

Concentration of media ownership is probably 
the most powerful constraint on expression of 
diverse opinions and ideas. Ninety percent of Chile’s 
newspapers are controlled by two large publishing 
firms, the El Mercurio and La Tercera groups, both 
with extremely conservative owners. Surveys show 
that 80 percent of Chileans get most of their infor- 
mation from radio and television, and while radio 
allows for a greater spectrum of views, three of the 
four main television stations are conservative. One 
media analyst told me: “The press is an extension 
of power. In a democratic society, power is diluted. 
In a dictatorship or oligarchic society it is concen- 
trated. Fifteen families fin Chile] own most of the 
country. The press is controlled by them via a fifth 
power, advertising.” 

Indeed, many Chilean journalists see their work 
as more restricted now than during the final years of 
military rule. Even state-owned media are subject to 
pressure from the Chilean elite. After Chile’s national 
television station (TVN) broadcast a documentary 
about United States support for the coup, the sta- 
tion’s board, dominated by conservatives, replaced 
both the station head and the news director. “Jour- 
nalists are very sensitive to pressure,” a TVN reporter 
told me. “They have very fine 'antennae.” In his view, 
the personnel changes following that particular doc- 
umentary sent a clear signal of disapproval for inves- 
tigative journalism. In other cases, supervisors have 
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made producers remove sensitive segments from 
programs, and the most troublesome reporters may 
find themselves kept away from subjects of any mag- 
nitude. “People who stick out their necks don’t get 
good stories, don’t get to travel, and so on,” said this 
reporter, “so they don’t do it.” 

Dissembling about the recent past, endemic in 
Chilean politics, also is evident with respect to jour- 
nalism. I sensed this most clearly at a book party for 
the release of a volume profiling prominent Chilean 
journalists, where an incongruous cordiality seemed 
to mask historically incompatible positions. A con- 
servative photographer whose good buddies in the 
air force gave him prime access to the bombed-out 
executive building, La Moneda, during the coup, 
was féted along with reporters and editors who 
opposed military rule in the risky publications of 
the 1980s. A panel discussion organized for the 
event gingerly avoided any mention of the right- 
wing media's role in demonizing Allende and creat- 
ing conditions for the military takeover. “There is 
more information now about 
human rights, the disappeared, 
and the responsibility of the 


Pressures on the media these days 


shunned for top jobs in the field because of her 
affiliation with the once-strong Chilean Commu- 
nist Party, which was decimated under the military. 

An important landmark for journalism was 
reached last spring, when both chambers of Chile’s 
congress passed, and President Lagos signed, a new 
press law repealing some blatant restrictions on 
freedom of expression. Most significantly, legisla- 
tors annulled what human rights monitors typically 
called the “notorious” or “infamous” Article 6b of 
the State Security Law (the provision hanging over 
Alejandra Matús), which effectively insulated high 
officials in government, the judiciary, and the mili- 
tary from public criticism. During the past decade, 
as state-sanctioned physical violence against critics 
receded, officials had continued to use this so-called 
descato or “disrespect” clause to seek bans on 
expression and threaten writers, editors, and pub- 
lishers with jail terms, using military as well as civil- 
ian courts. The provision carried up to five years in 
prison for criticism of high government officials. It 
had been a main focus of a 
1998 Human Rights Watch 
report finding that “freedom 


military, judges, politicians, are subtle, pervasive, and intractable. of expression and information 


and so on,” a Chilean media 
scholar who attended the gath- 
ering later told me, “but the responsibility of the 
press during the military regime is not going to be 
discussed. The press wasn’t as valiant as it says.” 
Meanwhile, lacerations and dislocations endure 
in paradoxes and contradictions in Chile’s news- 
rooms. It is not unusual to find that editors or 
reporters drawing paychecks from conservative 
newspapers are simultaneously working on projects 
documenting resistance to the dictatorship, state- 
sponsored terrorism, or corruption. Side by side 
with translations of North American self-help books 
and popular fiction, bookstores give prominent dis- 
play to works of investigative journalism—notable 
recent examples include La Conjura [The Plot] by 
Monica Gonzalez, a meticulous history of Allende’s 
overthrow and American involvement, and El 
Saqueo [The Looting] by Maria Olivia Monckeberg, 
revealing how the dictatorship enriched the mili- 
tary and elites. Yet the occupational lot of even the 
most acclaimed journalists on the left continues to 
be shaped by their political backgrounds. Gonzalez, 
a tenacious woman who has prevailed in more than 
two dozen lawsuits filed against her investigative 
reporting, is a case in point. Returning from exile 
in Paris in 1978, she was unable to resume work as 
a journalist until 1983, and is said to be still 





is restricted in Chile to an 
extent possibly unmatched by 
any other democratic society in the Western hemi- 
sphere.” Although most Latin American countries 
have similar insult laws on the books, only in Chile 
were they being regularly applied. 

The new press law, which had taken eight years 
to wend its way toward passage, also repealed sev- 
eral other articles of the security law, including one 
authorizing suspension of publication and broad- 
casts and confiscation of publications deemed 
offensive, and another subjecting editors and print- 
ers of offending publications to criminal prosecu- 
tion. The new legislation also prevents military 
courts from trying media cases; requires judges to 
show cause for sealing records; establishes a right 
to information; and grants journalists the right to 
protect sources. It does not eliminate all cause for 
worry, however. Journalists remain concerned about 
measures similar to the one repealed from the secu- 
rity law that still exist in Chile’s criminal code. Oth- 
ers are dissatisfied with the new law’s restrictive 
definition of “journalist,” a designation reserved for 
individuals with college degrees from accredited 
journalism schools. 

The rise of sensationalism and lowest-common- 
denominator journalism, with their emphasis on 
crime and celebrity, is another vexing issue. Ina 


straight-laced Catholic country like Chile, where — 


divorce as well as abortion is illegal (although 
church-sanctioned marital annulments have always 
been available for a price, and reforms in marriage 
and divorce law are under discussion), one might 
expect moral objections; but serious media practi- 
tioners are most troubled by the trivialization of 
news. The “news lite” trend has intensified over the 
last year or so, which has seen the appearance of free 
“subway” papers—El Metro, owned by a European 
company that specializes in putting out throwaway 
papers in large cities throughout the world, and a 
couple of local afternoon competitors. 


NEW OUTLETS, NEW VOICES 

Still, there are heartening countertrends. One is 
suggested by the subversive potential of new tech- 
nology. Not only were pirated editions of the Mattis 
book sold on the streets: the entire text appeared 
on the Internet. A two-year-old on-line daily, El 
Mostrador, has gained a reputation for independence 
and scoops. While the site itself is not widely acces- 
sible to the general public—Chile’s Internet market 
is growing fast, but in absolute terms it is small, with 
an estimated 1.5 million users by the end of 2001— 
it has become a forum where disgruntled public fig- 
ures can make their views known, as well as a major 
source for other news media, and thus has consid- 
erable influence beyond its direct readership. 

Many agree, and not in jest, that the most viable 
alternative voice in Chile today is the twice- 
monthly satirical tabloid The Clinic—titled in 
English—that a group of friends in Santiago started 
on a lark when Pinochet was under detention at the 
medical clinic in London. The paper regularly 
showcases photos of toilets and naked butts, and its 
headlines blare insults and double entendres. Yet 
much of the content is sophisticated and pro- 
foundly serious. By the middle of 2001, circulation 
had reached 40,000, huge for Chile, with actual 
readership many times larger since issues are passed 
along. Perhaps the closest analogy is the United 
States weekly paper and web publication The 
Onion—except The Clinic is far raunchier on the 
outside, where it puts most of its humor, and also 
far more significant, since satire and criticism of the 
sort Americans have grown used to around the rau- 
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cous margins of expression in the United States 
actually get noticed in Chile. 

Most amazed of all at the papers popularity are 
its editors. “We are the most-sold publication in 
Chile, which we think is hilarious,” said founder 


- and director Patricio Guzman. I interviewed him in 


his makeshift office, part of a third-floor suite 
strewn with newspapers and permeated with the 
smell of cigarette smoke, on the eve of a move to 
presumably better quarters. A former art critic who 
studied art history in Italy, Guzmán also is surprised 
that his paper has not faced any lawsuits or sup- 
pression. “It’s luck,” he believes. “Also, we do things 
in a roundabout way. Anyway, self-censorship is a 
much more severe problem than censorship. Cen- 
sorship exists, but it’s less than people say.” 

The Clinic attempts to confront issues avoided in 
the conventional press, from political power to sex. 
“People want a press that will open windows,” 
Guzman said. “Right and left alike want that.” His 
paper blares the tone from the newsstand; after 
Pinochet’s defense won the argument that the for- 
mer dictator was too demented to stand trial, the 
cover featured Pinochet's smiling face and the head- 
lines “Te salvaste viejo llor6én”—“You saved yourself, 
old crybaby,” and “Chile perdio el juicio,” a play on 
words meaning both “Chile loses the judgment” 
and “Chile loses its mind.” | 

Asked who the readers are, Guzman quipped, 
“Td like to meet them!” He surmises: “Young peo- 
ple, educated people, older people with open 
minds, people from the political world, probably 
more middle- and upper-middle-class people.” 

The spectrum may be even more diverse, if devo- 
tees I met are any indication: they ranged from a 
former shantytown resident who has returned from 
exile in Canada and now runs a snack bar, to an ele- 
gant cosmopolitan widow who disdained her class 
to support Allende and lived for a while in 
Argentina after the coup, to journalist Patricia Ver- 
dugo, who, along with other prominent writers, 
donates work to the paper. To her The Clinic is not 
merely an information alternative; it is a critical 
form of psychic affirmation. “We contribute articles 
to compartmentalize our pain and anger,” she said. 
“We like seeing the front page. It’s a kind of collec- 
tive therapy.” a 
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Pepsed for Failure? 
Argentina's Crisis 


JAMES E. MAHON, JR. AND JAVIER CORRALES 


any observers anticipated Argentina's cur- 
rent financial crisis, but few expected to 
see the country’s worst political crisis 
since the 1970s, with five presidents in two weeks, 
looted supermarkets, and urban riots. A year ago 
analysts marveled at Argentina’s political stability. 
Today no one knows if the new government, created 
in Congress in the first week of 2002, will survive. 
And the United States has responded with indiffer- 
ence. While Argentina’s malady does not seem as 
contagious as was Mexico's or Russia’s (Brazil may 
yet sicken independently), it still raises important 
questions about Latin America’s commitment to 
free-market economics, and about globalization. 
What was a mild recession has become one of the 
country’s sharpest economic downturns ever. As 
Eduardo Duhalde, the hastily appointed president, 
noted in his acceptance speech before Congress, 
unemployment is at record levels, approaching 20 per- 
cent, while some 40 percent of Argentines now live 
below the poverty line. In 2001, GDP per capita fell an 
estimated 12 percent; at the same time, central bank 
reserves fell by $18 billion (from $35 billion), 24 per- 
cent of bank deposits fled, and the fiscal deficit rose to 
$9 billion (over 4 percent of a severely contracted GDP). 
The main problem is some $141 billion in foreign 
debt that the Argentine government and private sec- 
tor owe (giving Argentina the highest ratio of debt 
to annual exports among major debtor countries). 
This debt has to be paid from government revenues, 
but the crisis has cut these—most grievously in 
December, as Duhalde noted, when they fell almost 
a third. On January 3, the government missed a pay- 
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ment on the foreign debt, placing it into default; the 
next day it announced plans to devalue the peso, 
which was pegged to the value of the United States 
dollar. Since most domestic loans are now in dol- 
lars, devaluation compounds the misery of millions 
of Argentine households and firms, creating debts 
that are suddenly much harder to pay. 

How did Argentina come to this pass? Nearly alone ~ 
among the larger “emerging markets,” Argentina tied 
its currency tightly to the United States dollar in 1991, 
renouncing monetary independence in the pursuit of 
low inflation and economic stability. As a result, in the 
early 1990s it enjoyed strong economic growth and 
the praise of Wall Street and Washington. But the sys- 
tem weakened with the accumulation of more foreign 
debt and after financial shocks from Mexico, East 
Asia, Russia (these transmitted by nervous global 
investors), and Brazil. The public and private sectors 
borrowed more, moderating and postponing the 
adjustment to these shocks. But once the country fell 
into recession in late 1998, the debt burden blocked 
its recovery, largely by robbing the government of the 
credibility it needed when it promised to pay its debts 
and hold fast to the currency peg. . 

Many held up the Argentine government, which 
privatized even the post office, as a model free- 
market reformer, so it is understandable that others 
(including Duhalde’s wing of the Peronists) blame 
free markets for the crisis. But the “free-market 
model” includes a variety of approaches. The crisis 
was the fault of a particular financially driven ver- 
sion of this model, persistent fiscal deficits (not | 
excessive but significant nonetheless), especially in 
the provinces, disappointing export performance, 
and world financial volatility that has become an 
enduring feature of globalization. Argentina was 
also the first casualty of a new United States reluc- 
tance to offer rescue packages to countries—or 


rather, to countries far from the war on terrorism— 
in financial distress. 


THE ECSTASY AND THE AGONY 
OF THE CONVERTIBILITY PLAN 

Seeds of the current crisis were sown with the 
measures taken to solve the last one, the hyperin- 
flation and depression of 1989-1990. President Car- 
los Saúl Menem fixed the currency in a one-to-one 
embrace of the United States dollar; he also bal- 
anced the budget with new taxes, spending cuts, 
and massive privatizations, and opened the econ- 
omy to international trade. Under Economy Minis- 
ter Domingo Cavallo, the exchange policy became 
law in April 1991 as the “convertibility plan”: deval- 
uation required an act of Congress and the central 
bank could not issue money in excess of its liquid 
hard-currency reserves. The dollar and the peso 
would be fully convertible, equally acceptable both 
as legal tender and as units of account for banking. 

Was the convertibility plan doomed from the start? 
Maybe not. But its creators staked the economy on 
the easy availability of foreign financing and hence on 
the government’ credibility with financial markets. 

Due in part to the circumstances of its birth, the 
plan reflected a priority on financial stabilization 
over competitiveness. It linked the Argentine peso 
to the United States dollar not because Argentina 
carried out considerable trade with the United 
States—it did not—but primarily because the gov- 
ernment sought to accommodate the status quo 
after the inflationary 1980s, with dollars circulating 
everywhere as a parallel currency. Its creators also 
sought to impress financial markets and the United 
States Treasury Department. (They succeeded: con- 
vertibility was loudly and repeatedly praised by 
investment bankers and the financial press.) 

The move was part of a dramatic reorientation of 
Argentine foreign policy toward the United States. At 
times, the new posture might have seemed extreme— 
Foreign Minister Guido Di Tella liked to joke of-his 
governments “carnal embrace” of the United States. 
But the policy was popular among the beleaguered 
urban middle class. And it offered the promise of 
future benefits from the world’s only remaining super- 
power. It can be compared to NAFTA, but since the 
United States did not offer trade links to Argentina, a 
dollar-based currency board had to suffice. 

Argentines liked the plan not only because it killed 
inflation, but also for what it represented politically: 
a wall between politicians and the currency. It repre- 
sented a pledge not to return to the bad old days of 
surprise savings-robbing devaluations and printing 
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money to finance the deficits of patronage-mad gov- 
ernments. For the Peronist government in power in 
1991, headed by a former free-spending governor of 
a minor province, with an economic policy strong- 
man—Dominge Cavallo—then best known for 
imposing an inflationary shock as central bank pres- 
ident in 1982, such a pledge was absolutely necessary. 
But keeping it would demand fiscal rectitude and con- 
tinued reform efforts from Argentine politicians. 
Economists generally agree that countries face a 
“trilemma” when setting currency and monetary 
policies. Only two of the three things they might 
want to do—set an independent monetary policy, 
enjoy free capital movements, or fix their exchange 
rate to anchor prices—are possible at once. Argentina 
chose the fixed rate and the free capital, giving up 
monetary independence. Most Latin American gov- 
ernments—indeed, the majority of governments 
throughout the world—have embraced a greater 
degree of independence by letting their currencies 
“float” (though rarely freely) in value against others. 
Argentinas choice resembled the gold standard. 
Reviewing the world’s monetary experience from 
the 1870s to the 1990s, economic historian Barry 
Eichengreen has concluded that gold-standard rules 
have not been widely revived today because they 
are difficult to maintain under a well-organized and 
democratic polity. Why? Under gold-standard rules, 
the governmeni, in response to an external shock 
that throws the current-account balance into deficit, 
lets the monetary base shrink until recession 
(immediately), rising productivity (if policymakers 
are lucky or clever), and falling domestic prices 
(more slowly) put the account back in balance. 
Interest rates rise, attracting capital from abroad. 
The system corrects itself. But it is politically haz- 
ardous. It assumes that those bearing the costs of 
adjustment—bankrupt firms, workers facing wage 
cuts or unemployment—are politically insignifi- 
cant. Realistically, the government has to persuade 


_the financial markets that it can resist political 


opposition to tight money, perhaps for a few years. 
Some insist that a government can still use fiscal 
stimulus in this situation—but this depends on the 
market's belief that fiscal deficits are temporary. 

Yet, if the government incurs too much debt, it 
risks losing the fiscal tool. Once credibility is in 
doubt, the market demands higher interest rates 
and shorter maturities, raising borrowing costs and 
negating the stimulus. Unless external conditions 
turn suddenly favorable, this can lead to an unsus- 
tainable escalation of rates and fears—a financially 
caused economic slump. 
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Thus the convertibility plan, although spectacularly 
successful for a while, died at the hands of debt and 
recession. During its initial boom years (1991-1994), 
debt remained moderate. But when emerging markets 
felt the “tequila shock” from the Mexican financial cri- 
sis of 1994-1995, Argentina paid a huge price in for- 
eign debt, including a multibillion-dollar rescue 
package organized by the IMF, to maintain its currency 
peg—even as unemployment topped 18 percent. In 
the three subsequent years (1996-1998), as Menem 
abandoned structural reform and pursued growth 
despite turbulence in world financial markets, more 
debt accumulated. Then, as the country fell into reces- 
sion (late 1998 to the present), the government tried 
to spur recovery while persuading creditors of its 
commitment to fiscal rectitude and convertibility. This 
involved, by turns, tax cuts, fiscal austerity pacts, a 
new deal with the mF, expensive bond swaps, and 
coercive debt renegotiations. They did not work. 


BAD POLITICIANS, 
BAD GLOBALIZATION, OR BAD LUCK? 

The press is full of diagnoses of the Argentine 
collapse. Most blame the Argentine political class. 
There is surely truth in this, and it is an opinion 
shared by millions of Argentines. But this drama has 
a larger, less easily personalized setting: tax evasion, 
the stubborn problem of Argentine exports, and 
global financial volatility. 

The “bad politicians” argument has several impor- 
tant foundations. One is the impression of general 
venality that comes from press and tell-all book 
accounts of political life, often confirmed in Argen- 
tines’ everyday interactions with government. The 
second relates to policy reversals, mistakes, and per- 
sonality flaws (for example, Menem’s excesses, de la 
Rúas aloofness, and Cavallo’s gratuitous insults). The 
third pillar of this argument can be understood by 
comparing figures for GDP and foreign debt for the 
years 1996 to 1998. Here rapid growth corresponded 
to continued accumulation of foreign debt. That is, 
rather than use the good years to pay down debt 
(and pass reforms to make the economy more com- 
petitive), the government reverted to Peronist habits. 
The provinces were a particular problem. Home of 
Peronist strength, they were also the source of criti- 
cal fiscal excess at an inopportune time. Their com- 
bined budget deficit rose after 1995, with the lion’s 
share due to Buenos Aires province—then governed 
by Eduardo Duhalde. Worst of all was the wild 
patronage Menem employed in his campaign 
between 1997 and 1999 for constitutional changes 
permitting him to run for a third term. All in all (and 
consistent with scandals reported in the press), the 


Peronists needlessly saddled Argentina with an 
unbearable burden. Hence, the “bad politicians” 
explanation does have a great deal of truth. But let us 
complicate this picture. 

First, why focus on spending rather than tax rev- 
enues? Argentines evade taxes at much higher rates 
than do Chileans or Uruguayans. International Mone- 
tary Fund figures from the mid-1990s show compli- 
ance with value-added taxes at a rate of around 75 
percent in Chile and 50 percent in Argentina. Assum- 
ing a similar disparity across all tax types, if the Argen- 
tine authorities had been able to reduce evasion by only 
half of this margin—a gain of 12.5 percent in compli- 
ance, and thus of 25 percent in revenues—their fiscal 
deficit would have turned into an impressive surplus. 

The second point concerns the identity of Argen- 
tine borrowers. During the critical period between 
December 1995 and December 1998, the private sec- 
tor actually took on more debt than the public, dou- 
bling its foreign obligations from $18.2 billion to 
$36.5 billion; the nonfinancial public sector borrowed 
just under $16 billion. The ratio of public to private 
foreign debt fell from 3.7 to 2.3. This suggests that 
something other than fiscal profligacy was at work, 
encouraging all Argentines to take on foreign debt. 

What was it? The convertibility plan saw persis- 
tent current account deficits that had to be financed. 
Its effect on trade was, to many foreign and Argen- 
tine observers, a familiar result of curbing inflation 
by suddenly fixing the exchange rate. Since the peso 
was tied to the dollar while inflation still raged, iner- 
tial inflation thereafter made Argentina expensive— 
and imports cheap to Argentines. Moreover, from 
early 1996 onward, the dollar appreciated signifi- 
cantly relative to the ecu (and later, the euro), mak- 
ing Argentine costs even higher relative to the 
country’s main trading partners beyond Mercosur 
(the Southern Cone Common Market). Argentina 
thus failed to match the export performance of Chile 
or Mexico. Brazil’s January 1999 devaluation also 
hurt. Because the real depreciated significantly against 
the peso/dollar, Argentina’s Mercosur trade balance, 
and its attractiveness as a site for production and 
investment within the trade area, deteriorated. 

But there is another complication. The govern- 
ment did recognize its exchange-rate constraint, 
and it sought to reduce costs for exporters and 
improve productivity among producers of tradable 
goods generally. It cut taxes, offered rebates, and 
promoted measures to reduce labor costs. And 
export volumes did rise tremendously—including 
a significant increase in industrial goods. However, 
export values rose more slowly, in part because the 


sectors best prepared to respond to the new incen- 
tives produced primary commodities whose prices 
were generally falling. A key part of Argentina’s 
problem, then, came from an old bugaboo of its 
nationalist-oriented economists: falling prices of 
key exports. While a weaker peso arguably would 
have permitted Argentina to export more of the 
goods for which global demand was more dynamic, 
an old structural weakness, if not bad luck, seems 
to have been at work here. 

This is a major point of contention in post- 
mortems on Argentina. While advocates of con- 
vertibility assert that export problems would have 
been surmountable with a more energetic campaign 
to reduce the “Argentine cost” of labor restrictions 
and corruption, the idea that real currency appreci- 
ation is a good way to force productivity gains 
seems especially perverse in an economy with mas- 
sive unemployment. In any case, to the extent the 
peso was overvalued, this made foreign borrowing 
necessary for a longer time, and the accumulated 
debt hobbled the government in its response to eco- 
nomic shocks coming from abroad. 

A final set of issues concerns the international 
financial system. First, it is important to note the 
strong connection between global (especially 
United States) liquidity conditions and the for- 
tunes of emerging markets. When United States 
interest rates were falling or relatively low, the 
Argentine economy boomed; their rapid rise cor- 
responded to the Mexican crisis (and its propaga- 
tion to Argentina) in 1994—1995, and their upturn 
in 2000 corresponded to the deepening of the 
Argentine crisis. Argentina was an innocent 
bystander as rich-country liquidity changes and 
financial shocks from Mexico (1994-1995), East 
Asia (1997), and Russia (1998), propagated by 
global investors treating all emerging markets 
alike, drove up borrowing costs for government 
and businesses. 

More important, many of the same Wall Street 
firms that now blame Argentine politicians are 
those that happily lent to them a few years ago—or 
arranged bond issues, for tidy fees, so that others 
could hold the paper. This most egregious example 
came in June 2001, when prominent investment 
banks, led by a former high-level United States 
Treasury official, arranged an expensive “mega- 


1The quotations from Treasury Secretary Paul O’Neill are 
from The Economist, July 21, 2001. 
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swap” for Argentina, publicly uttering only encour- 
aging words about the country’s future. 

The IMF and the United States Treasury can be 
faulted for inconstancy. The fund tries to achieve 
several goals at once: promote adjustment, reward 
good reformers, and avoid moral hazard. But after 
making nice with Menem for too long, it suddenly 
started to worry about moral hazard after de la Rúa 
came to power, and especially after the change in 
United States administrations from Clinton to 
Bush. As for the Treasury Department, much of the 
world will probably blame it—in part because it is 
led by a man who made ignorant and pejorative 
comments about Argentina as the crisis deepened 
(“They’ve been off and on in trouble for 70 years or 
more. ... They don’t have any export industry to 
speak of at all. And they like it that way. Nobody 
forced them to be what they are.”) and because its 
actions reflected the Bush administration’s doubts 
about multilateralism in principle.! Still, as has 
been argued, there is plenty of blame to go around. 


LESSONS 

Several points can be made in conclusion. First, 
it was not a lack of transparency, weak banks, or 
inadequate intelligence or effort that brought 
Argentina down. Nor was it free markets. Yes, 
politicians made mistakes and behaved badly. But 
Argentina collapsed mainly because of financially 
biased integration into a volatile world financial 
market, which surged ahead of the country’s 
progress in remedying old problems with exports, 
productivity, corruption, and tax evasion. 

The answer for Argentina is not a return to the 
exclusionary liberalism of the nineteenth century, 
or to the corporatist cocoons of Perón. Since World 
War II, countries that opened their economies more 
to trade and capital flows have tended to erect large 
“shock absorbers” for those bankrupted or unem- 
ployed by world market trends. This social edifice 
has been crucial to maintaining public support for 
letting markets rule the sphere of production. In 
addition, as a vulnerable developing country, 
Argentina will need policies to cushion financial 
shocks: ample international reserves, countercycli- 
cal fiscal policy, and a more diversified export base. 
The Peronists are politically well positioned to build 
a market-friendly social edifice, if they can unite 
behind the president (ignoring the carping of 
Menem), and if Duhalde recognizes that exchange 
controls and multiple rates cannot work for long. 
The goal is clear, but the road to it is difficult. I 





“Latin America’s democracies are not in danger of collapse at this time. But | 
there are many real problems, and not many indications that these problems are 
being addressed with imagination and determination.” 
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Fragile Democracies 
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asked a young Brazilian in Rio de Janeiro how 
| President Fernando Henrique Cardoso was 

doing. “Oh, he is doing fine.” A pause. “It is the 
rest of us who are not doing so well.” This beguiling 
response can serve as a leitmotiv for how many 
Latin Americans view their new democratic regimes. 
It has just been a few years since authoritarian 
regimes—most military led—were replaced with 
popularly elected civilian governments throughout 
the region. These new regimes have survived. But 
the fanfare and enthusiasm that marked the transi- 
tion have given way to a more guarded view of 
democratic governance in the region, and, indeed, 
to increasing cynicism and apathy. 

The first Latin American country to restore demo- 
cratic institutions was Ecuador, in 1979. It was fol- 
lowed by its neighbor Peru in 1980, and then 
Argentina in 1983 and Uruguay in 1984. In Central 
America, the militaries returned to the barracks in El 
Salvador in 1984 and in Guatemala in 1986. In 1989 
Brazil finally broke free from a military regime that 
had begun in 1964. Dating the transition in Bolivia 
and in Honduras is more difficult, but in both coun- 
tries 1985 seems to have been a pivotal year. Two of 
the last countries to join the fashionable embracing 
of democracy, Chile and Nicaragua in 1990, did so 
after experiencing “socialism.” Paraguay closed the 
cycle with its open and competitive elections in 1993 
(some Paraguayans date their transition to the elec- 
tions of 1989 even though the victor was a general 
who had a few months earlier overthrown the dicta- 
tor Alfredo Stroessner). These new democracies 
joined the three countries where democratic pro- 
cesses had been established earlier: Costa Rica 
(1948), Colombia (1958), and Venezuela (1958). 
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professor of political science at Lehman College, City Univer- 
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his forthcoming book, Latin America at the End of Politics 
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As can be expected with such a diverse group of 
countries, there are many degrees of “success” with 
democracy. Countries that appear more successful 
include Chile, Uruguay, Bolivia, Argentina, El Sal- 
vador, and Costa Rica. On the other end of the con- 
tinuum are Peru, Ecuador, Venezuela, Brazil, 
Honduras, and Nicaragua. Differing outcomes are 
not easy to explain. There is no correlation between 
those countries that embraced democracy “early” or 
“late” and the initial set of outcomes of that transi- 
tion. Peru, for example, was one of the first countries 
to return to civilian rule, and its governance remains 
most problematic. Brazil was one of the last countries 
to embark on democratic rule, and it, too, is prob- 
lematic. Similarly, there is no easy correlation 
between the depth of earlier political conflict and 
present stability. Bolivia has a history of extreme 
political instability—characterized by military coups 
d’état—yet today it seems stable. Venezuela has a his- 
tory of constitutional rule, but it is floundering. Sur- 
prisingly, there are no socioeconomic indicators, such 
as per capita income, that predict political outcomes. 

Certain generalizations, however, can be made 
for Latin America as a whole. 


1. A number of indicators suggest that both new and 
old democratic regimes are under stress, their legiti- 
macy is being questioned, and their public support is 
increasingly fragile. 

Public opinion polls in individual countries, and 
for the region as a whole, demonstrate declining 
public confidence in democracy. A comprehensive 
survey of attitudes on government and politics in 
17 Latin American countries undertaken in 1996 by 
a private polling organization based in Chile, 
Barómetro Latinoamericano, showed only a minor- 
ity of those polled expressing satisfaction with the 
performance of their country’s democracy. The same 
frustration—or disappointment—was registered in 
polls conducted in 1997 and 1998. Support for the 
performance of democratic regimes is highest in 


Uruguay and Costa Rica, and lowest in such coun- 
tries as Brazil, Paraguay, Ecuador, and Honduras. 
The sweeping conclusion from the 1998 polling 
was that only 35 percent of Latin Americans are sat- 
isfied with the performance of their democracy. 
Public opinion polls also suggest widespread dis- 
appointment with the institutions of democracy, in 
particular with legislatures and political parties. 

Also indicative of the fragility of democracy in 
Latin America is the declining voter turnout in.elec- 
tions. In Brazil, for example, voting is obligatory, yet 
in the 1998 presidential elections, 36 percent of the 
106 million Brazilians eligible to vote stayed home 
or cast blank or invalid votes. Fernando Henrique 
Cardoso was reelected president by only 34 percent 
of the total voting population. In Colombia, absten- 
tion has climbed to over 50 percent. In Guatemala’s 
1996 presidential elections, in the departments of 
Huehuetenango and Quiché, where the population 
is overwhelmingly indigenous, 74 percent of eligible 
voters stayed home. In the country’s 1999 national 
referendum, the abstention rate was 81 percent. 

Another disturbing indicator is the lack of sup- 
port offered to candidates of traditional political 
parties. In some countries, such as Peru and 
Venezuela, important parties have all but collapsed. 
Alternatively, candidates with no political experi- 
ence have won elections. Alberto Fujimori in Peru 
is the best-known case. There also appears to be an 
increasing tendency—accepted by the public—to 
concentrate power in the executive, who rules by 
decrees instead of by laws. Finally, many in the 
media and the academic community openly express 
doubts about the desirability of democracy. They 
talk of the “Pinochet model,” a “democracy of low 
intensity,” and of a “façade of democracy.” 

What is happening? Why the declining support 
for democracy so soon after the scandals of “dirty 
wars,” “los desaparecidos,” and incompetent eco- 
nomic management by befuddled generals? 


2. Public dissatisfaction is not directed at the economic 
model of the day, unfettered markets. 

Public disenchantment is instead focused on cor- 
ruption and ineptitude in governing. A regionwide 
survey of public attitudes by the Spanish magazine 
Cambio 16 revealed that for the overwhelming major- 
ity the most serious problem in their countries is cor- 
ruption. In impoverished Bolivia, most Bolivians say 
that corruption is a greater problem than unemploy- 
ment. Election results also do not demonstrate pub- 
lic rejection of the liberal economic model. Wealthy 
businessmen with programs of economic liberaliza- 
tion win elections, such as Juan Carlos Wasmosy in 
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Paraguay. In the 1993 Chilean election, 90 percent of 
the votes went to candidates who accepted the reign- 
ing economic model. Even the 1998 election in 
Venezuela of Hugo Chavez—a former army colonel 
and coup plotter—can be interpreted not as a vote 
against liberalism, but instead a vote against corrup- 
tion in the country’s traditional political parties. The 
dominant attitude in the region is best captured by a 
Mexican intellectual who said he no longer cared 
about governments of the right or the left; he would 
settle for any honest government. 


3. The public has sweeping (and perhaps unfair) cri- 
teria for granting political legitimacy. 

Intellectuals may separate regime type from every- 
day public administration, but the public makes no 
such distinction. Legitimacy is accorded governors 
not on the basis of how they acquired power, but 
what they do with it. The abrupt transition from 
authoritarianism to democracy in the 1980s was not 
accompanied by a wholesale remaking of the bureau- 
cracies that provide (or do not provide) important 
services to a needy public. In too many instances, the 
state remains inefficient, unresponsive, and corrupt. 
Costa Rica has been a democracy since 1948, but a 
bumper sticker suggests the challenge facing winners 
of elections in Latin America: “Every time I hit a 
pothole, I think of the president.” In neighboring 
Nicaragua, a congressional leader told me that a sur- 
vey of Nicaraguans revealed that the expectation of 
members of Congress is that they help secure jobs 
and visas to the United States. Throughout Latin 
America, there is a need not just to improve the 
machinery of government, but also to explain what 
are reasonable expectations of government—and 
democratic government in particular. The Uruguayan 
statesman Julio Maria Sanguinetti goes further, sug- 
gesting that democracy demands a supportive polit- 
ical culture. As he puts it, in the most telling of 
phraseology, “Consumers need to be citizens too.” 


4. Political parties are the weakest link in Latin Amer- 
icas democracies. 

In contemporary democratic theory, political par- 
ties are the essential building blocks. They have 
responsibility for aggregating public preferences, 
formulating plans for governing, and fielding can- 
didates. With only limited exceptions, political par- 
ties in Latin America are not institutionalized, they 
are not stable, they do not have roots in society, 
they are not independent of ambitious leaders, and 
they are not democratic in their internal organiza- 
tion. In the aftermath of military rule in Ecuador, 
the country has seemingly made a habit of electing 
a president from a different political party. Between 
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14 and 17 parties routinely compete in legislative 
elections, with at least 10 of them winning seats. 
The strongest party in Congress at any one time has 
never represented anything close to a majority of 
voters, polling between 15 and 30 percent of the 
vote, and usually about 20 percent. 

' None of Ecuador's political parties has deep roots 
in society. Indeed, even politicians have shallow roots 
in their own political parties. One of the features of 
Ecuadors politics is what is called cambio de camiseta 
(change of shirt): candidates for positions in Congress 
run for office under a party banner, but once elected 
they commonly change parties, or just proclaim 
themselves independents. At times, more than a 
fourth of the members of Congress claim no party 
affiliation. Party affiliation is shed so as to enhance 
the bargaining power of individual members of 
Congress. I asked an Ecuadorian congressman, in the 
privacy of his office, how much a congressional vote 
was worth. “If it is not a vote of great importance, 
something like two jobs in the customs authority.” 

Other countries, notably Brazil, also suffer from 
political fragmentation. Brazil has 20 political par- 
ties, so everything depends on “coalitions.” And the 
stability of coalitions is continually undermined by 
members of Congress changing parties at will. Even 
in regimes that are essentially two-party systems, 
such as Honduras, there are no strong connections 
between society and party. Electoral competition has 
not been sufficient to end cronyism, indifference, 
and corruption. In Honduras, public sentiment 
toward the country’s two political parties is captured 
by the quip, “They eat from the same plate.” In the 
Dominican Republic there is an even more disturb- 
ing maxim about the country’s political elite: “They 
are white and they understand one another.” 


5. The reform of political parties is stymied by a lack 
of political involvement on the part of many of the 
middle class, and the managers and professionals 
whose skills are sorely needed. 

Throughout Latin America, there is a common 
fatalism about politics, as if all outcomes are fore- 
ordained. Political parties are left to politicos. As a 
Guatemalan manager put it, “Los buenos no se 
meten” (Decent people do not get involved). This 
lack of political participation in the management of 
political parties, and in politics in general, is at odds 
with common ideas about the economy, which is 
held to need constant scrutiny and calibration. A 
similar attitude toward politics is lacking. 


6. Political participation is retarded in part by the lack 
of ideas, of conflicting paradigms on how best to orga- 
nize state and society. 


As a member of Venezuela’s Congress put it, 
“There is no debate because there are no alterna- 
tives.” A Peruvian journalist, Raúl Wiener, has 
argued that Peruvian politics has suffered from a 
“general crisis of intellectual production.” It is 
telling—and depressing, too—that no one reads 
anymore. Before, those on the left were the most stu- 
dious, the most inclined to read political theory. But 
now they do not read: not Marx or Lenin, and not 
any substitutes. A former guerrilla in El Salvador, 
now a member of the Democratic Party, told me: 
“There is nothing to read; there are no reference 
points.” For her and her colleagues, one learns only 
from the experience of governing. 

The silence of intellectuals and politicians is 
striking. They both are terribly short of ideals that 
can mobilize people. In particular, there is little evi- 
dence of energy and creativity in searching for ways 
in which state and society can ameliorate inequal- 
ity and poverty. Innovation in public administration 
is largely confined to public finance, where the 
guiding aspiration is inevitably to rein in govern- 
ment spending (and so avoid inflation-spawning 
deficits). Private initiatives are few. The poor are 
seen as an inevitable part of the social landscape. 

- Even Latin America’s last guerrillas, those of 
Colombia, are seemingly bereft of ideas. Guerrillas 
operate in nearly half of Colombia and control a siz- 
able part of the country. They are fought by the mil- 
itary and by paramilitary forces. The fighting is savage 
and has generated a major social crisis. But what is 
the fighting about? The largest rebel group is the Rev- 
olutionary Armed Forces of Colombia (FARC). What, 
if anything, does it advocate? It has not articulated an 
ideology or a set of proposals, leaving it open to 
charges that it fights for the spoils of the trade in nar- 
cotics and the gains from such crimes as kidnapping. 
The Farc has not contributed to political debate in 
Colombia, let alone elsewhere in Latin America. 


7. In the absence of ideas—and passions—there are 
only interests. 

These, of course, have always existed. But perhaps 
they are more transparent now. Latin America has 
always been characterized as being both more cul- 
turally homogeneous and more radically inegalitar- 
ian than other parts of the world. In fact, inequality 
is real enough, homogeneity less so. The ethnic 
schism between indigenous people and those 
referred to as ladinos is pronounced. Indigenous pop- 
ulations are better organized and more independent 
today, especially in countries where they constitute 
a substantial part of the population. Afro-Brazil- 
ians—who represent perhaps 40 percent of the pop- 


ulation of Brazil—are also increasingly able to make 
demands for a redress in their subordinate status. 

There are now more pronounced—and grow- 
ing—divisions, not based on ethnicity, but rather 
between the capital and the rest of the country (the 
“interior” as it is still sometimes called in Havana). 
The economic and cultural disparities between the 
capital and the remainder of the country introduce 
an odd disjunct into the politics of representation. 
In Guatemala, for example, it can be argued that the 
winner of the 1996 presidential election was the 
candidate of Guatemala City; the loser was the can- 
didate of the rest of the country. Increasingly, the 
route to the presidency in Latin America includes 
serving as mayor of the capital. 

In some countries regional disparities are pro- 
nounced. The wealthiest state in Mexico, Nueva 
Leon (located in the north), has a per capita income 
10 times that of the poorest Mexican state, Chiapas 
(located in the south). In a number of countries, 
including Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, Peru, 
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America is an elastic concept, but it is most com- 
monly associated with redistributive economic poli- 
cies, usually financed in an unsustainable manner. 
Populism has a less well-understood political dimen- 
sion, however: the “politics of antipolitics.” Populists 
who come to power through democratic elections 
govern in an authoritarian style justified by contin- 
ual attacks on traditional political elites and estab- 
lished institutions. 

: Today, economic populism is not the threat it was 
in earlier decades. There has been considerable “eco- 
nomic learning” by elites, including those of the pri- 
vate sector and governmental bureaucracies, and the 
international financial community is always on guard. 
A political leader bent on pursuing populist economic 
policies would quickly confront opposition from a 
daunting coalition of institutionalized actors who can 
put unbearable pressure on any maverick leader. 

Much more likely are forms of political pop- 
ulism á la Alberto Fujimori—antiparty politics. 
Alberto Fujimori, 
the son of Jap- 


and Bolivia, there is Shifts in economic policies bring sharp and sudden shifts anese immigrants, 


a rivalry between 
the sierra and the 
lowlands. (Ecuado- 


in economic fortunes. Resilient democracies can cope, 
but can fragile democracies? 


assumed the pres- 
idency of Peru in 
1990 after win- 





rians from the sierra 

call their brethren on the coast “monkeys.”) It 
remains to be seen how ethnic, regional, and urban- 
rural divisions will play themselves out, but the 
basic political fault lines are becoming decidedly 
less ideological. 


8. In the fragile democracies of Latin America, the 
political risk is not, as in decades past, a return to mil- 
itary rule. 

The military realizes that the international context 
has changed and that the pressures on anyone seek- 
ing to usurp power would be overwhelming. In any 
case, the soldiers have no inclination to govern. 
There are no visible dangers to the nation or their 
own prerogatives. Like so many others today in Latin 
America, ranking military officers are interested in 
making money. Many officers throughout the region 
have business interests on the side. And the military 
as an institution often owns and operates businesses, 
sometimes of an ominous kind, such as the cemetery 
run by the armed forces in Honduras. 

Instead, the greater political danger to democracy 
in Latin America comes from a growing number of 
voters who either abstain from voting altogether or 
vote for antidemocratic candidates who offer “sim- 
ple solutions” to complex problems. “Simple solu- 
tions” are a populist mantra. Populism in Latin 


ning a competitive 
election. But he augmented his power in 1992 by 
what is now known throughout Latin America as 
a “fujimorazo”—dissolving Congress under the pre- 
text that legislators were corrupt and inept. 
Democracy’s “checks and balances” were disman- 
tled with the argument that public faith in Peru's 
traditional political parties had declined. Fujimori 
offered “administration,” not “politics.” Surely all 
Peruvians recognized that this gambit was 
antidemocratic. Nonetheless, in Peru—and else- 
where in Latin America—voters can become so 
frustrated with the traditional parties that they opt 
for exciting if dangerous leaders. Even elites, fear- 
ful of economic populism, may acquiesce in a 
political leadership that is determined to govern. 
But this kind of heady and combative government 
inevitably contributes to the further weakening of 
democratic institutions, including political parties, 
legislatures, and the judiciary. 


9. The democracies of Latin America are hostage to eco- 
nomic trends and are vulnerable to economic shocks. 
There is statistical evidence that the percentage of 
poor people in Chile has declined because of robust 
economic growth, up to an enviable 6 to 8 percent 
per year. In Costa Rica, the successful promotion of 
exports and the development of tourism have 
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resulted in a low unemployment rate. In many other 
countries, though, the “new” economic strategy has 
brought painful dislocations, such as the surge in 
unemployment in Argentina and the political crisis 
that has gripped the country since December. And 
there is scattered but persuasive evidence that eco- 
nomic liberalization and the development of new 
export commodities are exacerbating inequality. 
These unequal gains—or losses; as the case may 
be—translate into political tensions. For example, 
in El Salvador, the National Republican Alliance is 
threatened with fragmentation because of divisions 
between the agro-export elite, who founded the 
party but are not faring so well, and the financial- 
sector elite, who increasingly dominate the party. 
Shifts in economic policies bring sharp and sudden 
shifts in economic fortunes. Resilient democracies 
can cope, but can fragile democracies? 

Another, more nettlesome question: How depen- 
dent has Latin America become on a healthy world 
economy, and, in particular, on capital inflows? For 
a number of years Latin America has had a very 
large capital inflow, billions of dollars annually. This 
investment, along with healthy markets for many 
of the region’s exports, has caused a spurt of eco- 
nomic growth and patched over many problems— 
including increased inequality. What happens if 
capital dries up, or if world trade contracts? The 
economic difficulties in Latin America during the 
1980s were exacerbated by indebtedness. Latin 
American countries continue to have considerable 
foreign debt, which is constraining and which 
makes the region especially vulnerable to a con- 
traction in the world economy. There is an expres- 
sion in financial circles: When the United States 
sneezes, Europe gets a cold. Perhaps the corollary 
is, and Latin America gets pneumonia. 


10. Mexico may be a bellwether rather than an 
exception. 

In Latin America there is' an expression, “Como 
México no hay dos” (There is no place like Mexico). 
Mexico is sui generis. Before the wave of democracy 
in Latin America, Mexico did not look so bad: the 
military was nowhere to be seen, there were elec- 
tions, and there was a periodic change of presidents. 
After the “transitions” elsewhere, though, Mexico 
looked like what the Peruvian writer Mario Vargas 
Llosa labeled it: “the perfect dictatorship.” Elections 
and a new president every six years no longer 
masked the fact that the country was essentially a 
one-party state, the kingdom of the Institutional 
Revolutionary Party (PRI), founded in 1929. The 


party mixed paternalistic populism with electoral 
skulduggery to become the longest-ruling political 
party in the world. 

The pri provided a facade of legitimacy for crony- 
ism, clientelism, and.corruption. The 1982 eco- 
nomic crisis in Mexico stimulated some effort at 
political reform, as did—again—the 1994 crisis. 
Although the leadership of the PRI sometimes gave 
the impression that its attitude was “things have to 
change so that nothing changes,” a variety of cir- 
cumstances and some statesmanship led to elec- 
tions in 2000 that were free and competitive. And 
the PRI lost. 

The candidate of the National Action Party (PAN), 
Vicente Fox, won the election. His campaign appear- 
ances included his stomping a plastic dinosaur, rep- 
resenting the PRI, with his cowboy boots. In Fox’s 
December 2000 inauguration address to Congress, 
he promised there would be, after 71 years of conti- 
nuity, a “new political future,” with a “reform of the 
state, breaking paradigms.” But is a new “paradigm” 
for governing truly in the offing? 

Mexicans voted for an alternative to the pri only 
when it was safe to do so, when there was an end to 
ideological differences that might reverberate 
throughout state and society. Conflict is being 
averted, but so is the possibility of profound 
change. A Mexican president who is not from the 
PRI is now a threat only to the cronyism of the PRI. 
Mexico is different, in so many ways, from the rest 
of Latin America; yet politically Mexico enters the 
twenty-first century with the same absence of ide- 
ological—and thus programmatic—contestation 
that is lacking elsewhere. 

In sum, Latin America’s democracies are not in 
danger of collapse at this time. But there are many real 
problems—and not many indications—that these 
problems are being addressed with imagination and 
determination. It is not clear how tired and cynical 
voters will react if further deterioration takes place, or 
if the region is subjected to economic shocks. True, 
the regions democracies have brought peace and 
greater protection of basic human rights. Democratic 
governments have brought a welcome sense of “nor- 
malcy,” too. What is notable, though, is not just that 
the democracies are “rickety,” hardly prepared to 
tackle difficult economic and social problems, but that 
the populace is not prepared to engage in deep dis- 
cussions about state and society, about needs and aspi- 
rations, and about how these needs and aspirations 
could be met. The considerable promises of democ- 
racy have yet to be fulfilled in Latin America. E 
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Osama bin Laden 
as Transnational Revolutionary Leader 


MARK N. KATZ 


abeling Osama bin Laden as a terrorist is 

entirely appropriate; he is, after all, the man 

behind the September 11 attacks on the 
World Trade Center and the Pentagon, as well as 
previous attacks on the United States embassies in 
Kenya and Tanzania, the uss Cole, and other Ameri- 
can targets. Bin Laden, however, is not just a terror- 
ist: he is also a revolutionary. More 
specifically, he is a transnational 
revolutionary leader. 

A transnational revolutionary 
leader seeks to foment his or her 
brand of revolution not just in one country, but in 
many countries. Bin Laden is certainly not the first 
transnational revolutionary leader to make an 
appearance on the world stage. Lenin, for example, 
did not want to spark Marxist revolution only in 
Russia, but throughout the world. Mao in China 
and Che and Castro in Latin America sought to 
spread Marxist revolution in their regions and 
beyond. Nasser was not content to lead an Arab 
nationalist revolution in Egypt, but hoped to effect 
revolutionary change throughout the Arab world. 
Qaddafi and Saddam Hussein, among others, 
attempted to take up where Nasser left off. The Aya- 
tollah Khomeini did not want Islamic revolution 
just for Iran, but for the entire Muslim world. Bin 
Laden also seeks to spread Islamic revolution 
throughout the Muslim world. 

None of these previous transnational revolution- 
ary leaders achieved his ultimate goal. However, 
some of them—or their successors—did witness the 
spread of their brand of revolution to other countries. 
From Russia, Marxist revolution radiated to coun- 
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tries in Eastern Europe, Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica. Arab nationalist revolution succeeded in half a 
dozen other Arab countries after it first occurred in 
Egypt. Islamic fundamentalist revolution, however, 
has occurred in only two other countries—Sudan 
and Afghanistan—since the 1979 Iranian revolution. 
Despite the recent rollback of the Taliban, Islamist 
movements remain active in many 
other countries. 

Of course, significant differences 
exist between bin Laden and previ- 
ous transnational revolutionary lead- 
ers. Indeed, no two have sought to spread revolution 
in exactly the same manner. Each has fashioned a 
strategy he thought suited for the times and countries 
in which he was attempting to accomplish this task. 
Despite these differences, bin Laden’s bid to spread 
transnational revolution shares important similarities 
with those of his predecessors. Bin Laden has bene- 
fited from a set of circumstances that facilitated the 
efforts of previous transnational revolutionary lead- 
ers to spread their brand of revolution. At the same 
time, these previous transnational revolutionary lead- 
ers failed to propagate their ideologies to the degree 
they hoped because of a set of obstacles that bin 
Laden himself either faces now or is likely to confront 
soon, if he remains at large. 


“ROOT CAUSES” 

Whether it was the Marxism of Lenin, Mao, Che, 
or Castro; the Arab nationalism of Nasser, Qaddafi, 
or Saddam Hussein; or the Islamic fundamentalism 
of Khomeini or bin Laden, each of these ideologies 
has won followers in many countries because of 
widespread resentment of authoritarian rule, an over- 
bearing foreign presence or influence, and unequal 
income distribution. In virtually all cases where rev- 
olution has occurred, these three problems have 
appeared to local populations to be inextricably inter- 
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related: foreign interests supported the continuation 
of authoritarian (or outright colonial) rule to enrich 
themselves at the expense of the country’s people. 

Examples abound. The authoritarian czarist 
regime in Russia appeared to act as the protector of 
foreign investors by the early twentieth century. The 
Kuomintang regime in China failed to protect the 
country against Japanese invasion and exploitation. 
The Egyptian monarchy seemed to be no more than 
a fig leaf for British control. The Batista regime in 
Cuba and the shah’s regime in Iran both were seen 
as puppets of American economic interests. 

Many in the Muslim world believe that the oil- 
rich countries of the Arabian Peninsula rule in an 
authoritarian manner for the benefit of Western 
interests and at the expense of Muslims. Indeed, 
this perception is growing inside bin Laden’s home- 
land, Saudi Arabia. Although the West still gener- 
ally views Saudi Arabia as enormously wealthy, the 
decline in the real price of oil combined with a high 
population growth rate have resulted in Saudi per 
capita income dropping by 50 percent or more since 
the mid-1980s. As the scholar Mai Yamani has 
shown, many young Saudis blame the United States 
for this situation. While some believe the United 
States has taken advantage of their government, 
others see the Saudi government as actively collab- 
orating with America in the pursuit of anti-Islamic 
aims. Either way, they view the Saudi government 
as unnecessarily—and inexcusably—subservient to 
America and the West. Many Saudis and Muslims 
elsewhere share bin Laden's dissatisfaction over the 
presence of non-Muslim troops inside the country 
that contains Islam’s two holiest cities (American 
forces are stationed in Saudi Arabia to protect the 
kingdom from an Iraqi invasion).1 

In addition to the general perception that author- 
itarian rule/foreign domination/economic exploita- 
tion are at the root of their countries’ problems, 
these revolutionary leaders were able to draw ona 
transnational revolutionary ideology that was 
already in the air in many countries. The rise of 
Marxism as a popular transnational revolutionary 
ideology preceded Lenin by several decades. Arab 
nationalism was a popular revolutionary ideology 
in many Arab countries long before Nasser came to 
power in Egypt, as was Islamic fundamentalism in 
many Muslim countries before Khomeini came to 
power in Iran. 


1See Mai Yamani, Changed Identities: The Challenge of the 
New Generation in Saudi Arabia (London: Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 2000). 


Lenin, Nasser, and Khomeini were, however, the 
first to lead their brand of transnational revolution 
to power. After initial success in their own coun- 
tries, many Marxists in other countries flocked to 
Lenin’s banner, Arab nationalists to Nasser’s, and 
Islamic fundamentalists to Khomeini’. 

The failure of Lenin, Nasser, and Khomeini to 
accomplish the ambitious task of successfully spread- 
ing their brand of revolution to many (or even to any, 
in Lenin's and Khomeini’s cases) other countries did 
not discredit the transnational revolutionary ideolo- 
gies they espoused. On the contrary, their failure ben- 
efited subsequent transnational revolutionary leaders. 

For Mao, Che, and Castro, Lenin’s success in 
Russia popularized Marxism-Leninism as a revolu- 
tionary ideology, but his failure to bring it to their 
regions allowed them the opportunity to try to do 
so. Nasser’s success in bringing Arab nationalist 
revolution to Egypt helped popularize that ideology 
throughout the Arab world, but his failure to unite 
it under his leadership afforded Qaddafi in Libya 
and later Saddam Hussein in Iraq the opportunity 
to try (and fail) to do so. Similarly, Khomeini’s suc- 
cess in bringing Islamic fundamentalist revolution 
to Iran gained a following for this ideology not just 
among his fellow Shiites but also among Sunnis, 
but his failure to export it elsewhere has provided 
bin Laden with the opportunity to attempt to do so 
in the Sunni Muslim world. | 


OBSTRUCTIONS I: THE MAJOR POWERS 

Although bin Laden’s attempt to foment trans- 
national revolution has been facilitated by many fac- 
tors that aided previous such efforts, it also faces many 
of the same obstacles they did—or appears likely to. 

First, previous transnational revolutionary lead- 
ers galvanized the opposition of the contemporary 
great powers and their allies. Some external powers 
actually sought to reverse the Bolshevik Revolution 
in 1917 by intervening militarily in Russia shortly 
afterward. Although this military intervention 
failed, the major powers undertook steps in the fol- 
lowing years to contain Soviet Russia as well as sup- 
press Communist parties in their own countries and 
colonies. Except for the dubious case of Mongolia 
(which became Marxist in the early 1920s as a 
result of Russian intervention, not indigenous rev- 
olution), the great powers succeeded in preventing 
any further Marxist revolutions until the disruption 
of the international system that occurred as a result 
of World War II. 

Similarly, the success of Marxist revolution in 
China in 1949 led the United States and its allies to 


try to prevent its spread elsewhere in Asia. France 
and later the United States obviously failed to do so 
in Indochina. But Western intervention was instru- 
mental in preventing the forcible export of Marxist 
revolution from North Korea to South Korea and at 
suppressing Marxist revolutionary movements in 
Malaya (now part of Malaysia), the Philippines, and 
other parts of Asia. The United States responded to 
the success of the 1959 Marxist revolution in Cuba 
by vigorously assisting in the suppression of Marx- 
ist revolution elsewhere in Latin America. The 1979 
Sandinista revolution in Nicaragua was a notable 
failure, but American efforts at suppression suc- 
ceeded in many other Latin American countries 
(including Bolivia, El Salvador, Guatemala, and 
Peru) from the 1960s onward. 

It was not so much Nasser’s seizure of power in 
1952 that galvanized the West against him as his 
1955 arms deal with Czechoslovakia, nationalization 
of the Suez Canal 
in 1956, and union 
with Syria in 1958. 
The West did not 
succeed in halting 
the spread of Arab 
nationalist revolu- 
tion to several countries, but American and British 
intervention or support helped maintain pro-West- 
ern regimes in Lebanon, Jordan, and the oil 
monarchies of the Arabian Peninsula. French inter- 
vention halted Qaddafi’s forcible attempt to export 
his brand of revolution to Chad in the 1980s, and 
the United States-led UN intervention in the 
1990-1991 Persian Gulf war halted Saddam Hus- 
sein’s forcible attempt to export his brand of revo- 
lution to Kuwait (and possibly beyond). (Only a 
few years earlier, the leading Western powers as 
well as the Soviet Union provided arms and other 
support to Saddam Hussein during much of the 
Iran—Iraq war—which Hussein initiated—when 
they feared Khomeini’s forces would overrun Iraq 
and then move on to the less populous Arabian 
Peninsula countries, setting up Islamic republics 
dependent on Iran.) 

Similarly, the September 11 terror attacks on New 
York and Washington, D.C. have galvanized the 
United States to militarily intervene against bin 
Laden and his Taliban protectors in Afghanistan. 
While the United States and the Northern Alliance 
have succeeded in rolling back the Taliban, it remains 
to be seen whether Washington will be able to pre- 
vent bin Laden's brand of Islamic fundamentalist rev- 
olution from spreading to other Muslim countries. 


The disappearance of bin Laden and the Taliban 
does not necessarily mean that the appeal of Islamic 
fundamentalist revolution will also disappear. 
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OBSTRUCTIONS II: NATIONALIST DIFFERENCES 

Although the ideologies transnational revolution- 
ary leaders espouse are intended to allow adherents 
to overcome narrow national differences and replace 
them with loyalty to a larger transnational—or pan- 
national—group, these leaders have largely failed at 
this task. The ringing phrase from The Communist 
Manifesto—“Workers of all countries, unite!”—was 
the goal of Lenin and other Marxists. They fully 
expected nations that experienced Marxist revolu- 
tion to automatically become and remain the closest 
of allies. Instead, bitter rivalries developed between 
many Marxist revolutionary regimes, such as those 
between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia, between 
Yugoslavia and Albania, between the Soviet Union 
and China, between the Soviet Union and Albania, 
between China and Vietnam, and between China 
and Albania. Nene of these rifts ended until they 
were overcome by the collapse of communism in 
1989-1991. Some 
still continue. 

Nasser and other 
Arab nationalist lead- 
ers sought to end 
what they saw as 
the artificial divi- 
sion of the Arab world imposed by colonialism and 
to unite all Arabs into one enormous state. Yet, here 
again, hostile relations developed between many 
Arab nationalist regimes, such as those between 
Egypt and Syria after the latter pulled out of their 
union in 1961, between Egypt and Iraq, between 
Syria and Iraq, and between Egypt and Libya. While 
some are active and others dormant, all these rival- 
ries continue. 

The Islamic revolutionary regimes have not fared 
much better at unity. Iran and Taliban-ruled 
Afghanistan almost went to war in 1998. Tehran 
provided military assistance to the anti-Taliban 
Northern Alliance long before Washington did after 
September 11. And for all its anti-American 
rhetoric, Iranian assistance to the Northern Alliance 
has continued even after the American military 
intervention in Afghanistan began in early October. 

Whether the pan-Islam preached by bin Laden 
can be implemented—and sustained—remains an 
open question. We do know that the Sunni funda- 
mentalist regime in Sudan supported bin Laden 
(and he them) for several years until his departure 
in 1996, when the Sudanese government wanted to 
distance itself from him. Moreover, the Khartoum 
regime moved closer to the United States immedi- 
ately after September 11. Sudan’s fundamentalist 
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government appears to be more interested in sur- 
vival than in spreading revolution. 


OBSTRUCTIONS Ill: DOMESTIC DIVISIONS 

Not only have transnational revolutionary lead- 
ers been unable to overcome nationalist differences 
between countries adhering to their ideology, they 
and their successors have often failed to overcome 
ethnic and other differences within their own coun- 
tries. Lenin hoped that his transnational ideology 
would overcome all distinctions between Russians 
and the many non-Russian groups conquered under 
the czars. But instead of uniting these different 
groups into a common Soviet identity, communist 
rule exacerbated ethnic differences in the Soviet 
Union to the point where, when Mikhail Gorbachev 
began to initiate democratization in the late 1980s, 
the principal demand of many non-Russians was 
independence. Marxist rule widened ethnic differ- 
ences in many other countries, as well. 

In Egypt, Nasser’s Arab nationalist revolution 
increased tensions between the north and the south.2 
Nasser’s successors would later be challenged by a 
revolutionary group, al-Jama’a al-Islamiyya, that 
sought not only Islamic revolution in Egypt, but also 
an end to the north’s domination over the south. 

Ethnic division is a problem that has especially 
plagued the Islamic fundamentalist revolutionary 
regimes in Iran, Sudan, and Afghanistan. Tehran 
continues to fear the possibility of secession 
by Iran’s non-Persian minorities—especially the 
Azeris. Since its inception in 1989, Sudan's Islamic 
revolutionary regime has fought a bitter war to 
prevent the secession of the non-Muslim south. 
And while almost all Afghans are Muslims, the 
Taliban (who were bin Laden’s host) overwhelm- 
ingly came from just one of that country’s ethnic 
groups: the Pashtun. The Taliban had almost no 
support among Afghanistan’s Tajik, Uzbek, and 
Hazara populations. 


OBSTRUCTIONS IV: AUTHORITARIANISM 
AND ECONOMIC DYSFUNCTION 

Transnational revolutionaries have faced two 
other major problems. One is their inability to fos- 
ter sustained economic development. Marxism- 
Leninism promised a bright shining future in which 
individual economic well-being would be far supe- 
rior to what capitalism could produce. But over 


2See Mamoun Fandy, “Egypts Islamic Group: Regional 
Revenge?” The Middle East Journal, vol. 48, no. 4 (Autumn 
1994). 


time it became increasingly apparent—especially to 
those living under Marxist rule—that their state- 
run economies produced significantly inferior liv- 
ing standards compared to those in the capitalist 
West. One communist country where living stan- 
dards have recently improved—China—accom- 
plished this largely by abandoning the Marxist 
economic model and embracing capitalism. 

Nasser’s Arab nationalist economic model called 
for a state-run economy to be funded by the wind- 
fall that would result from the inclusion of the oil- 
rich Persian Gulf monarchies into his projected 
pan-Arab state. The latter never occurred, and 
Egypt remained poor. But living standards are low 
even in those Arab nationalist states with great 
petroleum wealth—Algeria, Libya, and Iraq—due 
to a combination of low oil prices and the use of 
this revenue not for economic development, but for 
military and other unproductive purposes. 

Not surprisingly, Sudan and Afghanistan, which 
were poor before their Islamic fundamentalist rev- 
olutions, have remained poor since. Iran is rich in 
oil, but its citizens’ standard of living has remained 
low because of several factors, especially large-scale 
government subsidies to unprofitable “Islamic” 
enterprises as well as defense outlays. Iran’s experi- 
ence shows that Islamic fundamentalist revolutions 
in other oil-producing Muslim countries may not 
result in improved economic conditions for their 
citizens either. 

The second problem faced by transnational rev- 
olutionary leaders has also been the result of a con- 
scious decision to rule in an authoritarian manner. 
Believing that they know the “will of the people” or 
the “will of God” better than anyone else, their 
intolerance of any disagreement has appeared fully 
justified to them. The slow, deliberative process of 
democracy with all the compromises it entails is 
seen as unnecessary when they already know the 
“right” answers, to all questions. 

Of course, these transnational revolutionary 
leaders, along with their successors and emulators, 
have not always known the right answers. Indeed, 
they have come up with some spectacularly wrong 
answers—such as the mass killings carried out by 
Stalin. and Mao, the invasions of Iran and Kuwait 
launched by Hussein, and the suppression of 
women under the Taliban. Even where they man- 
age to avoid such behavior, the persistence or exac- 
erbation of the previously mentioned obstructions 
(conflict with the status quo powers and other rev- 
olutionary regimes, internal ethnic or religious con- 
flict, and economic failure) has steadily eroded 


whatever popular support revolutionary regimes 
enjoy when they first come to power. 

Marxist-Leninist, Arab nationalist, and Islamic 
fundamentalist revolutionary regimes have all 
encountered this set of problems. It is doubtful that 
any other Islamic revolutionary regimes bin Laden 
or his successors help bring to power would be able 
to avoid them. | 


WILL HISTORY REPEAT ITSELF? 

Although the same “root causes” that helped pre- 
vious transnational revolutionary leaders have also 
aided Osama bin Laden, he also faces the same 
obstructing factors they did, and thus his grandiose 
revolutionary ambitions are failing too. 

How these previous transnational revolutionary 
leaders failed, however, offers some sobering 
lessons. None succeeded in spreading his brand of 
revolution to the degree he had hoped, but failure 
to do so did not discourage others from trying 
later. As the cases of Lenin, Nasser, and Khomeini 
show, defeating—or containing—their attempts to 
foster transnational revolution did not stop others 
from seeking to emulate them. The same may well 
prove true for bin Laden. Even if he and his Tal- 
iban allies are completely defeated, someone 
else—inspired by their example—may try to begin 
where they left off. The defeat of bin Laden, then, 
will achieve little if it merely serves to inspire 
future bin Ladens. 
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Can this be prevented? Previous experience with 
the Marxist-Leninist and the Arab nationalist revo- 
lutionary waves indicates that this occurs only 
when transnational revolutionary ideas become dis- 
credited within the countries where regimes 
espousing them came to power. Thus, the disap- 
pearance of bin Laden and the Taliban does not 
necessarily mean that the appeal of Islamic funda- 
mentalist revolution will also disappear. For many 
Muslims unhappy about American support for 
Israel and the authoritarian monarchical or secular 
regimes they live under, bin Laden’s vision of one 
giant Islamic state stretching from Morocco to 
Indonesia appears to be the answer to their imme- 
diate concerns. They are not focusing on the severe 
problems faced by people living under Islamic fun- 
damentalist rule in Iran and Sudan and Afghanistan 
under the Taliban. Any negative reports they hear 
about these regimes are usually dismissed as West- 
ern propaganda. Even if these reports are credited, 
American hostility is seen as primarily to blame. 

Bin Laden may be defeated by the West. But it 
may not be until many more Muslims experience 
life under Islamic fundamentalist rule for a pro- 
longed period of time that they will learn what peo- 


. ple in Iran, Sudan, and Afghanistan already know 


or are in the process of learning: this ideology does 
not provide a solution to their problems. Only then 
will Islamic fundamentalism, along with bin Laden 
and its other proponents, finally be discredited. E 
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The Age of Terror: For historian John Lewis Gaddis, any answers 
America and the World after September 11 require an appreciation of two principles: that 
Strobe Talbott and Nayan Chanda, eds. New York: America’s military might and geographic position 
Basic Books, 2001. 232 pp., $22, cloth. are not enough to ensure the country’s security in 
the age of terror, and that America’s foreign policy 
THE BASIC FACTS surrounding September 11 are now since the end of the cold war has not served Amer- 
well known. On that day 19 men hijacked four com- ica’s interests. Fortunately, his prognosis for Amer- 
mercial airliners and plunged the United States into ica in its war on terror is far more optimistic than 
war by carrying out, on American soil, the deadliest this initial diagnosis. 
terror attack in history. It has been a war, however, Gaddis’s thoughts command a special attention 
with an enemy whose identity was determined only since many analysts (such as Brookings scholars Ivo 
circumstantially, whose base of operations is world- Daalder and James Lindsay in the December 2001 
wide (and within America’s borders itself); an enemy issue of Current History) have noted that the war on 
whose ultimate goals have been inferred from the terrorism has an analogue in the strategies of the cold 
videotaped statements of an imputed leader and war—the latter a topic Gaddis has made his own. 
whose tactics are subterfuge, cun- . According the Gaddis, the United 
ning, and mass terror. The first war (CONFRONTING _ States will, as during the cold war, 
of the twenty-first century is the first find that it can field and lead a 


truly postmodernist war: there is no § 
center; meaning must be given to 


coalition against the terror network 
because fear of “something much 


TERRORISM 





acts and actors. ed worse” than a United States-dominated world will 
. Of course, at one level the task of interpreting once again draw nations to the American cause. 
September 11 and its perpetrators is simple: evil was Gaddis also believes that the United States can 
visited on America, and those who carried it out must “leverage” its strengths—in the form of resources 
be eradicated. As a moral reading there is little to and intelligence—so that only a relatively small 
argue with here: the killing that took place was evil, expenditure of each will gain considerable security 
and those involved—from the hijackers to Osama bin for the United States. These strengths, which were 
Laden—were evil. No amount of sociopolitical anal- used to rehabilitate Germany and Japan during the 
ysis, psychologizing, or plotting of a hijackers family cold war, should be used now to alter the conditions 
dysfunction can set aside or trivialize that judgment. that breed terrorism in the third world. 

But while this coating of meaning may be The positive lessons Gaddis finds in America’s 
enough to justify war, it is less useful in under- cold war strategies are nowhere to be found in its 
standing the why and the how of the terror attacks. conduct between, as he artfully puts it, the fall of the 
And understanding those two questions will go a Berlin wall and the fall of the World Trade Center 
long way in ensuring that the war on terrorism ends towers. With a scalding tone some of his fellow 
in a victory that is real, and not just proclaimed. essayists also take, Gaddis faults nearly every policy 

The collected essays:in The Age of Terror are, as the action or inaction taken by the (unnamed in the 


editors note, a first attempt to understand the how text) Clinton administration. The Clinton-led United 
and the why of the September 11 attacks by focusing States, he argues, decided that justice trumped world 
on the role of the United States in the world. How order: the Kosovars were rescued, for example, but 
did the United States become vulnerable to a mass- only by trampling the sovereignty of a state— 
casualty terror attack? Why was the United States a Serbia—without UN approval. Yet Gaddis also decries 
target? How can the United States extinguish this what he calls the administration’s hypocrisy when it 


threat? Most important, what does the “Age of Ter- did not pursue justice for the Chechens, even 
ror’—as our post-September 11 era has been though that inaction was obviously to maintain the 
dubbed by the editors—mean for American power? geopolitical order and stability he prioritizes (and 
Two essays in this volume are especially noteworthy any real attempts to rein in Russian behavior in the 
for their attempts to answer these questions. republic would have undoubtedly led to a further 
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deterioration in American-Russian relations that 
Gaddis also says were poorly handled in general). As 
with so much criticism of Clinton-era policy, a 
“damned if he did, damned if he didn’t” attitude 
clouds discussion of that administration’s foreign 
policy. Charges of failings and even hypocrisy are not 
necessarily wrong, but they need to be rendered on 
a larger and more balanced canvas. | 

Like his fellow Yale historian, Paul Kennedy also 
finds a gap between principles and practice in Amer- 
icas post—cold war policy. But, as Kennedy notes, it 
is a gap that was acceptable during the cold war, 
when the United States gave “aid to dictatorships and 
right-wing military groups in different parts of the 
world” and also compromised human rights stan- 
dards. He further notes that this “strange bedfellows” 
strategy will no doubt be part of the war on terrorism 
(the case of Pakistan obviously validates his point). 

Kennedy is less interested in pursuing the cold 
war analogy for the war on terrorism than in mak- 
ing a larger point: that in this war, the United 
States cannot focus only on one enemy as it did 
during the cold war, but must also maintain power 
relationships with states that are not directly 
involved in the war on terror (such as relations 
with China over Taiwan). This, he argues, means 
that “it will not be possible for the U.S. to pursue a 
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Grand Strategy designed only to prevail in the age 
of terror.” What is needed is a two-level strategy 
to crush the terrorist threat and maintain Amer- 
ica’s present political and economic global posi- 
tion. The two strategies cannot be pursued 
independently, and it will require a deft and con- 
sidered approach to ensure that the strategies 
work in tandem. 

America is thus at war, but it is not the total war 
the Bush administration’s initial rhetoric seemed to 
indicate, or even one that demands much sacrifice 
at home (the most that Americans have been asked 
to do so far is to go further into debt in order to 
consume the economy out of recession). Some, like 
historian Michael Howard in the most recent issue 
of Foreign Affairs, have argued that it was a mistake 
even to call this a war. But the magnitude of the 
attack makes any other appellation insufficient. So 
a war it is, even though it will be executed as a 
series of police actions when military efforts are 
required in places such as Afghanistan, the Philip- 
pines, or Somalia. This will make for a much hot- 
ter period of conflict than the cold war—and one 
that may prove to be more complicated and fraught 
with greater danger. 


William W. Finan, Jr. W 
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INTERNATIONAL 


India-Pakistan Crisis 

(See also United States) 

Dec. 13—Five gunmen enter the federal parliament building in 
New Delhi, killing at least 7 people and injuring 18 others; 4 
of the attackers are killed by Indian security forces and the 
fifth blows himself up; no lawmakers are. wounded and no 
group claims responsibility for the attack. 

Dec. 15—Police in the Indian-administered area of the disputed 
Kashmir region say they have arrested 4 people in connection 
to the attack on parliament 2 days ago; yesterday the Indian 
government blamed Lashkar-e-Taiba, a militant Islamic group 
based in Pakistan and Pakistan-controlled Kashmir, for the 
attack and demanded that Pakistan shut down Lashkar and 
another Islamic militant group, Jaish-e-Muhammad. 

Dec. 21—The Indian government recalls its ambassador to 
Pakistan and ends bus and rail service between the 2 
countries to protest Pakistan’s failure to shut down the 2 
Pakistan-based groups. 

Dec. 24—India and Pakistan put their border troops on high 
alert; in the past 2 days, the 2 countries have amassed troops 
near their borders, and several exchanges of fire have been 
reported along the Kashmir border; Pakistan freezes the assets 
of Lashkar, although it says India has not provided evidence of 
the group’s involvement in the attack on the Indian 
parliament; Indian officials say 3 border security troops were 
killed and 2 wounded when Pakistani soldiers fired on an 
Indian border post in Kashmir yesterday. 

Dec. 27—India moves short-range missiles capable of carrying 
nuclear warheads to the Pakistan border, according to Indian 
defense officials; India and Pakistan close airspace connecting 
the 2 countries. 

Dec. 28—Pakistani President Pervez Musharraf orders the arrest 
of more than 50 leading members of the 2 Islamic militant 
groups believed to be involved in the Indian parliament attack. 


International Monetary Fund 

(See also Argentina) 

Dec. 5—The fund says it will not recommend approval of a $1.3- 
billion loan for Argentina, scheduled to have been the next 
installment of its $22-billion support program for the country; 
Argentina, which has South America’s second-largest economy, 
is in danger of defaulting on $132 billion in foreign debt. 


Middle East Crisis 

Dec. 2—Within a 12-hour period, 3 Palestinian suicide bombers 
set off explosions in Jerusalem and Haifa that kill 25 Israelis 
and themselves and injure more than 180 others; the radical 
Islamist group Hamas claims responsibility for the attacks, 
saying it was seeking revenge for Israels killing last month of 
its senior West Bank leader, Mahmoud Abu Hanoud; the Israeli 
government tightens a blockade of Palestinian cities; the 
Palestinian Authority (PA) declares a state of emergency in the 
West Bank and Gaza and arrests dozens of militants. 

Dec. 4—Israeli warplanes and helicopter gunships fire missiles 
on security offices in 8 areas of the West Bank and Gaza Strip, 
including the compound of PA President Yasir Arafat, killing at 
least 2 Palestinians and injuring dozens; last night, Israeli 
helicopter gunships destroyed 3 PA helicopters near Arafat's 
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Gaza City home; Israeli troops and tanks move into the PA- 
administered towns of Ramallah and Nablus. 

Dec. 6—Palestinian police place Sheik Ahmed Yassin, the 
founder and spiritual leader of Hamas, under house arrest in 
Gaza; PA security officials say they have detained more than 
150 members of militant groups such as Hamas, Islamic Jihad, 
and the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine following 
this week’s suicide bombings. 

Dec. 10—Two Palestinian boys are killed in the West Bank town 
of Hebron when Israeli helicopter gunships fire missiles at a 
vehicle carrying Muhammad Sidir, a local leader of Islamic 
Jihad; Sidir and 2 other passengers are wounded in the attack. 

Dec. 13—The Israeli government breaks ties with PA President 
Arafat after Hamas militants killed 10 Israelis yesterday by 
detonating bombs under a bus near the Jewish settlement of 
Immanuel in the West Bank; the Israeli air force attacks 
Palestinian targets in the West Bank, and Israeli tanks shell a 
PA checkpoint in the West Bank and southern Gaza; Arafat 
orders the closing of all Hamas and Islamic Jihad offices. 

Dec. 14—Eight Palestinians are killed in a clash with an Israeli 
security patrol conducting a raid in the West Bank; Israeli 
warplanes strike Gaza City for the third night, targeting 
Palestinian security facilities that Israel BA are used for 
terrorist activities. 

Dec. 21—Six Palestinians are killed and more fan 80 others 
injured in the third consecutive day of clashes with Palestinian 
security forces in Gaza; fighting began earlier this week after 
PA forces attempted to arrest Abdel Aziz al-Rantisi, a top 
Hamas leader, as part of Arafat's efforts to pressure militant 
groups to agree to a cease-fire; al-Rantisi defied the arrest order 
and remains in his Gaza City home. 

Hamas says that, to preserve Palestinian unity, it will halt 
suicide attacks within the borders of pre-1967 Israel; Israeli 
officials say the announcement leaves Israelis in the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip areas open to attack. 


Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 

Dec. 28—In an emergency meeting in Cairo, Egypt, the cartel 
says it will cut its oil output by 1.5 million bartels a day for 6 
months, starting January 1, to help raise prices; oil prices have 
fallen by a third from $29.84 a barrel in February as a global 
economic slowdown diminished demand; the 11-member 
cartel holds more than 77% of the world’s proven oil reserves. 


The War Against Terrorism 

(See also United States) 

Dec. 3—The Defense Department says that as many as 2,500 
Taliban fighters are offering armed resistance near the northern 
Afghan city of Mazar-i-Sharif, which was captured last month by 
anti-Taliban forces; an American, John Walker Lindh, is among 
Taliban fighters captured in the area over the past 2 days. 

Dec. 5—-Negotiators at a UN-sponsored summit of 4 Afghan 
opposition groups in Bonn, Germany sign an accord on a post- 
Taliban political structure in Afghanistan that establishes an 
interim ruling council and schedules national elections within 
2 years; the council, which will consist of 30 members, will 
govern Afghanistan for 6 months, after which a traditional 
assembly will decide on a permanent structure; Pashtun tribal 
leader Hamid Karzai is named interim administrator for the 
transitional government; the agreement also calls for the 
immediate assembly of a temporary group of multinational 


peacekeepers in the capital city of Kabul and possibly other 
areas; the Afghan factions include delegates of former Afghan 
King Mohammad Zahir Shah, the Northern Alliance, the 
“Peshawar Group” (representing millions of Afghan refugees 
in Pakistan), and the “Cyprus Group” (representing an 
Iranian-backed group of Afghan exiles). 

Three US special-forces soldiers and 5 Afghan opposition 
fighters are killed when a 2,000-pound bomb from a US B-52 
bomber misses its target near the southern Afghan city of 
Kandahar; at least 20 US troops and 18 opposition forces are 
wounded in the “friendly fire” incident. 

Dec. 6—The Taliban agree to surrender Kandahar, their last 
major stronghold, as opposition forces begin entering the city; 
the whereabouts of Taliban leader Mullah Mohammed Omar 
and of Osama bin Laden, leader of the terrorist Al Qaeda 
network, are unknown; the Taliban also surrender the town of 
Spin Boldak near the Pakistani border. 

Dec. 16—US officials say that Al Qaeda has been destroyed in 
Afghanistan, and Afghan commanders declare victory over the 
terrorist network after nearly 2 weeks of fighting in the 
mountainous Tora Bora region; opposition forces report to the 
US Defense Department that, during today’s fighting, 200 Al 
Qaeda fighters were killed and 11 captured and that as many 
as 2,000 others fled into Pakistan. 

Dec. 20—Seventy British Royal Marines land near Kabul as the 
first deployment of a UN-authorized international 
peacekeeping force that will secure the safety of Afghanistan's 
new interim government; 1,500 British troops will lead the 
5,000-member multinational force, which is expected to be 
operating fully by mid-January. 

Dec. 22—In Kabul, interim Afghan leader Hamid Karzai and his 
cabinet are sworn in for a 6-month term. 

A commercial flight carrying 185 passengers and 12 crew 
members from Paris, France to Miami, Florida makes an 
emergency landing in Boston, Massachusetts after a passenger 
attempts to light what authorities believe is an explosive in his 
shoes; passengers and flight attendants subdued the man after 
a flight attendant smelled a lit match; the North American 
Aerospace Defense Command dispatched 2 fighter jets from 
Otis Air Force Base in Massachusetts to escort the plane to the 
Boston airport; police detain the suspect, who was carrying a 
British passport issued in the name of Richard Reid; French 
border police and the Interior Ministry share security 
responsibilities at French airports. 

Dec. 23—As part of a disarmament deal brokered yesterday 
between the Taliban and the new Afghan government, Taliban 
fighters in 2 southeastern Afghan towns hand over as many as 
150 weapons, including a variety of missiles; Taliban fighters 
who relinquish their weapons are free to return home. 

Dec. 30—The Defense Department says that, by January, troops 
from the army's 101st Airborne Division will replace the marine 
contingent based in Kandahar, Afghanistan; the department says 
the division’s mission will be to “defeat remaining Taliban and Al 
Qaeda forces, process detainees, and secure the Kandahar 
airfield to allow entry of humanitarian relief supplies and 
personnel”; in November more than 1,000 marines landed in 
Afghanistan to establish forward operating bases for US forces. 

US troops in Afghanistan have 180 Taliban and Al Qaeda 
fighters in custody, 172 at facilities in Kandahar, Mazar-i- 
Sharif, and the Bagram airbase north of Kabul, and 8 others, 
including American Taliban fighter John Walker Lindh, aboard 
the USS Bataan in the Arabian Sea. 


ARGENTINA 

Dec. 19—Four people are killed during food riots and looting 
that occur across the country; analysts believe the violence is a 
combination of spontaneous theft and organized protest to 
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force the resignation of President Fernando de la Rúa and his 
government; President de la Rua declares a 30-day state of 
siege that gives him the power to suspend constitutional 
guarantees; earlier today the government partially froze 
accounts to halt a run on the banks to avoid defaulting on a 
$132-billion foreign debt; the country has been in official 
recession for 4 years, and unemployment rates are over 18%. 

Dec. 20—President de la Rúa resigns after failing to form a unity 
government with the opposition Peronist party; Peronist 
Ramón Puerta, president of the Senate, will become the 
country’s provisional president for at least 48 hours until a 
special legislative assembly, which will convene tomorrow, 
appoints an interim president or calls new elections; in the 
past 2 days, more than 24 people have been killed and dozens 
of businesses destroyed in anarchic street protests against the 
government's economic policies. 

Dec. 23—Congress appoints Peronist Adolfo Rodriguez Saá, 
governor of San Luis province, provisional president until 
March 3, when new elections will be held to choose a 
president to serve the remaining 2 years of de la Rúa’s 4-year 
term; Rodriguez Sad immediately declares suspends payment 
on the country’s foreign debt, saying the money will be used to 
create jobs and strengthen social programs; Rodriguez Saá also 
says the government will create a “third currency” to be issued 
as bonds that will circulate alongside pesos and US dollars. 

Dec. 30—Interim President Rodriguez Saá resigns amid Buenos 
Aires street demonstrations sparked by his appointment of a 
Peronist-dominated cabinet and his plan to introduce a third 
currency, which investors fear would devalue peso and dollar 
accounts; protestors also called on Rodriguez Saá to revoke a 
$1,000-a-month limit on bank withdrawals that de la Rúa 
imposed earlier this month. 

Dec. 31—Eduardo Camano, president of the national Chamber 
of Representatives and a Peronist party member, is sworn in as 
president; Camaño will serve until the legislative assembly 
meets tomorrow to vote on a long-term president; Congress 
will also decide whether a new leader will complete de la Rua’s 
term or whether an interim president will serve until the 
March elections. 


BURUNDI | 

Dec. 3—In the past 1C days, at least 30 soldiers and more than 
100 rebels have been killed in an army offensive against a rebel 
stronghold in the capital city of Bujumbura; fighting has 
intensified since Nevember 1, when a national unity 
government was set up; more than 250,000 people, mostly 
civilians, have died in the 8-year civil war between ethnic Hutu 
rebels and the Tutsi-dominated army. 


COLOMBIA 

Dec. 17—The National Liberation Army (ELN), the country’s 
second-largest leftist rebel group, declares a truce for the 
Christmas and New Year holidays, to extend through January 
6; 2 days ago, government and ELN negotiators agreed to start 
cease-fire talks in January in Havana, Cuba; the country’s 37- 
year civil war between leftist guerrillas and government troops 
has killed approximately 3,500 people annually. 


Comoros 

Dec. 24—Results from yesterday's referendum show that 75% of 
voters approve a draft constitution that gives greater autonomy 
to each of the 3 islands that make up the federation; the 
referendum was called last week after a coup attempt, allegedly 
plotted by a former government official, failed when residents 
and soldiers on Moheli Island refused to assist the 13 men who 
tried to take ıt over; 6 of the attackers were killed, 5 are under 
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arrest, and 2 remain at large; since independence from France 
in 1975, the country has undergone 20 coups or attempts. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Dec. 17—Police arrest 5 men who allegedly killed Senator Dario 
Gómez of the Revolutionary Democratic Party last week; the 
suspects say they shot the lawmaker to disable him during a 
robbery, but observers have speculated that Gómez may have 
been targeted by drug dealers because he coauthored a bill that 
called for harsher penalties for money laundering. 


ESTONIA 

Dec. 19—Prime Minister Mart Laar, a member of the Pro Patria 
Union party, says he will resign January 8 after today’s disclosure 
of the defection of the Reform Party from the 3-party governing 
coalition to join with the opposition Center Party; Laars 
resignation requires the entire cabinet, elected in 1999, to also 
step down. 


FRANCE 

Dec. 18—By a 249-to-228 vote, parliament's lower house passes a 
bill that will give Corsica limited autonomy, ending 25 years of 
separatist violence on the island; the legislation gives the 
Corsican assembly, which has been under French rule since 
1768, more input over how central government laws can be 
adapted to Corsican interests and extends Corsican language 
teaching; the bill now goes to the Constitutional Council, the 
country’s highest judicial authority; yesterday the Corsican 
National Liberation Front, the island’s main nationalist militant 
group, claimed responsibility for 17 recent attacks on the island 
and blamed Paris for an increase in tension. 


HAITI 

Dec. 17—At least 7 people are killed when approximately 30 
armed men storm the palace of President Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide in Port-au-Prince, the capital, in an apparent coup 
attempt; police say they quickly recaptured the palace; 1 
gunman was killed, police arrest another near the border of the 
Dominican Republic, and the others escape; recently protesters 
have accused Aristide of failing to deliver basic services such as 
sanitation and electricity; Aristide, who began his second term 
in February 2001, was first elected president in 1990 and 
ousted in an army coup 8 months later. 


INDONESIA 

Dec. 20—Feuding Muslim and Christian factions on the 
country’s eastern Sulawesi Island accept a peace deal that ends 
3 years of religious violence in which more than 1,000 people 
have been killed; the 2 sides agree to surrender weapons, 
repatriate tens of thousands of refugees to the town of Poso in 
Central Sulawesi province, and practice religious tolerance. 


JAPAN 

Dec. 23—After an exchange of fire and an extended pursuit, the 
Coast Guard sinks what government officials identify as a 
North Korean spy ship in the East China Sea; all 15 crew 
members aboard the ship are presumed dead; 3 Japanese 
sailors are injured; the government says the vessel was in its 
exclusive economic zone; Defense Agency officials say they 
picked up the ship's radio signals on a frequency used by 
North Korea's ruling Workers’ Party of Korea. 

Dec. 30—The Yomiuri Shimbun newspaper reports that corporate 
lobby groups within the country have forced the government 
to drop mandatory restrictions on greenhouse gas emissions 
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under the Kyoto Protocol agreement, making Tokyo unable to 
meet its 6% reduction target; the Environment Ministry says it 
will impose only voluntary limits on carbon dioxide emissions; 
the US pulled out of the pact in March, saying it would 
damage the American economy. 


MALAYSIA 

Dec. 12—The country’s 9 hereditary Malay rulers name Syed 
Sirajuddin Syed Putra Jamalullail, the sultan of its smallest 
state, as the country’s king, replacing the late Sultan 
Salahuddin Abdul Aziz, who died last month; Jamalullail is the 
countrys twelfth king since independence was gained from 
Britain in 1957. 


NIGERIA 

Dec. 23—Gunmen kill Justice Minister Bola Ige, who was also 
attorney general, at his home in the southwestern city of 
Ibadan; President Olusegun Obasanjo deploys troops to Osun 
state amid fears of violence, and government-run television 
announces a dawn-to-dusk state curfew; according to a Lagos 
newspaper, the killing may be linked to a violent political 
feud between Osun’s governor and his deputy; last week, 
Odunayo Olagbaju, an Osun state legislator, was killed in the 
city of Ife-Ife, provoking riots in the city in which 5 people 
were killed. 


SOMALIA 

Dec. 24—In Nakuru, Kenya, the transitional government set up 
last year by clan elders signs a peace accord with opposition 
factions and vows to cooperate with other nations in the fight 
against terrorism; the agreement calls for a single government, 
sharing power between all clans, that is to be set up in the 
capital city of Mogadishu within 1 month; the country, 
without a central government since 1991, is comprised of 
warring clan-based fiefdoms. 


SRI LANKA 

Dec. 7—Results from parliamentary elections held 2 days ago 
show that the opposition 3-party United National Front 
won 129 of parliament's 225 seats; the governing People’s 
Alliance and its supporting parties earned 96; President 
Chandrika Kumaratunga invites opposition leader Ranil 
Wickremesinghe, an archrival, to become prime minister; 
since the campaign began on October 21, 61 people have 
died in election-related violence, according to the Center 
for Monitoring Election Violence; European Union 


observers say the voting was marred by blockading of polls, ` 


attacks on voters and party workers by armed gangs, and 
ballot stuffing. 

Dec. 21—The government says it will match a 1-month cease- 
fire declared 2 days ago by members of the separatist 
Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LTTE), to begin December 
24; the government also says it will improve the living 
conditions of civilians in rebel-controlled areas, where a strict 
government-imposed embargo is in effect; the LTTE declared 
a similar Christmas truce last year and extended it for 4 
months; more than 60,000 people have been killed in the 
LITE's 18-year war for a separate minority Tamil state in the 
northern and eastern regions. 


SWITZERLAND 

Dec. 2— Results from today’s referendum show that 79% of 
voters reject a proposal to abolish the army; the current force 
of 350,000 soldiers, mostly reservists, is expected to be 
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reduced by about half; the country, which declared itself 
neutral in 1515, remained neutral throughout both world wars 
and is not a member of the UN or NATO. 


SYRIA 

Dec. 13—President Bashar al-Assad replaces nearly every 
economic official in the government, including the ministers 
of economic affairs, petroleum, and finance; analysts say that . 
Assad’s attempts to reform the country’s economy had been 
prevented by the associates of his father, the late Hafez al- 
Assad, whom he succeeded in July. 


TAIWAN 

Dec. 1—Results from today’s legislative elections show that 
President Chen Shui-bian’s Democratic Progressive Party 
(DPP) won 87 of the legislature’s 225 seats, a gain of 21 seats; 
the Kuomintang (Nationalist) Party won 68 seats, down from 
110; the People’s First Party earned 46 seats, and the Taiwan 
Solidarity Union 13; small parties and independents won the 
rest; since an absolute majority was not achieved, the DPP 
must form a coalition to govern. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 

Dec. 15—Prime Minister Basdeo Panday and opposition leader 
Patrick Manning, of the People’s National Movement, abandon 
plans to form a coalition government to end an election tie and 
agree that President Arthur Robinson should decide who will 
lead the country; Manning’ party, supported mainly by Afro- 
Trinidadians, and Panday’s United National Congress, backed 
mainly by ethnic East Indians, each won 18 seats in the 36-seat 
parliament in the December 10 elections. 


UNITED STATES , 

(See also The War Against Terrorism) 

Dec. 4—President George W. Bush freezes the assets of the Holy 
Land Foundation for Relief and Development, the country’s 
largest Muslim charity; Bush says the foundation has 
supported the militant Palestinian group Hamas, which 
claimed responsibility for 3 suicide bombings in Israel 2 days 
ago; the Holy Land Foundation denies involvement with 
Hamas or other terrorist groups. 

Dec. 11—A federal grand jury in Virginia files its first criminal 
charges directly related to the September 11 terrorist attacks; 
the indictment charges French-born Zacarias Moussaoui with 
conspiring to “murder thousands of innocent people in New 
York, Virginia, and Pennsylvania”; Moussaoui has been 
detained since August 16, when he was arrested on 
immigration violations; Osama bin Laden and the 19 hijackers 
of the 4 jetliners used in the September 11 terror attacks are 
believed to be among his alleged co-conspirators; 4 of the 6 
conspiracy counts carry a maximum penalty of death. 

Dec, 13—President Bush says the government has notified 
Russia that the United States will withdraw from the 1972 
Anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) Treaty within 6 months; Bush 
says that the treaty hinders the governments ability to 
protect its citizens from “future terrorist or rogue state 
missile attacks”; the announcement comes after months of 
talks in which US government officials attempted to 
persuade Russia tc abrogate the treaty and negotiate a new 
strategic agreement. 

Dec. 16—The first direct commercial food shipment to Cuba 
since 1963—24,00) metric tons of US-grown com—departs 
from New Orleans aboard a cargo vessel; last month, in an 
attempt to ease the 40-year trade embargo against Cuba's 
Communist government, Congress passed a law permitting the 
direct sale of American food to Cuba but barring all | 
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government and private financing of such sales; Havana says 
today’s shipment is a one-time cash purchase to replenish food 
reserves depleted after last month’s hurricane. 

Dec. 20—President Bush freezes the assets of Lashkar-e-Taiba, the 
Pakistan-based Kashmiri separatist group believed responsible 
for last week's attack on the Indian parliament that is also 
connected to Al Qaeda; Bush also freezes the assets of Umma 
Tameer-e-Nau, a group organized by a former Pakistani official 
to help Afghan civilians but allegedly providing nuclear- 
weapons information to Al Qaeda; since the groups are not 
believed to have assets in the US, the move is considered 
symbolic; the White House reports that, since October 7, more 
than $33 million in terrorist assets have been frozen in the US, 
and other nations have blocked another $33 million; the 2 


organizations; Bush calls on other countries, including 
Pakistan, to freeze the groups’ financial assets and asks Pakistan 
to shut them down; many believe that Lashkar has support 
inside the Pakistani army and its intelligence service. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Kosovo 
Dec. 28—Hans Haekkerup, the province's top UN administrator, 


says he will step down from his post for personal reasons at the 
end of the year; the former Danish defense minister has held the 
position since January 2001; until a replacement is named, 
Haekkerup’s main deputy, American Charles Brayshaw, will be in 
charge of the mission, which has governed the province since 





groups are also added to the government list of terrorist the end of NATO’ airwar against Yugoslavia in 1999. i 
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To the editor: 

So Tibet was not a state, is not exploited by China, 
and is not subjected to Chinese colonization, assim- 
ilation, and cultural genocide. What a relief, espe- 
cially for all who believed otherwise, based on our 
having actually been there. As Barry Sautman tells 
the story (“Tibet: Myths and Realities,” Current His- 
tory, September 2001), our erroneous impressions 
are based on the accounts of Tibetans in exile, who 
at best are guilty of exaggeration and at worst out- 
right falsification. The Chinese, on the other hand, 
seem guilty of nothing at all except of trying to help 
the poor Tibetans, some of whom, former serf-own- 
ers no doubt, do not exhibit the proper gratitude. 
Sautmanss article so closely echoes Chinese propa- 
ganda on Tibet that one has to challenge his claim to 
objectivity. His bias is so apparent that one has to 
include him among a small group of notorious apol- 
ogists for China’s role in Tibet. 

Sautman’s claim that de facto independence 
hinges on international recognition is not supported 
by even a cursory reading of international law. De 
facto independence means independence in fact, 
even without international recognition and even if 
disputed by a state claiming sovereignty over the ter- 
ritory in question. This is the difference between 
independence de facto and de jure, the latter being 
uncontested and internationally recognized. The 
requirements for de facto independence are that a 
state has a functioning government that controls a 
distinct territory. Sautman latches on the indirect 
nature of Tibetan governmental authority, especially 
in eastern Tibet, to maintain that Tibet had no gov- 
ernment at all. His statement that “Tibet had no gov- 
ernment of the kind needed for statehood” is 
preposterous, considering that the Lhasa government 
exercised effective control over at least central and 
western Tibet, those areas of eastern Tibet contested 
by the Chinese or nominally independent of Lhasa 
notwithstanding. Lack of British, American, or Chi- 
nese recognition of this independence does not affect 
independence in fact. Despite Sautman’s unsup- 
ported and unsupportable statement that Tibet 
before 1950 “fulfilled none of the criteria of a state,” 
Tibet met all the criteria of a nation and a state: eth- 
nicity, culture, territory, and polity. 

Sautman tells us that Tibet is not exploited, or 
rather that China’s exploitation of Tibetan resources is 
not exploitation because it yields little actual profit. 
This dubious argument aside, China’s expenses in the 
exploitation of Tibetan resources do not make it any 
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less exploitative from. the Tibetan point of view. In 
addition, Sautman summarizes only Chinese exploita- 
tion of Tibetan resources to date, not what is planned 
for the future, which, given the plans for a railroad to 
Tibet and recent discoveries of oil and mineral 
resources, will undoubtedly be many times greater 
than what has occurred already. He acknowledges that 
environmental degradation has occurred as the result 
of the exploitation of Tibetan forest resources, but does 
not count that as a cost to Tibet. Sautman has great 
sympathy for China’s difficulties and expenses in 
exploiting Tibetan natural resources but apparently 
none for the Tibetans and their environment. 

Sautman challenges Dharamsala’s claim that 1.2 
million Tibetans have died because of the Chinese 
occupation. That figure may indeed be exaggerated; 
however, that does not discredit Tibetan claims that 
a significant percentage of Tibet’s population has died 
as a result of famine and China's repression of 
Tibetan resistance. His statements that “scholarly 
works do not describe a demographic annihilation 
in eastern Tibet” is irrelevant. He is apparently igno- 
rant or dismissive of Tibetan sources that do describe 
mass starvation among Tibetans in eastern Tibet. His 
further denigration of Tibetan claims regarding 
deaths during the uprisings betrays his ignorance of 
Tibetan sources and lack of sympathy for their claims 
and his unquestioning acceptance of Chinese 
denials. Because Tibetans cannot document every 
death—while the Chinese claim they never hap- 
pened—are we to believe only the Chinese, who 
obviously have the most to hide? Sautman’s claim 
that the revolt was primarily confined to Lhasa also 
betrays his ignorance or intentional denial of the fact 
that the uprising began three years earlier in eastern 
Tibet and that most deaths took place there as a 
result of the revolt and Chinese massacres of 
Tibetans attempting to flee to central Tibet. He is cor- 
rect in doubting that Tibet in 1950 had a population 
of 6 million; however, whether Tibetans suffered 1.2 
million deaths out of 6 million or half that number 
out of half as many people—a more realistic esti- 
mate—the percentage is still the same, some 20 per- 
cent of the Tibetan population. 

Sautman accepts Chinese figures for the current 
Tibetan and Chinese population percentages in 
Tibet, statistics that are considered a joke even in 
China and are easily contradicted by anyone who 
has ever been to Tibet. Anyhow, not to worry— 
according to Sautman, Chinese migrants to Tibet all 
plan to leave. He tells us that Tibetans suffer no dis- 
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crimination in birth control policies, language use 
in education, or religion. Furthermore, the idea of 
cultural genocide is simply due to a “Western con- 
cept of culturally homogeneous nation-states” that 
apparently does not apply to Tibetans. Sautman 
accepts Chinese claims that the Tibetan language 
predominates in Tibetan schools, which is contra- 
dicted by all independent evidence. He dismisses 
Chinese promotion of prostitution in Tibet with the 
disclaimer that such a phenomenon occurs every- 
where. However, when government organizations 
act as landlords to prostitution shops and their 
clientele is primarily Chinese personnel stationed in 
Tibet, this is not an ordinary phenomenon. 

Sautman plays his role as apologist for China by 
very literally apologizing for every Chinese abuse 
of Tibetans’ rights while denigrating all Tibetan 
claims. Sautman belongs within a category of left- 
ist apologists for the failures of socialist idealism 
who were so effectively demolished in regard to the 
former Soviet Union by Paul Hollander’s Political 
Pilgrims. He is joined on the Tibet issue by such 
notorious characters as Anna Louise Strong, Han 
Suyin, Israel Epstein, Stuart and Roma Gellner, and 
Thomas Grunfeld. A characteristic they share is an 
acceptance of the Chinese position that Tibet is a 
social, not political, issue, an issue about class, not 
nation. In other words, the issue of Tibet is about 
Tibetans’ exploitations of each other, not about Chi- 
nese exploitation of Tibetans or the legitimacy of 
Chinese rule over Tibet. They also tend to share 
what Inner Asianist Owen Lattimore identified as 
“secondary sinocentrism,” or the adoption by West- 
erners of typical Chinese attitudes toward the “bar- 
barian” peoples on their frontiers. Sautman’s 
entirely incredible claim that “unlike the European 
colonial powers, China since ancient times has 
sought to guarantee the coherence of its territory 
by subsidizing—not exploiting—its periphery” is 
an example of this attitude. 

Sautman’s article betrays a bias in regard to the 
Tibet issue that is a discredit to a journal that aims at 
credibility and objectivity such as Current History. His 
article is distinguished only by his apparent ignorance 
of Tibetan history, culture, geography, and reality, and 
his denial of the legitimacy of the issue of Tibetan 
self-determination. Current History has so far not dis- 
tinguished itself in its coverage of the Tibet issue by 
its exclusive reliance on archaic, uninformed, biased, 
and discredited apologists for China's role in Tibet. 


Warren W. Smith 
Smithw@rfa.org 


Barry Sautman replies: 

Smith’s review of my Current History article calls to 
mind a study on anti-Jewish sentiment in contempo- 
rary Poland. The latter is a land with only a tiny 
remnant Jewish community, yet there remains con- 
siderable “anti-Semitism without Jews,” the subject 
of the study. Smith’s review is a kind of “Red-baiting 
without Reds.” He argues that those who challenge 
the myths associated with proindependence Tibetan 
nationalism are leftist apologists for the Chinese gov- 
ernment. The problem is that the Chinese govern- 
ment is anything but leftist; even the conservative 
newsweekly Far Eastern Economic Review has recently 
and accurately stated that the People’s Republic of 
China has a “right-wing authoritarian” regime. 
Smith’s review is full of ironies, one of which is his 
approbation of Owen Lattimore, whom Senator 
Joseph McCarthy once labeled the “top Soviet agent 
in America,” due in large measure to Lattimore’s “left- 
wing” academic writings. 

The concept of right-wing authoritarianism leads 
to the thrust of Smith’s review, which is that those 
who interrogate proindependence Tibetan national- 
ism should not have their work published. Apart 
from considerations of academic freedom, this view 
presents an anomaly: no state in the world, includ- 
ing Smith’s own, the United States, concurs with his 
proindependence position and even the Dalai Lama 
has repeatedly stated he is not seeking negotiations 
with China to raise the question of Tibet’s indepen- 
dence. Smith, however, proceeds with great arro- 
gance and vituperation to urge that views that accord 
with the position adopted by all states—namely, that 
Tibet is part of China—be excluded from scholarly 
debate because holders of this view must be 
“sinocentric” proponents of “Chinese propaganda.” 
There is again some irony in all this: it seems from 
his e-mail address that Smith is in the employ of an 
agency, Radio Free Asia, that might well be charac- 
terized as a “propaganda” organ itself. 

Smith mainly challenges three points raised in my 
short essay. First, he takes exception to my argument 
that Tibet before 1951 did not constitute a modern 
state and contends that the argument lacks “even a 
cursory familiarity with international law.” Smith 
asserts that I maintain that “de facto independence” 
is dependent on international recognition, but he 
misapprehends my argument, which is that interna- 
tional law does not recognize the category of a de 
facto state. Rather, it acknowledges that there are de 
facto governments; Francisco Franco (to return to 
right-wing authoritarianism) headed a de facto gov- 
ernment until the end of the Spanish Civil War, but 


he did not head a de facto state. Governments and 
states are two different entities, and I argue that the 
pattern of state construction in the aftermath of the 
breakup of Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union vindi- 
cates the constitutive theory of the state, that is, that 
a state (not a government) does not exist unless 
some major existing states recognize it. Tibet was not 
recognized by any major state. The United Nations 
has added a further wrinkle: a putative state will not 
be admitted to that body if the entire territory of the 
applicant is claimed by an existing state, which is the 
case for Tibet. 

On the issue of exploitation, Smith presents a weak 
argument for the “exploitation” of Tibet by China. I 
view the economic relationship between Tibet and 
China in a comparative perspective in assessing 
whether it is properly characterized as colonial. The 
literature on the economic history of modern colo- 
nialism demonstrates that the principal result for col- 
onized peoples was economic destruction. India, for 
example, was effectively deindustrialized by the British 
within 50 years of the outset of their rule over the sub- 
continent. Within a half-century, Spain had reduced 
to universal penury those indigenous peoples who 
survived its assaults in the New World. Tibet has not 
been deindustrialized during a half-century of attach- 
ment to the People’s Republic, but has experienced a 
modicum of industrialization, with some 70 percent 
of the industrial workforce Tibetan. 

To many outside observers, including some advo- 
cates of Tibetan independence, Tibet has been a los- 
ing proposition for China economically. There is no 
reason to expect that a railroad or the discovery of 
additional mineral resources in Tibet will reverse this 
situation. Even conservative observers like the Asian 
Wall Street Journal have noted that the costs of rail- 
road building are so great that they outweigh any 
prospective economic benefit. China has moreover 
turned to buying oil and minerals on the interna- 
tional market because it is cheaper to obtain them 
that way than to extract them from within the Peo- 
ple’s Republic, especially from geographically chal- 
lenging terrain in areas such as Tibet. 

Smith’s third and final challenge is to my argu- 
ment that claims of “demographic annihilation” in 
Tibet are not based on evidence that can meet basic 
standards of social science. What has been proffered 
in that regard stands in sharp contrast to what is 
available with regard to the demographic catastro- 
phes experienced under colonialism (see Mike 
Davis's Victorian Holocausts) by the Armenians, the 
Jews, and so forth. Indeed, the evidence from the 
eastern Tibet Plateau offered by rebel commanders is 
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that the number of people who died in the fighting 
there that preceded the Lhasa revolt is much smaller 
than suspiciously “exact” numbers offered by 
Dharamsala. I will not, however, go into detail about 
the question of the “1.2 million killed” because I 
have done so in a paper presented at the 2000 meet- 
ing of the Association of Asian Studies and now 
under submission to a journal. 

A paragraph of Smith’s review is devoted to “one- 
liners” dismissing many other points raised in my 
essay. I will thus answer in a similarly telegraphic 
fashion. The year 2000 census data from Tibet is 
treated seriously in China and elsewhere and is an 
improvement over past data in that it involved a 
count of all persons in the Tibetan Autonomous 
Region for six months or more and does not count 


only Han and other migrants who have their hukou 


in Tibet. Many Western writers (for example, Peter 
Hessler) have observed that the vast majority of 
migrants to the Tibetan Autonomous Region seri- 
ously intend to leave as soon as they have a small 
nest egg. Most Han in Tibet are also fairly poor and, 
as such, are looked down on as “low quality people” 
by both elite ethnic Tibetans and elite Han. 

Most Tibetans benefit from “preferential policies” 
in birth planning, and I have cited relevant neibu 
documents in that regard. The application of the 
concept of “cultural genocide” in Tibet is doubted 
even by some proponents of Tibet independence, 
such as Robbie Barnett and Elliot Sperling. Tibetan 
is the language of primary school instruction for 
most Tibetans, and most Tibetans do not study 
beyond primary school. Placing this in comparative 
perspective, my understanding is that in southern 
Texas, where the population is largely Mexican 
American, the principal language of instruction at 
the primary level is not Spanish. 

Government organs are landlords of some broth- 
els in Tibet and all over China, but both sex 
workers and their patrons are now multiethnic. 
Deplorable as this situation may be in Tibet, it does 
not appear to be worse, either in terms of government 
patronage or oppressiveness, than the situation in 
Buddhist Thailand and many other countries. As for 
“class,” it would be surprising to unemployed work- 
ers, peasants, and other subaltern groups throughout 
China that only ethnicity and not class plays a role in 
their lives. Tibetan peasants, whose subordinate posi- 
tion relative to city folk (both Tibetan and Han) is 
perhaps the most exaggerated in the world, might 
also find the irrelevance of social class startling. 

A final word is needed about Smith’s fulmination 
about the “ignorance” and “bias” of those who do 
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not concur with his view of the Tibet question. It is 
unfortunate that this question evokes'in certain 
scholars a rudeness and vindictiveness not found 
even where other highly politicized issues are con- 
cerned. This phenomenon is explicable in terms of 
the viciousness that nationalism can invoke in its 
proponents. The consequences of such viciousness 
for people around the world is one reason why I have 
concentrated much of my own recent work on ana- 
lyzing nationalist myths. The bulk of that work, 
including both published articles and a forthcoming 
book, consists of an extended analysis and critique 
of Chinese (“Great Han”) nationalism. 

Smith likely has no knowledge of my published 
work beyond the essay he reviews and probably does 
not know that the several panels on the Tibet ques- 
tion that I have organized at academic conferences 
in recent years have been carefully balanced in terms 
of perspectives. He nevertheless feels free to speak of 
bias. He even criticizes my sources without having 
requested the fully footnoted version of the essay 
that I mentioned in the Current History article. Yet I 
am sure that his critique will resonate with some 
who already agree with him politically and who can- 
not accept that their brand of nationalism may be 
problematic. A few may even bait those who are not 
themselves Tibetan for daring to speak on such 
issues, although they will forgive Smith his ethnicity 


because he supports the most extreme version of | 
Tibetan nationalism. i 

Smith's review is designed to foster an agenda of 
political exclusion, but exclusionary approaches have 
ramifications well beyond the writings of scholars - 
whom he assails. Far more consequential for the 
Tibet question is the exclusion from consideration 
by policymakers, both Tibetan émigrés and the Peo- 
ple’s Republic, of the obstacles to a solution pre- 
sented by their nationalist myths. Even the 
immediate needs of the population may be neglected 
in the drive to vindicate the myth that a separate 
state is the only solution to problems such as poverty 
and discrimination; Sinn Fein’s mistakes in this 
regard led to the dissolution of a promising civil 
rights movement in Northern Ireland and a quarter- 
century of interethnic bloodshed. The irredentist 
visions of statehood represented by Israeli Prime 
Minister Ariel Sharon and the militant Islamic fun- 
damentalists of Hamas have created a similar spiral 
of destruction. If Smith has his way, dissenting voices 
will never provide a counterpoint to the extreme 
nationalist agendas masked by invocations of “self- 
determination” and “state sovereignty” by émigré 
Tibetan and Chinese polemicists. 


Barry Sautman 
Hong Kong University of Science and Technology 
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“The United States cannot increase its intake of foreign oil by 50 percent, as called for under 
the Bush energy plan, without involving itself in the political, economic, and military affairs 
of the states from which all this petroleum is expected to flow. This involvement may take 
financial and diplomatic forms in most cases, but it will also often entail military action.” 


Global Petro-Politics: 
The Foreign Policy Implications 


of the Bush Administration’s Energy Plan 
MICHAEL T. KLARE 


President George W. Bush released on May 

17, 2001 was developed with a single over- 
arching objective in mind: to increase the nation’s 
aggregate supply of energy. “The goals of this strat- 
egy are clear: to ensure a steady supply of affordable 
energy for America’s homes and businesses and 
industries,” Bush affirmed. Without a substantial 
increase in energy supplies, he warned, the United 
States could face a significant threat to its national 
security and its economic well-being. 

The perceived requirement for a substantial 
increase in energy supplies led Bush to advocate 
two steps that have produced considerable contro- 
versy in the United States: the extraction of oil from 
the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge (ANWR) in 
Alaska, and the relaxation of government oversight 
of energy-infrastructure improvements. The first, of 
course, aroused opposition because of the risk of 
major environmental damage to a pristine wilder- 


T» National Energy Policy proposal that 


ness area; the second provoked controversy because 


of widespread suspicions that the administration 
had agreed to advocate such relaxation in deference 


MICHAEL T. KLARE is a professor of peace and world security 
studies at Hampshire College and the author of Resource Wars: 
The New Landscape of Global Conflict (New York: 
Metropolitan Books, 2001). 


lUnited States Department of Energy, “Annual Energy Out- 
look 2002.” Accessed at <http://www.eia.doe.gov/oiaf.aeo>. 
Unless otherwise indicated, all energy statistics cited in this 
article are derived from this document or the National E 
Policy report, issued by the White House on May 17, 2001. 
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to powerful figures in the oil, gas, and coal indus- 
tries—many of whom, including former Enron 
chairman Kenneth Lay, had been major contribu- 
tors to the Bush campaign. Both these concerns 
have helped focus public attention on the energy 
question and to foster congressional debate on key 
domestic aspects of the administration’s plan. But 
they have also diverted attention from another crit- 
ical aspect of the National Energy Policy (NEP): a 
growing reliance on imported energy to compensate 
for inadequate domestic supplies. 


A THREAT TO NATIONAL SECURITY? 

The United States is exceedingly fortunate among 
the major industrial powers in that it can supply a 
very large share of its total energy requirements from 
domestic sources. According to the United States 
Department of Energy (DOE), domestic energy pro- 
duction of 72.8 quadrillion British thermal units 
(“quads”) accounted for 73 percent of total United 
States energy consumption in 2000. Furthermore, 
by drilling at the ANwr and increasing the use of coal 
and nuclear power, the United States can boost 
domestic production by another 18 quads over the 
next 20 years to 90.7 quadrillion BTUs. But the rub 
is this: consumption is rising at a faster rate than 
production, and so the nation will have to import an 
ever-increasing share of its total energy needs.1 

This dependency is particularly acute in the case 
of petroleum, which accounts for about 35 percent 
of United States energy consumption and is abso- 
lutely essential for ground and air transportation. 
At present, the United States obtains about 53 per- 
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cent of its petroleum requirement from foreign 
sources; by 2020 that figure is expected to rise to 62 
percent. In practical terms, this means increasing 
America’s intake of imported oil by 50 percent, from 
24.4 million to 37.1 million barrels per day (mbd). 
Without these added imports, the United States 
would find it extremely difficult to sustain eco- 
nomic growth and fuel its immense fleet of cars, 
trucks, buses, and planes. 

The Bush administration has explicitly charac- 
terized this dependency as a threat to national secu- 
rity. “On our present course,” the NEP warns, 


“America 20 years from now will import nearly two - 


of every three barrels of oil—a condition of 


increased dependency on foreign powers that do not - 


always have America’s interests at heart.” To dimin- 
ish this dependency, the administration intends to 


exploit every conceivable domestic source of energy, — 
including the ANWR and other protected wilderness ` 


areas. Increased emphasis will also be placed on con- 
servation and the development of alternative energy 
systems, including solar and wind power. But,ulti- 
mately, the Bush plan relies on imports to. provide a 
large share of the additional energy that the United 
States will require in the years ahead. Indeed, the NEP 
calls for policymakers to devote as much effort to 
securing additional foreign supplies of energy as to 
increasing domestic production. 

The plan’s reliance on increased acquisition of 
foreign energy is not immediately obvious from a 
casual reading of the NEP report. Only toward the 
end of the report, in the final chapter, does the sig- 
nificance of imported supplies become evident. 
Without actually specifying the amount of addi- 
tional imported energy that will be required—an 
estimated 15.4 quadrillion BTUs in 2020, or as much 
energy as will be provided by all nuclear power 
plants and hydroelectric systems in the United 
States—the report lays out a detailed strategy for 
procuring these supplies from ae producers 
around the world. 

Growing American EEE A on foreign 
sources of petroleum is the most important untold 
story arising from the release of the administration's 
energy plan. To obtain all the additional energy that 
will be needed, the United States will have to spend 
approximately $2.5 trillion on imported petroleum 
between now and 2020—assuming that prices 
remain at their current, moderate level—plus a com- 
parable amount on imported natural gas. To ensure 
that these supplies are actually available, American 


2BP Amoco, Statistical Review of World Energy June 2000). 


firms will have to work with foreign producers to 
substantially increase their annual output. And, 
because many of these producers are located in areas 
of conflict and instability, the United States govern- 
ment will have to provide security assistance that 
could involve, on some occasions, the deployment 
of American combat forces. 

The pressing requirement for ever-increasing sup- 
plies of imported energy will have a profound and 
lasting impact on American foreign policy. Not only 
must officials ensure access to these overseas sup- 
plies, they must also take steps to make certain that 
foreign deliveries to the United States are not 
impeded by war, revolution, or civil disorder. These 
imperatives will govern United States policy toward 


all significant energy-supplying regions, especially 


the Persian Gulf area, the Caspian Sea basin, Africa, 
and Latin America. 


TIED TO THE PERSIAN GULF 

The Persian Gulf has been and will remain a 
major area of concern for United States foreign pol- 
icy because it sits above the world’s largest reservoir 
of untapped oil. According to sp Amoco, the major 
Gulf suppliers possess some 675 billion barrels of 
oil, or about two-thirds of known world reserves. 
The Gulf countries are also the world’s leading pro- 
ducers on a day-to-day basis, jointly accounting for 
approximately 21 mbd in 1999, or about 30 percent 
of worldwide production.2 And because the Gulf 
accounts for such a large share of global production, 
these countries usually determine the global price 
for petroleum products. 

Although the United States ban only about 
18 percent of its imported petroleum from the Per- 
sian Gulf, it has a significant strategic interest in the 
stability of Gulf energy production because its 
major allies—especially Japan and the Western 
European countries—rely on imports from the 
region and because the Gulf’s high export volume 
has helped keep world oil prices relatively low, thus 
benefiting the petroleum-dependent United States 
economy. With domestic production in decline, 
moreover, the United States will become increas- 
ingly dependent on imports from the Gulf. As a 
consequence, the NEP declares that “this region will 
remain vital to U.S. interests.” 

The United States has, of course, played a signif- 
icant role in Persian Gulf affairs since World War II. 
As that conflict came to an end, President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt concluded an agreement with the king 
of Saudi Arabia, Abdul-Aziz ibn Saud, under which 
the United States agreed to protect the royal family 


against its internal and external enemies in return 
for privileged access to Saudi oil. At a later date, the 
United States also agreed to provide security assis- 
tance to the shah of Iran and to the leaders of 
Kuwait, Bahrain, and the United Arab Emirates 
(UAE). These agreements have led to the delivery of 
vast quantities of United States arms and ammuni- 
tion to the Persian Gulf countries and, in some 
cases, to the deployment of American combat 
forces. (The United States security link with Iran 
was severed in January 1980, when the shah was 
overthrown by militant Islamic forces.) 

American policy with regard to the protection of 
Persian Gulf energy supplies is unambiguous: when 
a threat arises, the United States will use whatever 
means are necessary, including military force, to 
ensure the continued flow of oil. This principle was 
first articulated by President Jimmy Carter in Jan- 
uary 1980, following the Soviet invasion of Afghan- 
istan and the fall of the shah, and has remained 
United States policy since. In accordance with the 
“Carter Doctrine,” 
the United States 
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it attempt to take advantage of any instability in the 
Gulf resulting from terrorist activity. 

At this point, it appears that the threat from both 
Al Qaeda and Iraq has effectively been circum- 
scribed, and that oil deliveries from the Gulf are rel- 
atively safe from disruption. But looking further 
into the future, American policymakers face two 
critical challenges: to ensure that Saudi Arabia and 
other Gulf producers increase oil production to the 
extent required by growing United States (and 
international) demand; and to protect Saudi Arabia 
itself from internal disorder. 

The need to increase Saudi production is partic- 
ularly acute. Possessing one-fourth the world’s 
known oil reserves (an estimated 265 billion bar- 
rels), Saudi Arabia is the only country with the 
capacity to satisfy United States and international 
demand. According to the DOE, Saudi Arabia’s net 
petroleum output must double over the next 20 
years, from 11.4 million to 23.1 million barrels per 
day, to satisfy anticipated world requirements.+ But 
expanding capac- 
ity by 11.7 mbd— 


has used force on [The Bush energy plan] calls for policymakers to devote as the equivalent of 


several occasions: 
first, in 1987-1988 
to protect Kuwaiti 
oil tankers from 
Iranian missile and gunboat attacks during the 
Iran-Iraq War, and then in 1990-1991 to drive Iraqi 
forces out of Kuwait (Operation Desert Storm). 
Today the Carter Doctrine is as vital as ever. 
Between 1991 and 2001, the Department of Defense 
conducted a major expansion of United States mili- 
tary capabilities in the Persian Gulf, deploying addi- 
tional air and naval forces in the region and 
“prepositioning” arms and ammunition for a pow- 
erful ground force.3 These capabilities were all 
brought into play during the fall 2001 United States 
offensive against Al Qaeda forces in Afghanistan and 
in related operations in the greater Gulf area 
(although Saudi Arabia did impose some restrictions 
on the use of American airbases in its territory). The 
United States also continued to sell billions of dol- 
lars’ worth of modern weapons to friendly regimes 
in the area, including Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, and the 
UAE. To further guard against a disruption in the oil 
flow, President George W. Bush pointedly warned 
the Iraqi government of dire consequences should 


3For details see Michael Klare, Resource Wars (New York: 
Metropolitan Books, 2001), chap. 3. 

4Department of Energy, International Energy Outlook 2001, 
table D1. 


much effort to securing additional foreign supplies 
of energy as to increasing domestic production. 





total current pro- 
duction by the 
United States and 
Canada—will 
cost hundreds of billions of dollars and create enor- 
mous technical and logistical challenges. The best 
way to achieve the necessary increase, American ana- 
lysts believe, is to persuade Saudi Arabia to open its 
petroleum sector to substantial United States oil- 
company investment. And, under the administra- 
tions energy plan, the president is enjoined to do 
exactly that. Any effort by Washington to apply pres- 
sure on Riyadh to allow greater American oil invest- 
ment in the kingdom, however, is likely to meet with 
significant resistance from the royal family, which 
nationalized American oil holdings in the 1970s. 
The administration faces yet another problem in 
Saudi Arabia: America’s long-term security rela- 
tionship with the regime has become a major source 
of tension in the country, as growing numbers of 
young Saudis turn against the United States because 
of its close ties to Israel and (what is seen as) its 
anti-Islamic bias. It was from this anti-American 
milieu that Osama bin Laden recruited many of his 
followers in the late 1990s and obtained much of 
his financial support. After September 11, the Saudi 
government cracked down on some of these forces, 
but grassroots opposition to the regime’s military 
and economic cooperation with Washington 
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remains strong. Finding a way to defuse this oppo- 
sition while persuading Riyadh to increase its oil 
deliveries to the United States will be one of the 
most difficult challenges facing American policy- 
makers in the years ahead. 

Policymakers will also be paying close attention 
to Iran and Iraq, the second- and third-largest oil 
producers in the Gulf. Although both countries are 
currently barred from United States oil-company 
investment because of their support for terrorism 
and suspected pursuit of nuclear weapons, a future 
change in their political status could permit an 
American role in the development of their extensive 
petroleum reserves—something United States energy 
firms would undoubtedly welcome. Washington 
likely will continue to seek the emergence of friendly, 
cooperative governments in Baghdad and Teheran. 
If these efforts fail, the United States is fully prepared 
to counter any aggressive moves they might make 
with the full weight of its military power. 


THE GEOPOLITICS OF 
ENERGY IN THE CASPIAN SEA BASIN 

Although the United States will remain depen- 
dent on oil from the Gulf because that is where most 
of the world’s untapped reserves are located, it also 
would like to minimize this dependency to the 
greatest extent possible by diversifying the nation’s 
sources of imported energy. “Diversity is important, 
not only for energy security but also for national 
security,” President Bush declared on May 17, 2001. 
“Overdependence on any one source of energy, espe- 
cially a foreign source, leaves us vulnerable to price 
shocks, supply interruptions, and in the worst case, 
blackmail.” To prevent this, the administration's 
energy plan calls for a substantial United States effort 
to boost production in many parts of the world. 

Among the areas that will receive particular atten- 
tion from the United States is the Caspian Sea 
basin—the region consisting of Azerbaijan, Kazakh- 
stan, Turkmenistan, and Uzbekistan, along with 
adjacent areas of Iran and Russia. According to the 
DOE, the Caspian basin houses proven reserves of 
17.5 billion to 34 billion barrels of oil (bbl) and pos- 
sible reserves of 235 bbl—an amount that, if con- 
firmed, would make it the second-largest site of 
untapped reserves after the Persian Gulf.5 To ensure 
that much of this oil will eventually flow to con- 
sumers in the West, the United States has made a 
strenuous effort to develop the area’s petroleum 


5Department of Energy, “Caspian Sea Region” (July 2001). 
Accessed at <http://www.eia.doe.gov/cabs/caspian.html>. 


infrastructure and distribution system. (Because the 
Caspian Sea is landlocked, oil and natural gas from 
the region must travel by pipeline to other areas; any 
efforts to tap into the Caspian’s vast energy reserves 
must, therefore, entail the construction of long- 
distance export lines.) 

The United States first sought to gain access to the 
Caspian’s vast oil supplies during the Clinton admin- 
istration. Until that time, the Caspian states (except 
for Iran) had been part of the Soviet Union, and so 
outside access to their energy reserves was tightly 
constricted. Once these states became independent, 
Washington waged an intensive diplomatic cam- 
paign to open their fields to Western oil-company 
investment and to allow the construction of new 
export pipelines. President Bill Clinton himself 
played a key role in this effort, repeatedly telephon- 
ing leaders of the Caspian Sea countries and inviting 
them to the White House for periodic visits. These 
efforts were essential, Clinton told Azerbaijan Pres- 
ident Heydar Aliyev in 1997, to “diversify our energy 
supply and strengthen our nation’s security.” 

The Clinton administration’s principal objective 
during this period was to secure approval for new 
export routes from the Caspian to markets in the 
West. Because the administration was reluctant to 
see Caspian oil flow through Russia on its way to 
Western Europe (thereby giving Moscow a degree 
of control over Western energy supplies), and 
because transport through Iran was prohibited by 
United States law (for the reasons noted earlier), 
President Clinton threw his support behind a plan 
to transport oil and gas from Baku in Azerbaijan 
to Ceyhan in Turkey via Tbilisi in the former 
Soviet republic of Georgia. Before leaving office, 
Clinton flew to Turkey to preside at the signing 
ceremony for a regional agreement permitting con- 
struction of the $3-billion Baku-Tbilisi-Ceyhan 
(BTC) pipeline. 

Building on the efforts of President Clinton, the 
Bush administration plans to accelerate the expan- 
sion of Caspian production facilities and pipelines. 
“Foreign investors and technology are critical to 
rapid development of new commercially viable 
export routes,” the ner affirms. “Such development 
will ensure that rising Caspian oil production is 
effectively integrated into world oil trade.” Special 
emphasis is to be placed on completion of the BTC 
pipeline and on increasing the participation of 
United States companies in Caspian energy projects. 
Looking further ahead, the administration also 
hopes to build an oil and gas pipeline from Kaza- 
khstan and Turkmenistan on the east shore of the 


Caspian to Baku on the west shore, thus increasing 
the energy outflow through the BTC line. 

Until September 11, American involvement in the 
Caspian Sea basin and Central Asia had largely been 
restricted to economic and diplomatic efforts, accom- 
panied by a number of military aid agreements. To 
combat the Taliban and Al Qaeda in Afghanistan, 
however, the Department of Defense established mil- 
itary bases in Tajikistan and Uzbekistan. Although 
initially intended as temporary facilities to support 
United States troops committed to the Afghan war, 
these bases could form the kernel of a permanent 
American military presence in the Caspian area. 
Although nothing has been said about this publicly 
in Washington, such a presence would be consistent 
with developments in the Persian Gulf, where United 
States efforts to protect the flow of oil have led to an 
expanded American military infrastructure. 

Whether or not the American bases in Tajikistan 
and Turkmenistan acquire permanent status, Wash- 
ington is certain to enhance its capacity to employ 
military force in the 
area. The Caucasus 
and Central Asia are 
no more stable than 
the Persian Gulf, 
and developing the 
Caspian as an alter- 
native source of energy is pointless if its outflow of oil 
and gas cannot be secured. In recognition of the 
potential threat to Caspian energy supplies, the 
Department of Defense has conducted a series of joint 
military exercises with the forces of Kazakhstan, Kyr- 
gyzstan, and Uzbekistan (the annual “CENTRAZBAT” 
exercises) and signed military cooperation agreements 
with other states in the area. These ties have been fur- 
ther strengthened since September 11.6 


LOOKING TO AFRICA... 

Although African states accounted for only about 
10 percent of global oil production in 1999, the DOE 
predicts that their share will rise to 13 percent by 
2020—adding, in the process, another 8.3 mbd to 
global supplies.” This is welcome news in Wash- 
ington. “West Africa is expected to be one of the 
fastest-growing sources of oil and gas for the Amer- 
ican market,” the administration reported in 2001. 
Furthermore, “African oil tends to be of high qual- 


6For background on these efforts, see Klare, Resource Wars, 
chap. 4. 

7Department of Energy, International Energy Outlook 2001, 
table D1. 





The pressing requirement for ever-increasing supplies 
of imported energy will have a profound 
and lasting impact on American foreign policy. 
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ity and low in sulphur,” making it especially attrac- 
tive for American refiners. 

The Bush administration expects to concentrate 
its efforts in two countries: Nigeria and Angola. 
Nigeria now produces about 2.2 mbd, and is 
expected to double its oil output by 2020—with 
much of this additional petroleum going to the 
United States. But Nigeria lacks the wherewithal to 
finance this expansion on its own, and existing leg- 
islation (not to mention widespread corruption) dis- 
courages investment by outside firms. The NEP thus 
calls on the secretaries of energy, commerce, and 
state to work with Nigerian officials “to improve the 
climate for U.S. oil and gas trade, investment, and 
operations.” Yet by working this closely with the 
Nigerian government, Washington risks association 
with a regime that has been widely criticized for per- 
sistent human rights violations. 

A similar picture is found in Angola. Here, too, the 
United States seeks to significantly expand oil 
production, now estimated at around 750,000 bar- 
rels per day. Several 
American energy 
firms have begun 
to explore for oil in 
deep-sea sites off 
Angolas Atlantic 
coast, and early 
indications are that these areas hold significant 
reserves of petroleum. But, again, deeper United 
States involvement in the oil industry could lead to 
close association with a regime that has been cited 
for egregious human rights violations. 

Although American involvement in African 
energy development is certain to grow, it is unlikely 
that this will be accompanied—as in the Gulf and 
Caspian areas—by a direct American military pres- 
ence. No matter how it is presented to the public, 
such a presence would inevitably conjure images of 
colonialism and invite opposition both at home and 
in Africa. But Washington is likely to provide Nige- 
ria and other friendly countries with indirect forms 
of military support, including training, technical 
assistance, and the transfer of low-tech weaponry. 


.. AND LATIN AMERICA 

The Bush administration plan also calls for a sig- 
nificant increase in United States oil imports from 
Mexico, Brazil, and the Andean countries. The 
United States already obtains a large share of its 
imported oil from Latin America—Venezuela is 
now the third-largest supplier of oil to the United 
States (after Canada and Saudi Arabia), Mexico is 
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the fourth-largest, and Colombia is the seventh— 
and Washington hopes to rely even more heavily on 
this region in the future. According to Secretary of 
Energy Spencer Abraham, “President Bush recog- 
nizes not only the need for an increased supply of 
energy, but also the critical role the hemisphere will 
play in the Administration’s energy policy.” 

In presenting these-plans to governments in the 
region, American officials stress their desire to estab- 
lish a common, cooperative framework for energy 
development.. “We intend to stress the enormous 
potential of greater regional energy cooperation as we 
look to the future,” Abraham told the Fifth Hemi- 
spheric Energy Initiative Ministerial Conference in 
Mexico City on March 8, 2001. “Our goal [is] to build 
relationships among our neighbors that will con- 
tribute to our shared energy security; to an adequate, 
reliable, environmentally sound, and affordable access 
to energy.” However sincere, these comments over- 
look the fundamental reality: all this “cooperation” is 
aimed at channeling increasing amounts of the 
region's oil supplies to the United States. 

The Bush energy plan emphasizes the acquisition 
of additional oil from Mexico and Venezuela. “Mex- 
ico is a leading and reliable source of imported oil,” 
the NEP notes. “Its large reserve base, approximately 
25 percent larger than our own proven reserves, 
makes Mexico a likely source of increased oil pro- 
duction over the next decade.” Venezuela is critical 
to United States plans because it possesses large 
reserves of conventional oil (eclipsed only by those 
of Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, and the UAE), 
and because it houses vast supplies of so-called 
heavy oil—a sludgelike material that can be con- 
verted to conventional oil through a costly refining 
process. According to the NEP, “Venezuelan success 
in making heavy oil deposits commercially viable 
suggests that they will contribute substantially to the 
diversity of global energy supply, and to our own 
energy supply mix over the medium to long term.” 

But United States efforts to tap into abundant Mex- 
ican and Venezuelan energy: supplies will run into a 
major difficulty: because of a long history of colonial 
and imperial predation, these two countries have 
placed their energy reserves under state control and 
established strong legal and constitutional barriers to 
foreign involvement in domestic oil production. 
Thus, while they may seek to capitalize from the eco- 
nomic benefits of increased oil exports to the United 
States, they are likely to resist increased participation 
by American firms in their energy industries and any 
rapid increase in oil extraction. This resistance will no 
doubt prove frustrating to American officials, who 


seek exactly these outcomes. The neP thus calls on 
the secretaries of commerce, energy, and state to lobby 
their Latin American counterparts to eliminate or 
soften barriers to increased United States oil invest- 
ment. These efforts are likely to prove a major theme 
in United States relations with these two countries. 
Energy considerations are also likely to figure in 
United States relations with Colombia. Although 
known primarily for its role in the illegal drug trade, 
Colombia is also a major oil producer and could play 
a more prominent role in future United States energy 
plans. Efforts to increase Colombian oil production 
have been, however, hampered by the frequent 
attacks on oil installations and pipelines mounted by 
antigovernment guerrilla groups. Claiming that these 
groups also provide protection to the drug traffick- 
ers, the United States, under “Plan Colombia,” is 
assisting the Colombian military and police in their 
efforts to suppress the guerrillas. At no point has 
Washington explicitly tied these efforts to its energy 
policies, but United States officials no doubt believe 
that a substantial reduction in guerrilla activity will 
permit an eventual increase in oil production. 


THE IMPLICATIONS 

The foregoing provides but a foretaste of what 
American officials can expect to deal with in the 
years ahead if the United States continues to rely on 
imported petroleum to power its industries, heat its 
homes, and fuel its vehicles. The United States can- 
not increase its intake of foreign oil by 50 percent, 
as called for under the Bush energy plan, without 
involving itself in the political, economic, and mil- 
itary affairs of the states from which all this 
petroleum is expected to flow. This involvement 
may take financial and diplomatic forms in most 
cases, but will also often entail military action. 

Perhaps Congress and the American people would 
agree that these efforts are indeed necessary to ensure 
a steady supply of energy. Certainly there have been 
few signs of dissent on this score. However, most 
public discussion of the Bush administration's energy 
plan has focused on its domestic rather than interna- 


. tional consequences. This, unfortunately, has tended 


to obscure some of the important ramifications of the 
administration plan. There has been very little com- 
ment, for example, on the potential for increased mil- 
itary action attendant to the new policy. Ignoring 
these considerations could prove dangerous. In the 
interests of forging a sound and affordable energy 
plan, Congress should initiate a thorough and far- 
ranging examination on the foreign policy implica- 
tions of the administration’s proposed policy. = 
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United States Energy Policy 7, the 1990s 


PAUL L. JOSKOW 


icy and the associated evolution of energy 
supply, energy demand, energy prices, and 
the industrial organization of the domestic energy 


Ts essay discusses United States energy pol- 


industries from 1991 through 2000. That decade ` 


covers the last two years of the George H. W. Bush 
administration and the entire administration of Bill 
Clinton. It begins with an “energy crisis” stimulated 
by the invasion of Kuwait and the subsequent Gulf 
War and ends with an “energy crisis” caused by sig- 
nificant increases in the prices of oil and, especially, 
natural gas, the collapse of California’s new com- 
petitive electricity markets, and the threat of elec- 
tricity shortages throughout the western United 
States. Both “energy crises” led the sitting adminis- 
trations to develop national energy strategies and 
attempt to convince Congress to enact comprehen- 
sive energy legislation to implement them. 

Neither “energy crisis” had the severe economic 
impact or led to the kinds of dramatic, and often ill- 
conceived, policy responses observed following the 
two oil shocks of the 1970s. The 1990-1991 “energy 
crisis” was short-lived and interest in energy policy 
soon faded. It would not be surprising if the latest 
“energy crisis” follows a similar course. Most of the 
decade between these two crises was characterized 
by abundant supplies of energy, stable or falling real 
energy prices, and relatively little public or political 
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shorter version of the original paper appears in American Eco- 
nomic Policies in the 1990s, Jeffrey A. Frankel and Peter 
Orszag, eds. (Cambridge: MIT Press, 2002). 
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interest in national energy policy issues. Energy 
demand continued to grow steadily through the 
decade, but supply was able to meet it without 
major increases in prices until the end of the decade. 

Because energy prices were stable or falling dur- 
ing most of this time, and because supply was not 
seriously disrupted, major new energy policy initia- 
tives never rose very high on the policy agendas of 
either the Clinton administration or Congress dur- 
ing the 1990s. After an early failed effort to get 
Congress to pass legislation to impose a large BTU tax, 
the Clinton administration’s energy policy initiatives 
became more modest and less urgent, largely work- 
ing within the existing statutory framework and bud- 
get constraints. No sweeping new energy policy 
legislation was passed by Congress after 1992, and 
efforts to get national electricity deregulation and reg- 
ulatory reform legislation passed in the administra- 
tion’s final two years were not successful. Overall, 
America’s energy consumption portfolio changed 
very little during the decade. Energy demand con- 
tinued to grow modestly, energy intensity continued 
to decline modestly, and the mix of fuels satisfying 
demand changed remarkably little. This should 
remind us that the energy supply-and-consumption 
infrastructure changes slowly in response to eco- 
nomic forces and public policies because of sunk 
investments in long-lived assets on both the supply 
and demand sides. 

The Clinton administration's energy policies were 
heavily influenced by concerns about the environ- 
mental impacts of energy consumption and produc- 
tion, including the effects of greenhouse gas 
emissions and climate change. In particular, the 
administration trumpeted programs to encourage 
renewable energy, energy efficiency, alternative-fuel 
vehicles, and increased use of natural gas in electric- 
ity generation and vehicles. Some of these efforts, 
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however, were hampered first by federal budgetary 
constraints, which limited increased research-and- 
development (R&D) expenditures and tax subsidies; 
then by a Republican Congress that restricted the 
administration's efforts to tighten vehicle- and appli- 
ance-efficiency standards and provide larger tax 
incentives for renewable energy, electric fuel cell, and 
hybrid vehicles; and finally by an unexpected accel- 
eration in the pace of electricity-sector restructuring 
and competition programs that undermined the 
administration's efforts to use regulated monopoly- 
utility “integrated resource planning” programs to 
subsidize energy efficiency and renewable energy. 
An important component of energy policy during 
the 1990s involved the completion of the restructur- 
ing and deregulation of natural gas production and 
transportation begun during the 1980s, and major 
new initiatives to restructure the electric power sec- 
tor so it would rely on competitive wholesale and 
retail markets for power supplies. The wholesale 
competition initiatives were undertaken initially by 
the Federal Energy Regu- 
latory Commission (FERC). 
The retail competition 


The 1990s were a new “golden age” for energy 


poration reflected broad acceptance of relying pri- 
marily on market forces to govern the energy indus- 
tries. Moreover, the transition to competition and 
regulatory reform in electricity (the spread of perfor- 
mance-based regulation, for example) provided pow- 
erful incentives to improve the performance of 
nuclear and coal-fired generating facilities. 

Because much of the regulatory apparatus of the 
1970s and early 1980s had been dismantled by 1990, 
some of the tools for doing mischief in response to 
energy supply and price shocks were not readily 
available. As a result, not much could be done of a 
regulatory nature in the short run to respond to oil 
price shocks in 1990-1991 and oil and gas price 
shocks in 2000 and 2001. This made it easier for 
these sectors to adapt to changes in supply and 
demand. The 1990s benefited from the legacy of 
failed regulatory policies of the 1970s and 1980s in 
another important, although indirect, way. The 
decade began with substantial excess capacity and a 
variety of inefficiencies on the supply side. These 
inefficiencies provided 
significant opportuni- 
ties for cost reduction 


programs were driven that started and ended with energy supply shocks, and innovation in 


primarily by state rather 
than federal policy initia- 
tives. Harmonizing dif- 
fuse state retail competition 
programs with federal wholesale market and trans- 
mission access and pricing reforms became a major 
policy challenge. The Clinton administration sup- 
ported these initiatives by appointing sympathetic 
individuals to serve as FERC commissioners and, 
belatedly, by proposing comprehensive federal elec- 
tricity-reform legislation in competition with numer- 
ous Republican electricity-reform bills, none of 
which made it through Congress. 

While the 1990s was a decade of limited major 
new federal energy policy initiatives, it was also a 
decade in which the country finally reaped the ben- 
efits of the end of many ill-considered energy poli- 
cies of the 1970s and the early 1980s: oil and gas 
price controls, fuel-use restrictions, protectionist poli- 
cies for oil refiners, and publicly funded megapro- 
jects to promote specific supply sources all came to 
an end. Traditional market forces were given the 
opportunity to operate with less government inter- 
vention in oil, gas, and coal markets; the restructur- 
ing of the natural-gas pipeline industry was largely 
completed; and major electricity restructuring and 
competition initiatives began. Even the controversial 
privatization of the United States Enrichment Cor- 


but largely proceeded without energy policy 
being high on the national policy agenda. 


energy production and 
distribution. This too 
contributed to abun- 
dant supplies and stable 
or falling prices, allowing energy policy issues to fade 
into the background on the national policy agenda. 
The legacy of regulatory and energy policies of the 
1970s and 1980s also was a major stimulus for elec- 
tricity-restructuring initiatives in California and the 
northeast, which had inherited high-cost assets and 
contracts from the 1970s and 1980s whose costs for 
regulatory purposes were often far above their 1990s 
competitive market values. 

The Clinton administration embraced and sup- 
ported increased reliance on market forces to allocate 
energy resources and continued efforts begun by the 
previous administration to remove barriers to good 
market performance. The administration viewed the 
proper role of energy policy to be to respond to mar- 
ket imperfections, especially as they related to the 
environmental impacts of energy production and 
consumption. The favorable performance of the 
energy sectors during most of the 1990s also led to 
complacency on the energy policy front, especially 
regarding investments in energy-supply infrastruc- 
ture. While the decade began with substantial excess 
capacity in electricity generation and transmission, 
oil refining, and natural gas production and trans- 
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portation, that capacity was being stressed by 
decades end. Tight supplies and growing demand led 
to rising prices for oil, natural gas, and wholesale 
electricity. Regulatory and environmental constraints, 
as well as continued uncertainty about the future of 
electricity-sector restructuring, contributed to tight 
supplies, price volatility, and some spot shortages of 
electricity and natural gas during 2000 and 2001. 


ENERGY SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

Historically, energy has been abundant and rela- 
tively inexpensive in the United States. Americans 
consume roughly 70 percent more energy per capita 
or per dollar of cpp than do people in most other 
developed countries.! Americans drive bigger cars, 
drive them farther, live in bigger houses, and heat, 
cool, and light them more, and work in buildings 
that use substantially more energy per square meter 
than do Europeans. The availability of reliable sup- 
plies of cheap energy, especially gasoline, is viewed 
as a birthright by many Americans. Taxes on energy 
are much lower in the United States than in most 
other developed countries, and most politicians have 
learned that proposing large increases in energy 
taxes is unlikely to be a career-enhancing decision. 
Accordingly, consumer prices for all forms of energy 


1] have relied extensively on data reported in the Energy 
Information Administration’s (EIA) publications Annual 
Energy Review 1999 (July 2000) and Monthly Energy Review 
(April 2001). I have included revisions to some data origi- 
nally included in the Annual Review, which subsequently 
appeared either in the Monthly Energy Review or in more 
recent data distributed by the EIA and available on its web 
site <www.eia.doe.gov>. Uniess otherwise indicated, the data 
used and referred to in this essay come from these sources. 
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in the United States are relatively low compared to 
Western Europe and Japan. Nevertheless, in 2000 
Americans spent (directly or indirectly) about $600 
billion on energy of all kinds. About 38 percent of 
United States energy consumption comes from 
petroleum, 24 percent from natural gas, 23 percent 
from coal, 8 percent from nuclear power, and 7 per- 
cent from renewable energy, primarily conventional 
hydroelectric resources (primary fuels used to pro- 
duce electricity are included in this breakdown). 
This mix is little changed from 1990. Residential 
energy consumption in 2000 accounted for 20 per- 
cent, commercial 17 percent, industrial 36 percent, 
and transportation 27 percent of energy consumed 
in 2000. The 2000 sector mix is almost identical to 
that in 1990 as well. 

The United States has been blessed with large 
endowments cf domestic energy resources: 
petroleum, natural gas, coal, and hydroelectric 
resources. These endowments are not equally divided 
among the states. Most of the states along the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans have relatively limited 
fossil-fuel resources and are significant net importers 
of energy. Substantial coal resources are distributed 
throughout the Appalachian Mountain region in 
western Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, and 
stretching west into Tennessee, Indiana, and Illinois. 
Substantial coal resources can also be found in the 
far west, especially in Wyoming, Montana, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Arizona. Oil- and natural gas—pro- 
duction resources are concentrated in Texas, 
Louisiana, Alaska, Oklahoma, and several western 
states, including California. Hydroelectric resources 
are also concentrated in the west. 


Natural Gas 
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telecommunicatior TERA is a era cael 
ate input into most sectors of a developed econ- 
omy. Distortions in prices, consumption, supply, 
_or reliability of energy infrastructure services can 
lead to large economic and social costs. Moreover, 


because the short-run. demand for energy tends to 


be inelastic and dependent on long-lived capital 
investments, it takes time for consumers to 
respond fully to long-term shifts i in price. levels by 
changing their consumption patterns. Key seg- 
ments of the energ sy system. (electricity and natu- 
_ral gas networks) have (or had) natural monopoly 
-characteristics and have been subject to economic 








| regulation for most. of this century. ‘The perfor- 


mance of these regulatory. institutions has 
. profound implications for broader indices of eco- 
nomic performance. 7 


National security concerns 


A growing fraction of United States energy con- 


-sumption is supplied by imports of energy, pri- 
‘marily petroleum, from other countries. \ Vorld 
petroleum reserves in countries exporting oil are 

concentrated in North Africa, the Persian Gulf, 

- Russia, and countries that were formerly part of 
the Soviet Union (countries in the Middle East 
and North Africa account for over 70 percent of 
world crude-oil reserves). These regions: are polit- 

"ically unstable and have governments that are not 
always. friendh -to the United States. Because 
energy, and in particular petroleum, is an impor- 
tant input supporting economic growt h and devel- 
opment, energy-market instability i is potentially 
very costly to the American economy a and those of 
its oil-importing allies. Accordingly, enemies of the 
United States or its allies may use energy supply 
strategically in an effort to influence other United 
States policies. Peah A 

















policies. may involve interventions 


z Environmental impacts 


The combustion of fossil fuels is the primary 
source o oe air ERS rgeted by ee 








f sr example: from 
the production o of É 


dioxide, a carbon monc ) 
the air and accounts forn m 





energy T necessarily jave a 
effects. Sensible environmental policy should be 
matched with compatible energy policies. Moreover, 


because the United States has been reluctant to use. 


the best available instruments to internalize envi- 
ronmental externalities (such: AS environmental 4g 


taxes and/or property rights—based cap-and-trade- 


systems), second- (or third-, fourth-, or more) best 
that work directly 
on the supply of and demand for the resources that 
have adverse environmental seed | 





Competition policy — : oy 
American economic p a is oriented toward 


promoting the development of competitive markets 
-and relying on price and entry regulation only when 
unregulated markets have “natural monopoly” char- 


acteristics and: are o to perform S with- E 


segilmnony tt fnstinutions h; ve important implications 
for the performance of these fmportant infrastruc- 





ture sectors and, therefore, for the performance of 


the economy. United States competition policies. 
continually reexamine the rationale for and perfor- 
mance of price and entry regulation. Poor sector. 


ormance, as well as technological and economic — 
s that undermine the case for price and entry 
regulation, can make it desir: ble to design and 
implement competition policies: that restructure reg- 
ulated industries to expand opportunities for com- 
petition and shrink the expanse of price and entry 
regulation. Competition (antitrust) policies have not 












only served as constant pressures on regulated- 


energy industries, but have also played an important. 


role in affecting the structure and behavior of gen- 


erally “unregulated” energy segments, especially the 
petroleum sector. . Antitrust policy alone, though, 






not fully override’ existing state e and federal 
ta tutes that create regulate ed PRS sectors. Pe 
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v 2Due largely to increased p pri 
i Ei the share of dome tit 


In the past, the United States relied relatively lit- 
tle on imports of energy from other countries, 
although petroleum imports began to increase 
rapidly in the early 1970s and have increased 
steadily since 1985 to the point where the United 
States now imports about 60 percent of its 
petroleum from other countries.2 Many analysts 
expect petroleum imports to continue to grow to 75 
percent of total United States petroleum consump- 
tion by 2020.3 


“OPEC countries accounted for 43 percent of world oil 
production and 51 percent of world oil production outside 
North America in 2000. The comparable figures for 1990 are 
38 percent and 47 percent. In 1973, OPEC accounted for 56 
percent of world oil production and 69 percent of produc- 
tion outside North America. 

3For example, see EIA, Annual Energy Outlook 2001 
(December 2000), p. 88. The United ‘States consumes 
roughly 19 million barrels of oil per day (including natural 
gas liquids), of which about 11 million barrels are imported. 
Domestic consumption grew steadily during the 1990s while 
domestic production fell steadily. To put this in perspective, 
if the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge is developed, it is pro- 
jected to produce about 600,000 barrels of oil per day. If 
growing petroleum imports are perceived to be a policy prob- 
lem, increases in domestic petroleum supplies likely will not 
have a significant impact on petroleum import trends. 
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Prior to the first oil shock in 1973-1974, federal 
energy policy consisted primarily of uncoordinated 
industry-specific support policies: various tax subsi- 
dies for oil and natural gas production, the leasing of 
federal lands for oil and natural gas exploration and 
production, quotas on imported oil to protect domes- 
tic suppliers from cheap imports, substantial R@D 
expenditures devoted to promoting the production 
of electricity using nuclear power (a legacy of the 
development of nuclear weapons during World War 
ID, regulation of the prices charged for transportation 
by interstate natural gas pipelines, and, beginning in 
the early 1960s, a complex system of price controls 
on natural gas sold in interstate commerce. The states 
were primarily responsible for regulating prices for 
electricity and the local distribution of natural gas 
since these services were provided by state-franchised 
monopolies. State agencies in Texas, Louisiana, and 
a few other states also played an important role in 
regulating supplies of oil and natural gas. 


ENERGY POLICIES FOR “ENERGY CRISES” 

In the last 30 years, several bursts of political 
activity (characterized as responding to an “energy 
crisis”) have focused on developing national poli- 
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U.S. Energy Consumption by Sector, 2000 
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cies to increase domestic production of energy and 
to improve the efficiency with which energy is used 
in the United States to reduce the rate of growth in 
energy consumption in general and of the increase 
in oil imports in particular. These initiatives have 
generally been stimulated by some kind of energy 
supply and price “shock,” and associated concerns 
about energy security and United States dependence 
on imported oil and the impacts on the United 
States economy. After the first oil-price shock in 
1973—1974, President Richard Nixon launched Pro- 
ject Independence, with the goal of achieving 
United States energy self-sufficiency by 1980. This 
initiative included reorganizations of federal agen- 
cies involved in energy R&D, new energy price reg- 
ulations, data collection, and policy initiatives. In 
1975 President Gerald Ford signed the Energy Pol- 
icy and Conservation Act, extending price controls 
on oil, establishing automobile fuel-efficiency stan- 
dards, and authorizing the creation of a Strategic 
Petroleum Reserve. Almost immediately after 
becoming president, Jimmy Carter signed the Emer- 
gency Natural Gas Act of 1977 in response to grow- 
ing natural gas shortages resulting from existing 
price controls on natural gas supplies sold in inter- 
state commerce. Soon after, President Carter 
announced a National Energy Plan and called for 
the creation of a new Department of Energy (DOE, 
created later that year) to consolidate dispersed fed- 
eral agencies involved in energy policy, research, 
and development programs. (The DoE also has 
extensive responsibilities for the United States 
nuclear weapons program and for the cleanup of 
weapons research and production sites.) 

After a contentious political debate lasting more 
than a year, Congress passed and President Carter 


U.S. Energy Consumption by Sector, 1990 
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signed in late 1978 the National Energy Act. This 
act included the National Energy Policy and Con- 
servation Act (NEPCA), the Power Plant and Indus- 
trial Fuel Use Act, the Public Utilities Regulatory 
Policy Act (PURPA), the Energy Tax Act, and the Nat- 
ural Gas Policy Act. Under NEPCA, the DOE was to 
issue appliance-efficiency standards for household 
appliances, and the Federal Trade Commission was 
charged with issuing appliance energy-efficiency 
labeling rules. PURPA required states to determine 
whether they should and would introduce new 
pricing mechanisms to encourage energy conserva- 
tion and obligated electric utilities to purchase 
power from cogeneration plants and small power- 
production facilities using renewable and waste 
fuels. The Natural Gas Policy Act began the dereg- 
ulation of “new gas” supplies while continuing 
price regulation of “old gas” supplies. The Energy 
Tax Act provided tax breaks for domestic energy 
supplies and energy-efficiency improvements. The 
Fuel Use Act prohibited the use of natural gas and 
oil (whose prices were kept below market-clearing 
levels by federal controls) in new power plants and 
phased out natural gas use in existing power plants 
by 1990. These regulations reflected an effort to 
alleviate natural gas shortages and reduce the 
demand for oil burned “inefficiently” to generate 
electricity. They also pushed utilities to increase 
their use of coal to generate electricity. 

Only two months after President Carter signed 
the laws that make up the National Energy Act, 
Iran, following the shah’s overthrow, ceased to 
export oil, which led to worldwide shortages of oil 
and a dramatic increase in global oil prices. In 
March 1979 a serious accident at the Three Mile 
Island (tI) nuclear power plant in Pennsylvania 


Commercial 


reinforced already-significant opposition to nuclear 
power; this led to a moratorium on the completion 
of new nuclear plants and a temporary closure of 
some operating nuclear plants, pending a review of 
safety issues raised by the TMI accident. One month 
after the accident, President Carter, responding to 
growing oil and gas shortages, announced the grad- 
ual decontrol of oil prices and proposed a windfall 
profits tax on producers. In July Carter proclaimed 
a national energy-supply shortage, established tem- 
perature restrictions in nonresidential buildings, and 
argued in a televised national address that energy 
shortages had become a major test for the nation 
and would require sacrifices. He also announced an 
$88-billion program to produce synthetic fuels from 
domestic coal and shale oil reserves and a few 
months later announced proposals to increase 
domestic energy supplies and reduce consumption. 
And in June 1980, Carter signed the Energy Secu- 
rity Act, which consisted of six pieces of legislation: 
the United States 
Synthetic Fuels 
Corporation Act, 
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1970s and real electricity prices fell during the 
post-1985 period. 


DEREGULATION: THE NATURAL GAS STORY 

As energy prices fell and supply shortages disap- 
peared, interest in energy policy seems to have 
quickly declined as well. Few significant new fed- 
eral energy policy initiatives emerged during Ronald 
Reagan's administration or the first years of George 
H. W. Bush’s administration. Presidents Reagan and 
Bush did, however, largely complete the process of 
deregulating oil and natural-gas commodity prices. 
The Natural Gas Wellhead Decontrol Act of 1989 
completely removed the wildly inefficient price 
controls on wellhead prices of natural gas when 
they went into effect in January 1993. 

Historically, local gas-distribution utilities (LDCs), 
electric utilities, and large industrial consumers 
of natural gas purchased their gas needs from inter- 
state pipeline companies under long-term contracts. 
(Smaller con- 
sumers in turn 


The Department of Energy's policies were heavily influenced purchased gas 


Biomass Energy by the Clinton administration’s environmental policy agenda. from ıDcs at 
y POHCY ag 


and Alcohol Fuels 
Act, Renewable 
Energy Resources Act, Solar Energy and Energy 
Conservation Act, Geothermal Energy Act, and 
Ocean Thermal Energy Conversion Act. These laws 
provided an array of tax subsidies and direct subsi- 
dies for alternative-energy supplies to encourage 
energy efficiency. The synthetic fuel and shale oil 
programs were later abandoned as oil and natural 
gas prices fell during the 1980s. 

Oil prices peaked in 1981, fell gradually until 
1985, and then fell dramatically in 1986. Real oil 
prices have since stayed far below their 1981-1985 
peak. Natural gas prices peaked in 1982-1984 and 
then fell dramatically after 1984. During the 1990s, 
real natural gas prices fluctuated between 
$1.50/Mcf (thousand cubic feet) and $2.50/Mcf 
until May 2000, when they began to increase 
rapidly, reaching a new post-1973 peak by the end 
of 2000, before falling back to about $3/Mcf in late 
July 2001. Real coal prices began to fall in the late 





4S. Breyer and P. MacAvoy, Energy Regulation by the Federal 
Power Commission (Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1974). 

5 FERC (under its previous name, the Federal Power Com- 
mission) began regulating field prices of natural gas, in addi- 
tion to pipeline charges, in the early 1960s. Field price 
controls were not fully removed until 1993, although they 
were largely eliminated during the 1980s. 





prices regulated 
by state regula- 
tory agencies.) These supply contracts “bundled” 
the supply of natural gas with its transportation. The 
associated prices charged by interstate pipeline com- 
panies were subject to regulation by the Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission (FERC) using cost- 
of-service principles.4 The pipelines in turn entered 
into long-term gas-supply contracts with gas pro- 
ducers.5 In 1985 FERC began an initiative to open 
access to interstate natural gas pipelines to allow 
gas-distribution companies, electric utilities, and 
large industrial consumers to purchase gas sepa- 
rately from its transportation, allowing them to con- 
tract directly with gas producers or marketing 
intermediaries, purchasing transportation service 
from interstate pipelines separately from the gas 
itself. This initiative was a response to the changing 
market and regulatory framework governing the 
production of natural gas. As field prices of natural 
gas declined and supplies increased during the 
1980s, pipelines and gas-distribution companies 
found themselves locked into long-term contracts at 
very high prices. This created enormous incentives 
for industrial customers to seek ways to bypass 
highly regulated pipeline and gas-distribution tariff 
prices to get at low-priced gas in the field by buying 
directly from producers and using competing 
pipelines (including constructing spur lines to reach 
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Oil and Gas Wells Drilled in the United States 





them) to transport market-priced natural gas. Leg- 
islation that went into effect in 1979 created limited 
opportunities for pipelines to make special arrange- 
ments with industrial customers to increase sales of 
natural gas by offering them transportation service 
at regulated prices, but allowing them to purchase 
gas at lower unregulated prices. As field prices fell, 
the demand for these special arrangements grew, 
resulting in enormous differences in purchase prices 
that depended on the ability of particular buyers to 
make special supply arrangements with pipelines. 
The growing bypass efforts threatened to create seri- 
ous “stranded cost” problems for pipelines and LDCS 
locked into long-term contracts. 

In 1985 FERC issued Order 436, which established 
a voluntary program to encourage pipelines to pro- 
vide “open access” transportation service to allow 
natural gas producers to negotiate directly with local 
gas-distribution utilities, electric utilities, and large 
industrial consumers of natural gas supplies. This 
was an effort to rationalize a regulatory framework 
that was rapidly collapsing and to do so in a way that 
was fair to customers, pipelines, and LDcs. Gas-trans- 
portation rates would continue to be regulated by 
FERC, but the price of commodity natural gas would 
be determined through arms-length negotiations. 
This order began the separation of interstate 
pipelines’ transportation functions from their “mer- 





6A more detailed discussion can be found in P. Joskow, 
“Regulatory Failure, Regulatory Reform and Structural 
Change In The Electric Power Industry,” Brookings Papers on 
Economic Activity: Microeconomics (1989), and the references 
cited there. 
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chant” functions as marketers of natural gas. 
Although Order 436s open-access rules were volun- 
tary, the order provided financial incentives for 
pipelines to adopt the open-access rules and associ- 
ated separations of transportation and merchant 
functions to obtain recovery of above-market “take- 
or-pay” contract costs. Along with the deregulation 
of wellhead prices for natural gas, these regulations 
spurred the development of competitive markets for 
natural gas at a growing number of trading hubs, 
along with markets for gas storage, secondary mar- 
kets for pipeline capacity, the development of a 
vibrant gas-marketing industry, and the creation of 
financial derivatives markets giving wholesale gas 
consumers a wide range of contracting and risk man- 
agement options. These developments later served 
as the model that FERC relied on to foster competitive 
wholesale electricity markets and access to the trans- 
mission capacity necessary to support them. 


THE STATES STEP IN 

The 1980s also saw the states become much 
more involved in energy policy, largely stimulated 
by Title II of purrA and the Reagan administration's 
perceived indifference to energy policy and envi- 
ronmental issues. Title II required electric utilities 
to purchase electricity supplied by “Qualifying 
Facilities” (QFs) producing electricity using cogen- 
eration technology, and renewable and waste fuels.6 
The objective of PURPA was to stimulate electricity 
production from more thermally efficient cogener- 
ation plants and to encourage the use of renewable 
and waste fuels in the production of electricity, 


combining energy-security goals with environmen- 
tal-protection goals. The details of implementation, 
however, were left to the states. The states were 
required to develop regulations to ensure.that elec- 
tric utilities would stand ready to purchase power 
from QFs at prices reflecting their “full avoided 
costs.” Several states, including California, New 
York, all New England, New Jersey, and Pennsylva- 
nia embraced PURPA with great enthusiasm. In addi- 
tion to requiring utilities to pay high prices for QF 
power under 20- to 30-year contracts, the imple- 
mentation of PURPA was also accompanied by the 
creation of public “integrated resource planning” or 
“least cost planning” processes to determine 
“appropriate” electric utility investment and con- 
tracting strategies, which were eventually imple- 
mented with competitive bidding programs. These 
programs were heavily influenced by environmental 
groups active in these states. The programs required 
treating “customer energy efficiency investments 
and other demand-side programs” as utility 
“resources” and led to the creation in some states of 
large utility programs to subsidize customer energy- 
efficiency investments. The rationale for and eco- 
nomic consequences of these programs were 
controversial.” The costs of these subsidies, in turn, 
were funded through higher regulated electricity 
prices. These states (California, New York, Mas- 
sachusetts, Maine, Washington, and a few others) 
led the development of an increasingly close link- 
age between energy policy and environmental pol- 


7See, for example, Paul L. Joskow and Donald B. Marron, 
“What Does a Negawatt Really Cost? Evidence from Electric 
Utility Conservation Programs,” The Energy Journal, vol. 13, 
no. 4 (1992), pp. 41-74, and Joseph Eto et al., “Where Did 
the Money Go? The Cost and Performance of the Largest 
Commercial Sector DSM Programs,” The Energy Journal, vol. 
21, no. 2 (2000), pp. 23-49. , 

8The Reagan administration opposed setting appliance-effi- 
ciency standards required by legislation passed during the 
Carter administration and eventually promulgated “no-stan- 
dard standards.” The DoE was then sued for failing to enforce 
the National Energy and Conservation Act of 1978, anda 
Court of Appeals ruled against the Reagan administration. 
Little progress was made in enacting federal appliance-effi- 
ciency standards until the late 1980s, when new federal leg- 
islation was passed in response to a growing number of 
states enacting their own appliance-efficiency standards and 
to manufacturer concerns about the prospect of producing 
appliances that met numerous state-specific energy-effi- 
ciency standards. 

9Media coverage of energy policy issues drastically 
increased during this period. A Herblock cartoon in the 
August 12, 1990 Washington Post depicted the White House 
staff searching for an energy policy, which was last heard of 
during the Carter administration. Numerous editorials in 
major newspapers during the rest of 1990 called for a 
national energy policy. 
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icy. As will be seen, many of these states were also 
pioneers in electricity-sector restructuring and com- 
petition in the mid-1990s, stimulated in part by the 
high costs and high electricity prices resulting from 
the PURPA initiatives of the 1980s. 

States also began to enact their own appliance- 
efficiency standards.8 California imposed appliance- 
efficiency standards during 1977-1979 and 
upgraded them during the 1980s. Other states fol- 
lowed California’s lead during the 1980s, including 
New York, Florida, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 
The proliferation of different state standards then led 
appliance manufacturers to seek uniform national 
appliance-efficiency standards. Manufacturers and 
energy-efficiency advocates (environmental groups) 
negotiated what became the National Appliance 
Energy Conservation Act in 1987. This act contains 
specific efficiency standards for 12 types of home 
appliances that are to be updated by the DOE. The 
first standards became effective in 1988 and 1990; 
and the DOE has revised the statutory standards since 
then. President Clinton approved new standards for 
air conditioners and other appliances near the end 
of his second term. 


AN ENERGY POLICY FOR THE 1990S 

The 1990s began with the invasion of Kuwait by 
Iraq, the curtailment of oil exports from the area, 
and a rapid and significant increase in oil prices in 
mid-1990. This in turn led to the now-familiar, 
although episodic, process of hand-wringing by 
politicians and the media about rising oil prices, 
dependence on Middle East oil, and the absence of 
any sustained coherent United States energy policy. 
The DoE developed a “national energy strategy” that 
presented policy options to President George H. W. 
Bush.’ In February 1991 the Bush administration 
proposed federal energy policy legislation to 
Congress. It focused on increasing production of 
oil, natural gas, and nuclear power, including oil 
and gas exploration in the Arctic National Wildlife 
Refuge. The proposals were extremely controversial 
and aggressively opposed by Democrats and envi- 
ronmentalists. Congress spent the rest of the year 
debating the administration's proposed energy pol- 
icy measures. Congress finally rejected the core fea- 
tures of the Bush administration’s bill in June 1991. 

The debate about energy policy continued in 
1992, although public concern about high oil prices, 
potential shortages, and dependence on imported oil 
faded quickly with the end (so to speak) of the Gulf 
War. Indeed, in retrospect, the oil shock of 
1990-1991 was much more modest, narrower, and 
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shorter-lived than the previous two oil shocks, and 
it is surprising that it generated so much media 
attention and legislative activity. Apparently, energy 
“supply-siders” saw this as an opportunity to pro- 
mote their favorite policy initiatives. They may have 
regretted doing so. The debate subsequently shifted 
away from the Bush administration’s supply-side ini- 
tiatives to a very different energy policy program 
advocated by House Democrats. 

The Energy Policy Act of 1992 (EPAct92) was 
passed in October 1992. It grew out of the National 
Energy Efficiency Act of 1991, legislation proposed 
by Congressman Phil Sharp (D-Ind.). Rather than 
being a supply-side program oriented toward con- 
ventional fuels, it focused on creating tax and direct 
subsidies for energy efficiency and renewable-energy 
technologies and on encouraging all states to develop 
and implement “inte- 
grated resource plan- 
ning” programs for 
their utilities, which 
were to include util- 
ity-sponsored energy- 
efficiency programs 
in their resources- 
planning processes. 
The associated costs were to be included in regulated 
retail electricity and gas prices. 

EPAct92 also made changes in the Federal Power 
Act (FPA) and the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act (PUHCA) that helped make electricity-industry 
restructuring and competition initiatives feasible. 
Ironically, these restructuring and competition pro- 
grams eventually undermined the state-integrated 
resource-planning and energy-efficiency programs 
promoted by EPAct92 since their structure and 
financing relied heavily on the institution of regu- 
lated monopoly to support what were effectively a 
set of “taxation by regulation” policies.10 

EPAct92 was the only major piece of energy pol- 
icy legislation enacted during the 1990s. Moreover, 
it was largely a Democratic energy policy framework 
inherited by the Clinton administration soon after 
it was signed by President George H. W. Bush and 
served as the foundation for much of the Clinton 


10See Paul L. Joskow, “Emerging Conflicts Between Compe- 
tition, Conservation, and Environmental Policies in the Elec- 
tric Power Industry,” prepared for the California Foundation 
on the Environment and the Economy conference on the reg- 
ulatory compact, April 2-3, 1992. Expenditures on electric 
utility energy efficiency and demand-side management pro- 
grams peaked in 1994 and have declined significantly since 
then. See EIA, Annual Energy Review 1999 (July 2000), p. 228. 


The “thousand flowers bloom” approach reflects 

more the absence of political backbone and 
weak political support for comprehensive restructuring efficient decisions 
than it does sensible electricity policy. 


administration’s subsequent energy policy efforts. Its 
primary provisions are summarized as follows. 


e Energy Efficiency and Renewable Energy: EPAct92 
directed the secretary of energy to establish energy- 
efficiency standards for federal buildings, to develop 
voluntary energy-efficiency standards for residential 
and commercial buildings, and to incorporate them 
in state building codes; it directed the secretary of 
housing and urban development to establish an 
energy-efficient mortgage-financing program in five 
states and to develop an affordable housing plan 
using energy-efficient mortgage-financing incen- 
tives; specified parameters and provided funding for 
R&D on cost-effective technologies to improve 
energy efficiency and increase renewable-energy 
use in buildings; amended PURPA to require gas and 
electric utilities to 
employ integrated 
resource planning 
and to adjust prices 
to encourage energy- 


by consumers and 
to provide grants to 
states for demand- 
side management (DsM) programs; amended EPCA to 
include energy-efficiency labeling for commercial 
and industrial equipment, to define energy-effi- 
ciency standards for a specified set of such equip- 
ment, to define guidelines for energy-efficiency 
audits and insulation in industrial facilities, and to 
provide grants for efficiency improvements in low- 
income housing; established various programs to 
encourage/require improvements in energy effi- 
ciency in federal buildings; required the EIA to col- 
lect data on renewable-energy production and DSM 
programs; created tax subsidies to encourage energy 
efficiency and alternative fuels, including electric 
vehicles, solar and geothermal energy production, 
alcohol fuels, and independent oil and gas produc- 
ers; established a program and authorized funding 
for further commercialization of renewable-energy 
technologies; and required various studies and 
reports on renewable energy and data collection 
regarding renewable energy and its impacts on 
reducing greenhouse gas emissions. 
eAlternative-Fuel Vehicles: Provided for acquisi- 
tion of alternative-fuel vehicles for the federal fleet, 
subsidies for an alternative-fuel commercial truck 
program and mass transit, funding for an electric 
motor vehicle demonstration program and electric 
motor vehicle refueling infrastructure, and various 


low-interest financing and subsidy programs for 
alternative-fuel vehicles. 

e Electricity Generation and Use: Established an 
R&D program for various specified technologies for 
the generation of electricity from renewables on- 
grid and off-grid, fuel cells, heat engines, super- 
conductors, and other technologies. 

¢Coal: Authorized R&D expenditure for speci- 
fied coal-based technologies, to solicit additional 
proposals for clean-coal technology, and for tech- 
nology transfer. | 

«Strategic Petroleum Reserve: Provided for an 
increase in the size of the reserve to 1 billion bar- 
rels and expanded the set of circumstances in which 
a severe supply disruption is deemed to exist. 

Global Climate .Change: Required various 
reports, studies, and assessments regarding global 
climate change and options for reducing green- 
house gas emissions. 

e Nuclear Energy: Directed the DoE to perform var- 
ious studies, to develop emissions criteria, and to 
oversee the Yucca Mountain nuclear-waste-fuel 
depository site; created the United States Enrich- 
ment Corporation (USEC) as a government corpora- 
tion to take over ownership of and responsibility for 
the federal governments uranium-enrichment plants 
and required the USEC to transmit to the president 
and Congress a strategic plan for privatizing the cor- 
poration; required the UsEc to purchase uranium 
from domestic suppliers, to “overfeed” it into the 
uranium-enrichment process (that is, to artificially 
increase the demand for domestic uranium), and to 
create a’strategic uranium reserve. It also provided 
funds for R&D on advanced nuclear technologies. 

e Electric Utility Restructuring and Competition: 
Amended the Federal Power Act to give FERC 
authority to order utilities to provide interstate 
transmission service (“wheeling”) to any jurisdic- 
tional supplier requesting such service, required that 
the costs of providing such service be recovered 
from those requesting service, and expanded trans- 
mission service obligations to the Bonneville Power 
Authority and to those portions of Texas that had 
previously been exempt from the FPA by virtue of 
their decision not to interconnect with either the 
Eastern or Western Interconnections (keeping Texas 
electrons out of interstate commerce); amended the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act (PUHCA) to 
exempt independent power producers meeting cer- 
tain criteria; amended PUHCA to exempt foreign util- 
ity-holding companies from certain provisions of the 
act and to allow United States utility-holding com- 
panies to own interests in foreign utilities. 
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ENERGY POLICY UNDER CLINTON 

The focus of EPAct92 on energy efficiency, 
renewable energy, and environmental impact miti- 
gation was well matched to the positions that the 
Clinton—Gore team had advanced during the elec- 
tion campaign. Vice President Al Gore was a cham- 
pion of environmental improvement and had 
expressed deep concerns about carbon dioxide 
emissions and their impacts on global climate 
change. The Clinton administration’s appointments 
to the DOE were consistent with these views. Energy 
Secretary Hazel O’Leary drew together an energy 
policy team that was very “green” and had been 
closely involved with the development of integrated 
resource planning, renewable energy, and demand- 
side management programs in the respective states 
from which the team’s members came. (A large frac- 
tion of the DoE budget is devoted to nuclear 
weapons-related programs and the cleanup of 
radioactive waste on sites associated with these pro- 
grams, but these will not be discussed in this essay.) 
The members cf this team saw the opportunity to 
bring to the rest of the country the lessons they had 
learned in New England, New York, and California 
about the wonders of using electric and gas utilities 
as instruments for promoting energy efficiency, 
renewable energy, and related programs. Promoting 
improvements in energy efficiency, renewable 
energy, alternative-fuel vehicles, and new technolo- 
gies for extracting and using conventional energy 
sources were their highest priorities. 

Soon after his inauguration, President Clinton 
proposed the implementation of a large, broad- 
based tax on energy (the “BTU tax”). The proposal 
sought to raise revenue to reduce the federal bud- 
get deficit, to promote energy conservation, and 
indirectly to reduce pollution associated with the 
combustion of fossil fuels. The proposal was widely 
criticized in Congress, was unpopular with indus- 
try and individual consumers, and eventually failed. 
The only remnant of the. initial proposal that 
Congress eventually passed was a small increase in 
the federal gasoline tax to bolster the Highway Trust 
Fund. No new major energy policy legislation was 
passed by Congress during the rest of the decade. 
In April 1999 the Clinton administration proposed 
comprehensive electricity-industry restructuring 
and competition legislation, but neither it ‘nor 
Republican alternatives got very far in Congress. 

Energy policy during the rest of the decade relied 
heavily on the framework and policies embodied in 
the Energy Policy Act of 1992, associated state ini- 
tiatives to restructure the electricity industry to pro- 
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mote wholesale and retail competition, the contin- 
ued implementation of FERC regulations supporting 
the evolution of the restructured natural gas indus- 
try, new state initiatives to expand ‘ ‘customer 
choice” of natural gas supplier to residential and 
commercial customers served by local distribution 
companies, and the effects of the Clean Air Act of 
1990 on coal use in the electric power industry. The 
major energy policy venues for gas and electricity 
policies were FERC and state regulatory commissions. 

The Department of Energy’s policies were heavily 
influenced by the Clinton administration's environ- 
mental policy agenda, including concerns about 
global climate change. The Doe gradually reallocated 
R&D funding and policy initiatives away from coal 
and nuclear R&D programs toward programs 
focused on promoting energy efficiency and renew- 
able-energy supplies, and the development of more 
efficient vehicles that use fuels other than petroleum. 
Federal expenditures supporting energy efficiency, 
renewables, and alternative-fuel vehicles increased 
significantly while funding for coal and nuclear tech- 
nology declined. . . 
(Appropriations 


for fossil energy Growing dependence on ae oil looks like something 


and nuclear sci- 
ence and technol- . 
ogy programs, , 
however, increased significantly in the fiscal year 
2001 budget.) The administration's, efforts in these 
areas were first hampered by federal budgetary con- 
straints that placed pressure on the Doe’s budget. 
After 1994, these initiatives were impeded by a 
Republican Congress that was hostile to the DOE in 
general and the Clinton administration’s favorite 
energy programs in particular. Congress prohibited 
federal agencies from even studying tightening the 
existing vehicle fuel-efficiency standards, placed 
roadblocks in the way of evaluating and tightening 
appliance-efficiency standards as ‘required by 
EPAct92, and rejected or cut back administration 
proposals for tax subsidies for renewable energy and 
alternative-fuel vehicles. Congress also slowed efforts 
by the administration to shift funds toward renew- 
able-energy and energy-efficiency ' programs. ‘In 
response to budget constraints and a hostile 
Congress, the Clinton administration began to work 
with industrial groups on voluntary programs to 
develop policies to‘respond to global warming còn- 
cerns (the Climate Change Action Plan) and new 
motor vehicle technologies that would improve fuel 
economy and reduce air emissions (Partnership for 
a New Generation of Vehicles). l 





that the United States will have to live with for a long time. ing 


Early in the administration, the DOE was a cheer- 
leader for spreading the gospel of state “integrated 
resource planning” programs for regulated gas and 
electricity utilities. Most of the states that had been 
leaders in applying integrated resource planning, 
however, were veering quickly toward initiatives to 
restructure their gas and electric utilities to promote 
wholesale and retail competition, or “customers 
choice.” The Clinton energy team had to play “catch- 
up” on the electricity competition front as the states 
(for example, California, New York, Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts) that had been the primary test sites for 
integrated resource planning and utility demand-side 
management programs began to focus primarily on 
the problem of high electricity rates and the poten- 
tial for industry restructuring and competition to 
bring them down. The electricity-restructuring band- 
wagon also undermined the Climate Change Action 
Plan initiative since many of the utilities that had 
been active on climate change issues became occu- 
pied with industry restructuring, stranded cost recov- 
ery, and Pompano issues. The administration did 
not propose its 
own federal elec- 
tricity-restructur- 
legislation 

until early 1999, 
and it too had 
many provisions designed to preserve utility energy- 
efficiency and renewable-energy programs and to tilt 
deregulated markets toward renewable energy 
through “portfolio” standards. Neither the adminis- 
trations bill nor several Republican alternatives gath- 
ered enough political support to come close to being 
passed. While the administration's bill was a piece of 
“something for everyone” legislation, opposition 
from state officials, some vertically integrated utili- 
ties, some consumer groups, and tepid support from 
interests that supported part of the proposed legisla- 
tion undermined the ability of the administration to 
move itto a successful conclusion in Congress. 

The administration also: quietly supported or 
acceded to Republican policy initiatives that encour- 
aged oil and gas drilling in deep water, tax and roy- 
alty relief for small, relatively inefficient oil and gas 
wells, opened up additional federal lands in Alaska 
to drilling, proceeded with the privatization of fed- 
eral uranium-enrichment facilities and the Elk Hills 
Naval Petroleum Reserve, supported federal fund- 
ing for development of new technologies to increase 
oil extraction productivity, continued the slow pro- 
cess of licensing a federal nuclear waste storage facil- 
ity, supported the relicensing of operating nuclear 


power plants and continued research on advanced 
reactor technology, and initiated a cooperative pro- 
gram with the United States automobile industry to 
develop more fuel-efficient vehicle technology. For- 
eign policy initiatives endeavored to diversify the 
nation’s oil supplies and to foster the independence 
of oil-producing states that were created after the 
breakup of the Soviet Union. The administration 
supported increases in the oil stored in the Strategic 
Petroleum Reserves and the development of policies 
to use the reserve to respond to oil-supply crises. 
The Clinton administration demonstrated a con- 
tinued commitment to relying primarily on market 
forces to allocate energy resources. It did not try to 
return to the failed price control, rationing, and 
energy-allocation policies of the 1970s and early 
1980s. The administration viewed the proper role of 
energy policy to be to respond to market imperfec- 
tions, especially as they related to the environmen- 
tal impacts of energy production and consumption. 
It believed in using limited financial incentives to 
encourage consumers and suppliers to change their 
behavior. It had faith that new technologies could 
reduce the costs of energy efficiency, renewable 
energy, alternative-fuel vehicles, and production of 
conventional fuels. It also viewed increased supply 
diversity from renewable and alternative fuels as 
playing an important role in promoting national 
security interests. Thus, the Clinton administration's 
policies reinforced what has become a bipartisan 
rejection of the aggressive energy market—interven- 
tion policies of the 1970s and early 1980s and 
instead supported policies focused on allowing 
energy markets to work, breaking down regulatory 
barriers restricting markets from functioning effi- 
ciently, and reflecting environmental and national 
externalities in energy policies through financial 
incentives and market-based mechanisms. 


ENERGY SUPPLY, DEMAND, 
AND PRICES DURING THE 1990S 

Total United States energy consumption grew 
steadily after 1991, increasing by about 17 percent 
between 1990 and 2000. Consumption grew in all 
sectors (residential, commercial, industrial, trans- 
portation) during the decade, and the distribution of 
energy use among residential, commercial, industrial, 


11Almost all the increase in renewable energy is associated 
with the use of wood, waste, and alcohol fuels. The data for 
these uses are not very reliable. Solar and wind energy sup- 
plies increased by about 50 percent during the decade, but 
represented only about 0.1 percent of total domestic energy 
production in 2000. 
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and transportation sectors changed little between 
1990 and 2000. The economy continued to become 
more electricity intensive as electricity consumption 
grew by over 25 percent during the decade. Energy 
consumption per real dollar of GDP continued its long 
historical decline, although the rate of decline 
was slower than during the 1980s, when energy 
prices were higher. Energy consumption per capita 
increased steadily after 1991. 

The overall energy fuel supply mix in 2000 was 
little different from that in 1990, with a small 
increase in the share of natural gas and a small 
decrease in petroileum’s share. Aggregate domestic 
energy production was roughly constant during the 
decade, while oil production continued to decline. 
Domestic natural gas production increased slightly 
as offshore production and production from non- 
conventional sources increased more than conven- 
tional onshore production declined. Imports of 
natural gas from Canada increased significantly as 
the demand for natural gas grew much more 
quickly than did domestic supplies. Coal produc- 
tion continued to increase slowly but steadily along 
with the continuing shift of production from the 
eastern-producing areas to those in the west. 
Nuclear energy production increased significantly, 
despite few new plants being completed and nearly 
a dozen plants closing. Definitive resolution of a site 
for permanent storage of nuclear waste continued 
to elude policymakers, although some military 
waste began to move to a site in New Mexico. 
Renewable energy supplies increased modestly, but 
accounted for about the same fraction of domestic 
energy production in 2000 as in 1990.11 

Net imports of energy increased by more than 50 
percent during the 1990s, with all the increase com- 
ing after 1992. The increase in net imports is asso- 
ciated with large increases in imports of petroleum 
from around the world and a large increase in 
imports of natural gas from Canada. 

Real fossil fuel prices declined 20 percent (aver- 
age for decade) from their 1990 peak through 1999, 
although oil and natural gas prices were very volatile. 
By 1998-1999 the real price of fossil fuels reached a 
level about equal to prices prevailing just before the 
1973-1974 oil embargo. A further dramatic drop in 
world oil prices in 1998 quickly reversed itself in 
1999 as the Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries implemented a supply-reduction program, 
facilitated by Mexico, and oil prices continued to 
increase during 2000. Wellhead prices of natural gas, 
which had remained in the $2 to $3/MMBtu (million 
Btu) range through most of the 1990s, increased dra- 
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U.S. Petroleum Consumption, Production, and Imports 
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matically beginning in the summer of 2000, with 
delivered prices rising to as high as $10/Mcf in most 
regions by the end of 2000 and (briefly) to as high as 
$60/Mcf in southern California in mid-December 
2000, before falling back to $3/Mcf by July 1, 2001. 
Real electricity prices fell during the decade, with the 
first nominal price increases in many years starting 
to be observed in late 2000 in response to increases 
in natural gas and wholesale electricity market prices. 
Although excess electricity generating and transmis- 
sion capacity occurred in all regions of the country 
at the beginning of the decade, little new generating 
or transmission capacity was added after 1992. With 
growing demand and no real new supply, the excess 
capacity margin gradually disappeared. Rising natu- 
ral gas prices, tight supplies, and delays in the com- 
pletion of new generating plants led to dramatic 
increases in wholesale market prices in 1999 and 
especially in 2000. Spot shortages of electricity 
occurred in California in late 2000, and in January 
and March 2001. 

In summary, most of the decade following Oper- 
ation Desert Storm was characterized by abundant 
supplies of energy, a gas pipeline and electric power 
infrastructure with excess capacity, and stable or 
modestly falling real prices. Predictions were for 
more of the same for the first decade of the twenty- 
first century. Interest in energy policy largely disap- 


peared, with the exception of electricity-restructur- 
ing initiatives, which in turn were largely stimulated 
by cheap natural gas, excess generating capacity, and 
very low wholesale market prices. The complacency 
about energy policy and satisfaction with the perfor- 
mance of energy markets changed quickly as oil, 
gasoline, and natural gas prices increased signifi- 
cantly during 1999 and 2000, California's electricity 
market collapsed, and electricity supply shortages 
loomed throughout the west. When George W. Bush 
was inaugurated in January 2001, he argued that the 
nation again faced an “energy crisis” driven by higher 
oil and natural gas prices, higher wholesale electric- 
ity prices, and electricity shortages in some areas of 
the country. In short, the 1990s were a new “golden 
age” for energy that started and ended with energy 
supply shocks, but largely proceeded without energy 
policy being high on the national policy agenda. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Overall, the 1990s was a period in which energy 
markets performed reasonably well, federal energy 
policymakers focused primarily on implementing 
and completing policy initiatives that began before 
or at the very beginning of the decade, and the 
energy-supply sectors evolved slowly and relatively 
smoothly. The overall fuel supply mix that satisfied 
growing energy demand changed very little 


between 1990 and 2000. Aside from the “energy 
crises”—-which were not nearly of the magnitude 
of those of the 1970s—at the very beginning and 
very end of the period, energy supply expanded 
easily to meet growing demand and to support a 
rapidly growing economy without triggering sig- 
nificant sustained price increases or supply dis- 
ruptions. Real energy prices were stable or falling 
for most of the period, and several energy sectors 
showed significant productivity improvements. 
The performance of the nuclear energy and coal 
sectors was especially impressive in terms of con- 
tinuous performance improvement. 

The restructuring of the natural gas industry was 
largely completed and the restructuring of the elec- 
tricity sector proceeded at a much faster pace than 
could have been predicted at the beginning of the 
decade. Until 2000, electricity-restructuring initia- 
tives begun in California and the northeast appeared 
to be going sufficiently well that similar reforms were 
diffusing fairly quickly among the states without any 
federal legislation to push states to consider and 
adopt major reforms. Responsible federal agencies 
worked cooperatively with states pursuing diverse 
electricity policy strategies in an effort to ensure that 
complementary federal policies on transmission 
access and wholesale power markets supported the 
state restructuring and retail competition initiatives. 

The energy intensity of the economy continued to 
decrease and the penetration of relatively clean nat- 
ural gas in the production of electricity gradually 
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increased during the decade. The federal government 
slowly continued to tighten appliance-efficiency stan- 
dards and to increase federal funds devoted to the 
development and deployment of more energy-effi- 
cient appliances, vehicles, and technologies, as well 
as renewable energy and alternative-fuel vehicles. 
However, the visible effects of these programs to date 
are small. The energy industries were able to adapt 
reasonably well to the requirements of the Clean Air 
Act Amendments of 1990, and the Clinton adminis- 
tration clearly recognized the close relationships 
between energy and environmental policies. Voters 
expressed little interest in energy problems until the 
very end of the decade, hence the modest amount of 
legislative activity on the national energy policy front. 

The good performance of energy markets during 
the seven or eight years following the Gulf War 
masked many continuing and emerging energy pol- 
icy challenges that derive from larger domestic and 
foreign policy issues. The changes in world oil, 
domestic natural gas, and electricity markets in 1999 
and especially 2000 likely reflect the consequences 
of ignoring some of these challenges. I want to con- 
clude this essay by identifying and briefly discussing 
a few energy policy challenges that I believe should 
be high on the policy agenda for this decade. 


Energy-supply infrastructure, “reserve” capacity, 
and market volatility 

By the end of the 1990s, the energy-supply infra- 
structure was being stressed in most energy sectors, 
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reflecting the end of a decade in which demand grew 
faster than did infrastructure capacity. This is cer- 
tainly the case with regard to the generation and 
transmission of electricity, the production and trans- 
portation of coal, the refining of oil, and in some 
areas the transportation and storage of natural gas. 
The tightening infrastructure situation reflects, in 
part, the fact that the decade began with excess 
capacity in several of these sectors and, as demand 
grew, existing capacity was used more fully before 
major new investments were economical. Moreover, 
as prices have risen in the last couple of years, there 
has been a significant supply response, although 
there are necessarily lags between project identifica- 
tion, construction, and operation. 

But the current tight supply situation reflects 
more than simply a traditional adjustment of sup- 
ply to demand. Major changes in important infra- 
structure segments took place during the 1990s that 
are likely to make supplies tighter on average in the 
future than we have experienced in the recent past; 
these changes are lead- 
ing to more reliance on 
the equivalent of “just in 
time” manufacturing by 
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The Clinton administration demonstrated 


criticism of traditional regulatory institutions is that 
they led regulated electric utilities to build too much 
generating and transmission capacity, with the asso- 
ciated costs being passed along eventually to con- 
sumers in electricity prices. When utilities built new 
power plants in the old days, they typically also 
entered into long-term contracts (or through verti- 
cal integration) for coal, natural gas, and trans- 
portation services to ensure that they had the fuel to 
run the plants. Coal, natural gas, and pipeline com- 
panies then used these contracts as security to 
obtain financing and regulatory approvals for the 
new facilities on the time line consistent with utili- 
ties’ long planning horizons. Accordingly, reserve 
capacity created by the electric utility industry 
worked its way back into reserve capacity in the fuel 
and transportation sectors as well. 

Similarly, in the natural gas industry, gas produc- 
tion, transportation, distribution, and consumption 
were linked by a web of actual or implicit long-term 
contracts. Indeed, federal regulators would not even 
permit an interstate 
pipeline to be built 
unless the developer 
could show that it had 
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energy suppliers. They 
are likely to lead energy 


a continued commitment to relying primarily 
on market forces to allocate energy resources. 
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procured adequate gas 
supplies at one end of 


industries to carry less 
“reserve capacity” and to be more vulnerable to sup- 
ply and demand shocks with attendant increases in 
price volatility. Moreover, because the 1990s was a 
decade in which significant increases in demand 
could be accommodated without major expansions 
of energy infrastructure facilities in several sectors, 
we have been able to avoid resolving conflicts 
between the need to get approvals to develop major 
new infrastructure facilities and the federal, state, 
and local siting and environmental policies that, at 
the very least, make it costly and time consuming 
to obtain necessary government approvals. 

Before the 1990s, electric utilities engaged in 
long-term (ten-year) planning to meet the projected 
needs of their customers with a high level of relia- 
bility. They had legal obligations and economic 
incentives to construct facilities or to contract for 
capacity built by others long before it was expected 
to be needed and to build a significant reserve mar- 
gin into their plans, The long-term planning process 
included time to work with federal, state, and local 
authorities to obtain siting and environmental per- 
mits. The traditional regulatory process mobilized 
capital and ensured that plenty of capacity was in 
place to meet projected demand. Indeed, a major 


the pipeline and ob- 
tained contracts with Lpcs at the other end to secure 
the long-term “need” for the pipeline. The reforms in 
the natural gas industry that have evolved over the last 
15 years have changed the nature of contractual 
arrangements between entities at the different vertical 
levels of the production chain. Contractual commit- 
ments are generally shorter and the contracting par- 
ties more diverse. There is much more reliance on 
short-term market arrangements and more market 
risk has been shifted to pipeline companies. LDCs tend 
now to have much shorter-term contracts as do (effec- 
tively) end-use customers that no longer rely on the 
pipeline or LDcs to arrange for their gas supplies. 

Even in the petroleum industry, which has never 
been governed by the kinds of regulatory institu- 
tions overseeing electricity and gas pipelines, refin- 
ing capacity declined as regulations supporting 
small refiners disappeared. Refinery utilization has 
increased to almost 100 percent. Moreover, the 
industry seems to be operating “leaner,” maintain- 
ing smaller stocks of products than previously. 
Effective reserve capacity has been reduced further 
by the proliferation of more differentiated gasoline 
product compositions required by local environ- 
mental regulations. 
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Since one of the problems that restructuring and 
regulatory reforms in these industries was designed 
to fix was their tendency to carry too much capac- 
ity, the clear trend to carry much less reserve capac- 
ity and for investments to reflect shorter planning 
horizons may properly be viewed as a benefit of 
these reforms. This benefit, though, is not without 
at least some cost in terms of increased market 
volatility resulting from less capability to respond 
to swings in supply and demand without large price 
movements. The new regime may represent a more 
efficient balancing of these costs and benefits, but 
the consequences do not seem to be fully under- 
stood by policymakers or the public. Moreover, 
remaining imperfections in market design and reg- 
ulatory institutions, especially in the electricity sec- 
tor, may lead to underinvestment, especially in 
transmission infrastructure, and to too little reserve- 
generating capacity to match consumer preferences. 
Underinvestment in electricity infrastructure and 
other regulatory and market design imperfections 
then have implications for timely investments in 
coal and natural gas infrastructure as well. 


Flectricity-sector restructuring is incomplete, 
balkanized, and suffers from serious market design 
and regulatory imperfections. 

The restructuring of the électricity sector has 
been driven by individual state initiatives affect- 
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ing an industry that physically and economically 
is increasingly organized (or should be orga- 
nized) around wholesale energy and transmission 
markets covering large geographic areas encom- 
passing many states. Federal policies have taken 
a “let a thousand flowers bloom” approach, and 
federal policymakers have cheerfully pointed to 
electricity-sector reform as an example of “coop- 
erative federalism” where policy reforms are ben- 
efiting from the “50 laboratories of democracy” 
that characterize our federal system. The elec- 


tricity-sector reform program, however, is in 


trouble and needs more attention and direction 
at a national level. The “thousand flowers bloom” 
approach reflects more the absence of political 
backbone and weak political support for com- 
prehensive restructuring than it does sensible 
electricity policy. 

California, Illinois, and a relatively small num- 
ber of states in the northeast have gone through 
comprehensive electricity-reform programs. These 
states have adopted the “standard prescription” for 
electricity-sector reform. The “standard prescrip- 
tion” involves separating competitive segments 
(generation and retailing) from segments that will 
continue to be regulated monopolies (distribution, 
network operations, and, at least partially, trans- 
mission). Many other states have done nothing or 
have introduced some competition without com- 
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patible structural reforms. While California has 
attracted the most attention, many other “pioneer 
states” have encountered various less-visible prob- 
lems. Retail competition initiatives have generally 
been a failure, wholesale market design is a con- 
tinuing work in progress, market and policy uncer- 
tainty is delaying investments in new generating 
plants, the expected diffusion of real-time pricing 
and demand management has not materialized, sit- 
ing and environmental policies are only slowly 
adapting to competitive markets, and the frame- 
work governing transmission access, pricing, and 
investment is at best incomplete and at worst com- 
pletely dysfunctional.12 The buffer provided by 
excess capacity is now largely depleted, and the 
imperfections are showing up as increasing retail 
electricity prices, declining reserve margins, declin- 
ing availability statistics, and more inefficient gen- 
erator utilization. 

The United States needs a comprehensive set 
of federal electricity policies governing industry 
structure, wholesale market design, regional 
transmission ownership and network operating 





12Real-time pricing and demand management innovations 
have been most apparent in states that have not restructured 
their electricity industries and have not introduced retail 
competition programs. 
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institutions, and options for arranging power 
supplies for retail consumers. Continuing to rely 
on the current mix of federal and state jurisdic- 
tions, the absence of a clear model that these 
reforms should follow, and a federal regulatory 
agency (FERC) whose skills, legal authority, and 
procedures are insufficient for presiding over the 
creation of competitive electricity markets with 
good performance attributes will not lead to a 
positive result. Making the electricity-restruc- 
turing and competition program work well will 
not be easy. It requires dealing with difficult 
issues of states’ rights, powerful utility and 
energy-marketing companies with private inter- 
ests that may diverge from the public interest, 
and consumers and their representatives in many 
states who think that the old system worked just 
fine. Several pieces of the comprehensive elec- 
tricity legislation proposed by the Clinton 
administration in 1999 should be part of a new 
legislative initiative. 


Dependence on imported petroleum is growing. 

If one believes that the dependence of the United 
States and other leading Western industrial coun- 
tries on imported petroleum creates national eco- 
nomic and defense security problems whose costs 
are not fully internalized, then the 1990s may not 


look like a good decade at all.13 United States oil 
imports increased substantially, and imports grew 
in other Group of Eight countries as well. While 
world oil production remains less concentrated in 
the Persian Gulf than was the case in 1973, world 
crude oil reserves available to support exports are 
concentrated in the Middle East and North Africa. 
Current forecasts indicate that United States 
petroleum imports will continue to grow in the 
future. It is not credible to believe that realistic 
domestic supply-side initiatives will significantly 
alter these trends, even if policies to expand drilling 
opportunities on federal lands are adopted. More- 
over, while plausible demand-side policies aimed at 
improving vehicle efficiency, as well as new cost- 
effective technologies that will make their way into 
the market without new regulations, may slow the 
rate of growth in gasoline consumption and 
imports, even 
under the most 
optimistic credi- 
ble assumptions 
about cost-effec- 





The availability of reliable supplies of cheap energy, 
especially gasoline, is viewed as a birthright by many Americans. “O2 ™ental 
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more important. One issue that deserves immedi- 
ate attention involves older coal-fired power plants 
that were built before the New Source Performance 
Standards (Nsps) were adopted. The nsps do not 
apply to these plants unless investments in gener- 
ating unit upgrades lead the units to cross an uncer- 
tain line that triggers their applicability. The 
rationale for exempting these plants from NsPs was 
the expectation that they would be retired in due 
course. Many of these plants, though, can continue 
to operate economically for many years as long as 
additional investments in maintenance, replace- 
ment equipment, and modern boiler and turbine 
monitoring and control equipment are made. 
From an energy policy perspective, it does not 
make much sense to discourage owners of coal-fired 
power plants from investing in efficiency and relia- 
bility improvements or life extensions that are eco- 
nomical. 
Conversely, 
from an envi- 


policy per- 





tive improve- 
ments in vehicle fuel efficiency, it will be a long time 
before gasoline consumption actually starts to 
decline.14 Accordingly, growing dependence on 
imported oil looks like something that the United 
States will have to live with for a long time, so 
America’s foreign and domestic policies need to 
adapt to this reality. 


Energy and environmental policies can be better 
coordinated. 

Clearly, many of the Clinton administration’s 
energy policies were driven, by design or default, 
by its environmental goals. It would make sense to 
recognize the fundamental interdependence 
between energy and environmental policies and 
coordinate them more effectively. If and when the 
United States implements a serious program to con- 
trol carbon emissions, close coordination between 
energy and environmental policies will be even 


13The United States economy is less dependent on 
petroleum than it was during the 1970s, the United States 
and other oil-importing countries are less dependent on 
Middle Eastern oil, and the United States seems to better 
understand how to use monetary policy to manage the 
macroeconomic effects of oil shocks. 

14The reasons are that (1) projections are that miles driven 
will continue to grow, (2) the vehicle stock takes a long 
time to turn over, and (3) new, more fuel-efficient tech- 
nologies will be introduced into new vehicles gradually over 
the next decade. 





spective, it 
does not make much sense to permanently apply dif- 
ferent environmental standards for old and new 
plants. This could make plant enhancements eco- 
nomical only because they allow the owner to avoid 
current environmental standards applicable to new 
plants. A solution to this policy conflict is to adopt 
more flexible environmental policies that integrate old 
and new sources, but do not apply specific uniform 
emissions requirements to all plants. The cap-and- 
trade program created by the Clean Air Act Amend- 
ments of 1990 provide a example of how economic 
mechanisms can be used to harmonize emissions 
restrictions applicable to all sources producing the 
same product (electricity in this case) while giving 
individual sources the flexibility to adapt to emissions 
constraints in the most cost-effective ways. Expand- 
ing this kind of mechanism to nitrogen oxide and 
other pollutants and potentially to carbon dioxide 
emissions would help better integrate energy and 
environmental policies goals. 


We need to re-evaluate policies toward nuclear power. 

The 1990s were an especially good decade for 
nuclear energy. The United States nuclear industry 
has finally learned how to operate the existing fleet 
of nuclear plants economically and safely. Moreover, 
their improved performance during the 1990s 
helped reduce air emissions, since if they had not 
improved their capacity, electricity supplied from 
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older fossil plants would have been the substitute 
sources of electricity. Existing nuclear power plants 
increasingly have to sing for their supper, in the 
sense that they must cover their going-forward 
costs based on the market value of the electricity 
they produce. Plants that cannot make it economi- 
cally will continue to close. Those that can should 
continue to be given the eppormaniy to extend their 
operating licenses. 

While nuclear plants do not produce sulfur diox- 
ide, nitrogen oxide; or carbon dioxide, they do pro- 
duce ‘long-lived nuclear waste, which is now 
accumulating primarily. in storage ponds on nuclear 
plant sites. This is not a long-term solution to the 
waste problem. The federal government, which has 
defaulted on its commitment to take back the waste 
and store it safely, must make a more concerted 
effort to license; construct, and begin operating a 
waste-fuel depository. 


Whether a developer can profitably build a new © 


merchant nuclear plant that will sell its output in 
competitive wholesale electricity markets is uncer- 
tain, perhaps even doubtful. For the first time in 
nearly two decades, however, a few generating com- 
panies are talking seriously about the possibility of 


making investments in new nuclear plants, and: 
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without the security of cost-based regulation. At the 
very least, policies should be adopted to ensure that 
unnecessarily burdensome federal licensing and 
state siting regulations do not represent a barrier to 
making these investments if investors are willing to 
assume the ordinary electricity market risks associ- 
ated with construction and operating costs and 
plant performance. It may even-make sense to pro- 
vide some financial support for one or more new 
plants to refine federal and state licensing and sit- 
ing regulations. The Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 


sion has not been asked to license a (real) new plant 


in many years. It would be.useful to demonstrate to 
potential future investors in nuclear. projects 
whether the licensing process represents an insur- 
mountable barrier to profitable private investments 
in new nuclear pees plants in the United States. 
We eiei to cenili and E refocus energy-. 
efficiency and demand-side management programs. 
When the Energy Policy Act of 1992 was passed, 
energy-efficiency advocates expected that electric and 
gas utility “DSM” programs would provide an impor- 
tant platform for introducing and diffusing more 
energy-efficient lighting, appliances, equipment; and 
building standards, using revenues collected from 
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regulated retail gas and electricity rates to finance the 
costs of the programs, including subsidies given to 
consumers to induce them to adopt approved equip- 
ment. These initiatives were to be and have been sup- 
ported by the DOE's energy-efficiency and renewable 
R&D and deployment initiatives. While these pro- 
grams have not disappeared with the changes affect- 
ing the electric power and natural gas industries, the 
funding available through utilities has been reduced 
and the effectiveness of the programs has become 
more uncertain, especially in states where industry- 
restructuring initiatives have taken distribution util- 
ities out of the “retail” business. 


I have felt for many years that the energy and eco- . 


nomic savings attributed to these programs have 
been overstated, that many of them were poorly 
designed, and that program performance was poorly 
monitored and evaluated. Moreover, they have not 
been as successful as many had hoped in “jump- 
starting” more rapid market diffusion of the energy- 
efficient appliances and equipment they have 
promoted. Nevertheless, many energy-efficiency 
opportunities clearly are economical for consumers 
and can save significant amounts of energy 
(although less than is often claimed). There continue 
to be market barriers to their diffusion, but the 
nature of these barriers and how they can be reduced 
are not well understood. More attention should be 
paid to identifying the nature of the market barriers 
that significantly slow diffusion of more efficient 
appliances, buildings, and equipment, and more 
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research on the strengths and weaknesses of alter- 
native mechanisms to reduce them. (More market- 
ing experts and fewer economists and engineers are 
needed.) Also needed are more rigorous and com- 
plete evaluations of the costs and benefits of energy- 
efficient technologies based on actual experience 
with real people in real homes and businesses, not 
engineering calculations of energy savings and costs. 
Finally, deployment and third-party funding pro- 
grams need to adapt to the changes taking place in 
the electricity and natural gas industries, especially 
the gradual spread of retail competition. 

I am often asked if I think there is an “energy cri- 
sis.” The “crisis” mentality for identifying and deal- 
ing with energy policy issues has not served the 
country well. We have a number of energy policy 
challenges that are likely to take many years to deal 
with effectively. These challenges may only be visi- 
ble to the public during “crises,” but they do not dis- 
appear when the short-term crisis inevitably abates. 
Sound long-term policies that can and are sustained 
during and between energy market shocks are what 
we should be seeking. The experience of the last 25 
years demonstrates that the best energy policies are 
those that focus on making markets work better, mit- 
igating serious market imperfections, pursuing com- 
petition policies that lessen market power, and using 
flexible market-based mechanisms to internalize 
environmental and national security externalities. 
This is the framework that should guide long-term 
energy policies in the future. | 
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| Energy Resources and Uses: 
A Global Primer for the Twenty-First Century 


VACLAV SMIL 


ost discussions of the earth’s energy 
Mees and their use by modern soci- 

eties betray a widespread lack of scientific 
literacy and abound in misinformation, biases, and 
proffers of dubious solutions driven by various spe- 
cial-interest agendas. Any realistic appraisal of 
global energy futures must begin with a compre- 
hensive and balanced understanding of resources 
and their uses. What are the kinds and magnitudes 
of energy stores and flows available to supply the 
world’ still-growing needs for fuels and electricity? 
And what is the intensity and pattern of their use? 


FOSSIL FUELS: WHAT AND WHERE 

The earth is well endowed with two kinds of 
energy resources: enormous stores of fossil fuels, 
and huge renewable flows of energies originating in 
the sun’s thermonuclear reactions and in the 
planet’s internal heat generation. As their name 
makes clear, all fossil fuels were traditionally con- 
sidered the products of ancient conversions of solar 
radiation into biomass, which, through fossilization, 
yielded different types of solids, liquids, and gases. 
(Recently, and controversially, a group of geologists 
has come to believe that some oils and gases have 
abiotic origins in the earth’s crust.) 

Coals, dominated by carbon adulterated with 
incombustible ash and water, became the world’s 
most important solid fuels during the 1890s, when 
their energy content surpassed that of the biomass 
fuels (mainly wood and crop residues). Subsequent 


VACLAV SMIL is Distinguished Professor at the University of Man- 
itoba and the author, most recently, of Enriching the Earth (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 2001) and The Earth’s Biosphere 
(Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 2002). This essay is based largely 
on parts of a forthcoming book, Energy at the Crossroads. 
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increase in output has been accompanied by a steady 
decline in relative importance: coal now provides less 
than 25 percent of the world’s total primary energy 
supply (TPES: all commercial fuels and primary elec- 
tricity, including hydro, nuclear, wind, solar, and 
geothermal generation). A tonne (metric ton) of bitu- 
minous coals, whose extraction dominates world 
coal output, has an energy equivalent to about 0.5 
tonnes of crude oil. 

Hydrocarbons—crude oils and natural gases— 
are mixtures of organic molecules. Liquid hydro- 
carbons are made up of longer-chained organic 
molecules, and their number determines the fuel’s 
specific density. Refining of the lightest crude oils 
(especially those from Algeria and Nigeria), which 
are more than 25 percent lighter than water, yields a 
high percentage of gasolines, while many crude oils 
from the Middle East are nearly as heavy as water 
and require expensive catalytic cracking to produce 
fuels that can be used by vehicles and planes. 
Despite different densities, the energy content of all 
crude oils and liquids produced by their refining is 
very similar: about twice as large as that of bitumi- 
nous coal and nearly three times as large as that of 
air-dried wood. Crude oil became the world’s most 
important primary fuel during the 1970s and now 
it provides about 40 percent of the world’s TPES. 

Natural gases are usually mixtures of the lightest 
methane (CH4) and heavier molecules of the alkane 
series, mostly ethane and propane. Their energy 
density under normal atmospheric pressure is only 
1/1000 that of crude oil and hence their use as a 
portable transportation fuel is limited. Compared to 
oils, they are also more expensive to transport in 


continental pipelines and even more so by liquefied 


natural gas tankers. But the cleanliness of their com- 


bustion has made them the best choice for space 
heating and recently also for electricity generation; 
they now claim nearly 25 percent of the world’s TPES. 

Because of their origin in plant and animal 
biomass, fossil fuels contain traces of sulfur—gener- 
ally around 2 percent in coals, usually less in oils and 
gases. Combustion releases this sulfur as sulfur diox- 
ide, whose oxidation produces sulfates, the largest 
contributors to acid precipitation, the environmen- 
tal effects of which are especially pronounced in east- 
ern North America, Western Europe, and East Asia. 
The oxidation of fossil carbon, however, is of the 
greatest environmental concern. Emitted carbon 
dioxide is the most important anthropogenic green- 
house gas and its rising atmospheric concentra- 
tions—from 280 parts per million (ppm) 150 years 
ago to 370 ppm in 2000—have already begun 
changing the global climate. The carbon content of 
coals is as much as 85 percent, in crude oils it ranges 
between 84 and 87 percent, and the CH, found in 
natural gases has only 75 percent carbon (and hence 
its combustion generates the least amount of carbon 
dioxide per unit of released energy). 


RESERVES AND RESOURCES 

Assessments of fossil-fuel endowment work with 
two principal categories, reserves and resources. 
Resources represent the totality of a particular min- 
eral in the earth’s crust. Reserves are those well- 
explored shares of total resources that can be 
extracted with available techniques at an acceptable 
cost; advances in exploration and extraction con- 
stantly transfer minerals from the broader, poorly 
known resource category to the reserve pool. 
Resources are, reserves become. Rising costs of 
extraction and its unacceptable environmental and 
social consequences have led us repeatedly to stop 
the transfer between the two categories long before 
any mineral resource could be exhausted on the 
global scale (exhaustion of local deposits is, of 
course, common). 

Resource substitutions—the copper-iron-steel- 
aluminum-plastics-composites sequence, for exam- 
ple, or the wood-coal-oil-natural gas sequence—have 
been a key feature of human evolution for the past 


1Most prominently, Colin Campbell and Jean Laherrére 
claim that with 850 billion barrels in existing reserves, and 
with just 150 billion barrels of oil to be discovered, we 
have no more than 1 trillion barrels to produce in the 
future, or only about 20 percent more than we have 
burned already. Campbell's and Laherrére’s publications 
and other writings about the oil era are available at 
<http://www.hubbertpeak.com>. 
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five millennia, and there is no reason to assume that 
this process has ended. Increased efficiencies of 
resource use have been another critical factor as 
everyday energy conversions now provide two or 
three times as much useful energy (be it space heat, 
light, or motion) from a unit of fossil fuels than they 
did in 1900. Again, this process is nowhere near its 
end. Seen from these perspectives, sensationalized 
claims about an early exhaustion of a mineral 
resource can be discounted. Long before any resource 
can be physically exhausted it will be replaced by a 
combination of new inputs and higher efficiencies. 

Available estimates of global coal resources are at 
least 6 trillion and as much as 11 trillion tonnes. 
Even a perfect knowledge of global coal resources 
would be irrelevant, since most of the fuel in the 
ground will always remain undisturbed, too costly 
to mine, and too polluting to burn if it were mined. 
Coal reserves are about 1 trillion tonnes, and the 
global reserve/production ratio (r/p, calculated by 
dividing the reserve total by annual output) is about 
230 years, more than three times as high as the rate 
for natural gas and more than four times larger than 
the global r/p for crude oil. And while coal deposits 
are more widely distributed than hydrocarbon 
reservoirs, reserves of good-quality coal are actually 
more concentrated. The five nations with the largest 
coal reserves—the United States, Russia, China, 
Australia, and Germany—account for about 69 per- 
cent of the world’s total. 

The global natural gas r/p ratio is above 60 years, 
with the largest gas reserves found in Russia (about 
one-third of the total), Iran (about 15 percent), 
Qatar (over 7 percent), and Saudi Arabia and the 
United Arab Emirates (4 percent each). The Middle 
East claims about 35 percent of all known natural 
gas reserves, a share much smaller than the 64 per- 
cent of crude oil resources it holds. Renewed pre- 
dictions of an early peak in global oil extraction 
have refocused attention on the world’s crude oil 
resources and reserves.1 

Because a complete course of extracting a finite 
resource should follow a fairly symmetrical bell 
curve, global oil extraction would begin to fall once 
the cumulated production passes the midpoint of 
ultimately recoverable resources; Colin Campbell 
and Jean Laherrére assert this will happen before 
2010. Many petroleum geologists concur with this 
conclusion, and some forecast world oil shortages 
and even mass unemployment, breadlines, home- 
lessness, and the end of industrial civilization. 

These Cassandras are just the latest contributors 
to the venerable tradition of forecasting the end of 
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the oil era. One example is especially priceless. In 
1979 the United States Central Intelligence Agency 
concluded that global oil “output must fall within 
a decade ahead” and that the world “does not have 
years in which to make a smooth transition to alter- 
native energy sources.” In essence, the CIA experts 
were arguing that the world’s primary energy sup- 
ply needed to be converted to a different source 
within months, an utter impossibility. A generation 
later, oil output is more than 10 percent higher than 
it was in 1979. 

The latest global evaluation by the United States 
Geological Survey has concluded, much more real- 
istically, that the mean grand total of undiscovered 
conventional oil, reserve growth in discovered 
fields, and cumulative production up to the year 
2000 is just over 3 trillion barrels, or 20 percent 
higher than its previous assessment, and 72 percent 
above the Campbell and Laherrére total. And in 
1996 Laherrére himself conceded that adding the 
median reserve estimates of natural gas liquids and 
nonconventional oil would result in up to 1.9 tril- 
lion barrels of oil that has yet to be produced, twice 
the amount of his conservative estimate for con- 
ventional crude oil alone. Moreover, nonconven- 
tional oil is also locked in tar sands and oil shales. 
The former resource is already commercially 
exploited in Canada and Venezuela. And we cannot 
exclude the possibility that the combination of effi- 
ciency and substitution may outpace the rate of oil 
depletion and that crude oil, like most of today’s 
coal or uranium, could become uncompetitive; the 
peak of its global production may have little to do 
with resources in the ground but with the demand 
above it. 

Whatever the actual course of future oil extrac- 
tion, there is no reason—historical, economic, or 
technical—to interpret the eventual demise of 
today’s cheap oil as a harbinger of unmanageable 
civilizational difficulties. Energy transitions have 
always stimulated human inventiveness, shaped 
modern industrial and postindustrial civilization, 
and left deep imprints on the structure and pro- 
ductivity of economies as well as on the organi- 
zation and welfare of societies. Of course, these 
transitions inevitably produce enormous prob- 
lems for the providers of the energies that are 
being replaced, and they require the scrapping or 
reorganization of many old infrastructures and 
the introduction of entirely new links, proce- 
dures, and practices. 

Sectoral and regional socioeconomic dislocations 
are thus common; the infrastructural transforma- 


tions are often costly and protracted, and their 
diffusion may be very uneven; societies also take 
generations to adjust to new sources of energy and 
to new modes of its conversion. But historical per- 
spectives show that every transition—from biomass 
fuels to coal, from coal to oil, from oil to natural 
gas—has brought tremendous benefits for society 
as a whole by elevating economies and societies to 
new levels of productivity and affluence, and by 
improving environmental quality. Thus, even if we 
were to experience an early global decline of con- 
ventional oil production, we should see it as an 
opportunity rather than as a catastrophe. 


RENEWABLE ENERGIES: PROSPECTS AND LIMITS 

Given the time needed to improve new extrac- 
tion and conversion techniques and to make their 
cost competitive with dominant means of energy 
supply, energy transitions are always gradual and 
protracted affairs. Moreover, expensive infrastruc- 
tures associated with a particular energy resource 
(ranging from coal-fired power plants to super- 
tankers) cannot be rapidly discarded. During the 
1950s and 1960s, there were great hopes that 
nuclear-generated electricity—first from fission, 
later from fast breeder reactors, and eventually from 
fusion—would surpass fossil-fueled generation 
before the year 2000 and that it would dominate 
global energy supply during the first half of the 
twenty-first century. Economic realities and con- 
cerns about catastrophic accidents and nuclear 
weapons proliferation combined to abort these bold 
plans. Nuclear energy did become important (it 
supplies nearly 20 percent of the world’s electricity) 
but chances for its future vigorous expansion 
appear modest at best. 

Consequently, the transition from coal and con- 
ventional oil will rely not only on increased con- 
sumption of nonconventional liquids and vigorous 
expansion of natural gas extraction but on steadily 
rising contributions of renewable energies. These 
sources fall into two basic categories, solar and ter- 
restrial. Solar energy can be harnessed directly by 
converting radiation to heat and electricity, and 
indirectly by tapping solar-powered energy flows, 
especially those of water and wind, and using 
biomass fuels. Geothermal energy, radiating from 
the earth’s core and mantle, is the only nonsolar 
renewable flow that has a significant commercial 
potential, but less than 0.5 percent of the world’s 
electricity-generating capacity has been installed in 
geothermal power plants, mostly in California, the 
Philippines, Mexico, and Italy. 


The solar radiation reaching the earth every year is 
equivalent to nearly 14,000 times the current global 
TPES. If only 1 percent of all wind energy were con- 
verted to electricity, global capacity would be more 
than 10 times the total that was installed in all fossil, 
nuclear, and hydro stations in 2000. And every year, 
photosynthesis stores in plants energy equal approx- 
imately five times the world’s TPES. Costs obviously 
matter, and many renewable conversions are still 
years or decades from being truly competitive with 
established fossil fuel—based techniques. However, 
even if production costs were of little concern, only a 
small fraction of these huge totals could be harnessed, 
since it is obviously impossible to convert all winds 
or all river flows into electricity (atmospheric circu- 
lation and free-flowing rivers would cease) or to use 
the entire increment of forest biomass for energy 
(lumber and paper would disappear, biodiversity 
would plummet, nutrients would not be recycled). 

Hydroelectric generation is the only renewable 
conversion that has played a major commercial role 
for over a century. Hydrostations produce almost 20 
percent of the world’s 
electricity, with Canada, 
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BLOWIN’ IN THE WIND 

Wind-driven electricity generation remains the 
most successfully commercialized renewable energy 
conversion. Improved designs have resulted in larger, 
more reliable, more efficient, and less expensive 
wind turbines. The best of these machines can pro- 
duce electricity whose price is already competitive 
with fossil-fueled generation. Because of the envi- 
ronmental advantages of wind energy (above all, no 
emissions of acidifying or greenhouse gases), several 
countries have begun to promote its use through 
incentives and subsidies. Less than 1 percent of all 
electricity was generated worldwide by wind tur- 
bines during 2000, with Germany, Denmark, and the 
United States accounting for nearly two-thirds of the 
total. But falling costs mean that a period of rapid 
expansion lies ahead: 10 percent of the world’s elec- 
tricity may be coming from wind by 2020. 

An even greater promise is held by photovoltaic 
(pv) cells that convert solar radiation directly into 
electricity, offering no moving parts, no air pollu- 
tants, and more flexible locations (sunny places 

are much more abun- 
dant than windy spots). 





the United States, Brazil, There is no reason to interpret the eventual demise The pv phenomenon 


China, and Russia ac- 
counting for more than 
half the total. Eventual 
development of all eco- 
nomically feasible pro- 
jects could triple today’s generation. The largest 
untapped potential remains in Africa (less than 5 
percent harnessed) and Asia (less than 15 percent of 
potential used). Europe and North America have 
already captured nearly half of the economically fea- 
sible total, or about as much as is practical to allow 
for necessary stream flows and other water uses. 
Hydrogeneration will most likely maintain its 
current share of global electricity production during 
the next two decades, but new projects will have to 
be much better designed and more carefully built to 
avoid the repetition of many problems for which the 
industry has been recently criticized. These nega- 
tives include the disruptive and poorly conceived 
mass relocations of people to make way for new 
reservoirs (exemplified by India’s Narmada River 
projects and by China's giant Three Gorges dam, the 
world’s largest hydrostation, whose reservoir will 
displace at least 1.2 million people), and a variety of 
environmental impacts created by building large 
dams and impounding voluminous reservoirs (these 
range from reductions of biodiversity to. greenhouse 
gas emissions from decaying submerged vegetation). 


of today’s cheap oil as a harbinger 
of unmanageable civilizational difficulties. 


has been known since 
1839, but the key sci- 
entific breakthrough 
came only in 1954 
when Bell Laboratories researchers produced silicon 
solar cells that converted 4.5 percent of sunlight 
absorbed to electricity. Todays commercial crystalline 
silicon cells are about 15 percent efficient. World- 
wide, Pv cells have capacity equal to less than 0.1 per- 
cent of the total available in fossil-fueled generators. 
Clearly, the costs of pv generation must fall before the 
technique can be used as widely by households and 
industries as it has been successfully used in space 
and in specialized terrestrial applications. 

Biomass energies—especially fuel wood (and 
charcoal made from it) and crop residues (mainly 
cereal straws)—dominated the world’s fuel con- 
sumption until the 1890s. Today’s biomass fuels, 
burned mostly by households and some industries 
in low-income countries, contribute about 8 percent 
of global TPES. This consumption should be signifi- 
cantly reduced or eliminated, since it comes from 
excessive woodcutting; moreover, arable lands 
would benefit from more intensive recycling, rather 
than burning, of crop residues. Nor is the intensive 
cultivation of energy crops a desirable option. Effi- 
ciencies of photosynthesis are low (typically less 
than 1 percent of incident solar energy is converted 
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into new biomass), and the use of land for energy 
plantations would compete with its use for food and 
fiber. Intensive cultivation of trees or annual energy 
crops could also lead to further declines of biodi- 
versity and to excessive use of water and fertilizers. 

The much-misunderstood place of hydrogen in 
the world’s future energy supply should be 
mentioned here. Hydrogen is not, as countless 
uninformed accounts have it, a hew source of 
energy—indeed, it is not an energy source at all but, 
like electricity, an energy carrier. Energy must be 
used to produce it, either through electrolysis of 
water or the steam reforming of coal or natural gas. 
Once the gas is available, its combustion releases 
more energy per mass than any fossil fuel while pro- 
ducing only water; it could thus be used in fuel cells 
to produce electricity. Steady advances of renew- 
able conversions and 
hydrogen-based tech- 
niques will continue, 
but no energy revolu- 
tions lie ahead. The 
global energy system. 
in 2010 or 2025 will 
not be dominated by fuel cells, wind turbines, and 
photovoltaics, but all these conversions will claim 
increasing shares of the TPES as we will continue 
to rely on fossil fuels used with increasingly 
higher efficiency. 


THE INTOLERABLE GAP—AND HOW TO NARROW IT 

All energy conversions undertaken by humans are 
just means toward a multitude of ends. We convert 
energies not only to secure basic existential needs but 
also to satisfy assorted consumerist urges, to enrich 
our intellectual lives, and to make us more success- 
ful as a social and caring species or more brutal as an 
aggressive and belligerent one. And we have come to 
realize that, given the fundamental necessity to pre- 
serve the integrity of the biosphere we inhabit, all 
these conversions should be accomplished in ways 
that are the least disruptive to the maintenance of 
irreplaceable environmental services. 

No extraordinary knowledge of history is needed 
to conclude that our record has been very mixed, 
with energy conversions that serve desirable and 
life-enriching goals occurring alongside a multitude 
of wasteful and destructive practices. But the most 
remarkable attribute of the global use of energy is 
that it proceeds on two different planes—in two dif- 
ferent worlds even. The first still relies heavily on 
traditional biomass, and most of its citizens convert 
only enough wood, coal, or kerosene to ensure 


Even if we were to experience an early global decline 
of conventional oil production, we should see it 
as an opportunity rather than as a catastrophe. 


basic subsistence—about 2 billion of them still do 
not have access to electricity. Average energy use in 
the affluent countries is five, ten, or even twenty 
times higher, and it assures a surfeit of food, lengthy 
schooling, unprecedented material wealth, and a 
high degree of personal mobility. 

Although the gap has been narrowing, it remains 
wide. At the beginning of the twentieth century, 
industrializing countries in Europe and North 
America consumed about 98 percent of the world’s 
commercial energy (excluding biomass). At that 
time most of the world’s inhabitants were subsis- 
tence farmers in Asia, Africa, and Latin America who 
did not use any modern energies directly. Very little 
had changed by the first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury: in 1950 industrialized countries consumed 
about 93 percent of the world’s TPES. Subsequent 

economic develop- 

ment in Asia and 

Latin America finally 

began to reduce this 

share, but by 2000 
‘affluent countries, 

containing just one- 
fifth of the world’s population, claimed no less than 
about 70 percent of all primary energy. 

The United States alone, with less than 5 percent 
of humanity, consumed about 27 percent of the 
world’s TPES in 2000; the seven largest economies of 
the world (commonly known as the Group of 
Seven—the United States, Canada, Japan, Germany, 
France, Britain, and Italy), whose population adds 
up to just about 10 percent of the world’s total, 
claimed about 45 percent of the global TPEs. In con- 
trast, the poorest quarter of mankind—some 15 
sub-Saharan African countries, Nepal, Bangladesh, the 
nations of Indochina, and most of rural India— 
consumed a mere 2.5 percent of global TPES. Moreover, 
the poorest people in the poorest countries—which 
consist of several hundred million adults and children, 
and include subsistence farmers, landless rural work- 
ers, and destitute and homeless people in expanding 
megacities—still do not consume any commercial 
fuels or electricity directly. National per capita 
means range from less than 20 kg of oil equivalent 
in the poorest countries of sub-Saharan Africa to 
more than 7 tonnes of oil equivalent (toe) in the 
United States and Canada. 

How much is needed to support a healthy, pro- 
ductive, and intellectually rewarding life? Correla- 
tions between average per capita energy consumption 
and numerous indicators of quality of life—includ- 
ing infant mortality, life expectancy, food supply, 


literacy, educational opportunities, and political free- 
doms—make for some fascinating conclusions. A 
society willing to channel its resources into the pro- 
vision of adequate diets, the availability of good 
health care, and the accessibility to basic schooling 
could guarantee decent physical well-being, high life 
expectancy, varied nutrition, and fairly good educa- 
tional opportunities with as little as 1 toe per capita. 
Pushing infant mortalities below 20 per 1,000 live 
births, raising female life expectancies above 75 years, 
and elevating the United Nation’s Human Develop- 
ment Index above 0.8 (the HDI's maximum, most 
closely approached by Canada, Japan, and Norway, is 
1.0) appear to require at least 1.5 toe per capita. 
The best global rates (infant mortalities below 
10, female life expectancies above 80 years, HDI 
above 0.9) need no less than about 2.6 toe per 
capita. All the quality-of-life variables relate to aver- 
age per capita energy use in a nonlinear manner, 
with diminishing returns becoming obvious at 
between 1 and 1.6 toe per capita, and with basically 
no additional gains accompanying consumption 
above 2.6 toe. Prospects for a nation’s political free- 
doms have little to do with any increases in energy 
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use above the existential minima (contrast, for 
example, energy-rich autocratic Saudi Arabia bereft 
of most of the basic personal freedoms with India’s 
vibrant exercise of democratic rights). 

Public opinion polls show a remarkable absence 
of correlation between average economic well-being 
and energy use, and feelings of personal and eco- 
nomic security, optimism about the future, and gen- 
eral satisfaction with life. Our quest for ever-higher 
energy use thus has no objective or subjective justi- 
fication. If there is no good reason why average per 
capita energy use in affluent countries should be 
increasing (it did during the 1990s), numerous envi- 
ronmental and social reasons show why it should be 
declining. And because of a large untapped poten- 
tial to derive more useful energy from a steadily 
declining amount of primary supply, this could be 
done without compromising quality of life. 

Opportunities for efficiency gains remain abun- 
dant even in the most advanced economies, and 
individual actions, multiplied by many millions, 
would make an enormous difference. The car I 
drive (a Honda Civic) needs 60 percent less gaso- 
line to take me to work than does a 4x4 Range 
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Rover; the compact fluorescent light in my lamp 
consumes 65 percent less electricity than does an 
incandescent bulb; the high-efficiency furnace in 
my basement converts 94 percent of the natural gas 
it uses as fuel into warmth inside my house (com- 
pared to the 50 percent efficiency for an older oil 
furnace and the 10 percent efficiency for seemingly 
“green” but actually heat-wasting wood-burning 
fireplaces whose multiple installations are de 
rigueur in the megahouses of nouveaux riches). 
And large opportunities for efficiency gains in mod- 
ernizing countries have been impressively illus- 
trated by China, which needs less than half as much 
energy per unit of its Gpp than it did in 1980. 
Annual per capita energy consumption of between 
1.2 and 1.6 toe appears to be the minimum for any 
society where a general satisfaction of essential phys- 
ical needs is combined with fairly widespread oppor- 
tunities for intellectual advancement and with 
respect for basic individual rights. Remarkably, the 
global mean of per capita energy consumption is now 
about 1.4 toe per year, almost exactly in the middle 
of this range. Egalitarian sharing would thus provide 


everybody with enough energy to lead a fairly 
healthy, long, and active life enriched by more than 
a basic education. Obviously, that will not happen, 
as it would require halving today’s per capita con- 
sumption rate in Europe and cutting it by 80 percent 
in North America. And it should not happen: egali- 
tarianism does not generate the innovation needed 
for the world’s technical and social advances. 

What should happen is the greatest possible 
reduction of excess: undoubtedly, a combination of 
doable and affordable technical and social fixes could 
cut the affluent world’s per capita energy use by 25 
to 35 percent within a generation, and do so without 
lowering the standard of living. When combined 
with expanded supply of conventional and noncon- 
ventional hydrocarbons, with higher conversion effi- 
ciencies in Asia, Africa, and Latin America, and with 
effective and steady commitments to the diffusion of 
improved renewable energy techniques everywhere, 
this gradual reduction would shift the global energy 
system in the right direction—and the world’s inex- 
cusably huge energy gap could be narrowed impres- 
sively well before 2050. f 
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Rebuilding Afghanistan 


MARINA OTTAWAY AND ANATOL LIEVEN 


into a quagmire for the international com- to give up their power. 

munity, and the wrong kind of international But the world cannot afford to turn its back on 
strategies may easily worsen both its Afghanistan in frustration, as it has 
problems and America’. In particu- CONFRONTING done in the past, lest the country 


lar, to begin with'a grossly over- again become a haven for terrorists 


ambitious program of reconstruction TERRORISM and an international threat. Afghan- 
istan needs a modest reconstruction 


risks acute disillusionment, inter- 


A fghanistan after the Taliban may easily turn battle-hardened warlords who have no good reason 





national withdrawal, and a plunge | program that does not require full- 
into a new cycle of civil war and religious fanaticism. fledged military occupation and is tailored to the 
Ambitious plans to turn this war-hardened, eco- reality of the country. 


nomically ravaged, deeply divided country into a ! 
modern democratic state are being proposed and A CENTURY OF TROUBLED STATE BUILDING 


have even been incorporated into the December 5, The Afghan state is a recent, partly colonial cre- 
2001 Bonn agreement among Afghan leaders. But ation that has never commanded the full loyalty of 
nobody is proposing the full-fledged, long-term mil- its own citizens. Even today, many—perhaps most— 
itary occupation that would be required even to Afghans give their primary allegiance to local lead- 
attempt such a transformation—one reason being ers, ethnic groups, and tribes. 
that past occupations, whether British or Soviet, have Afghanistan was only created at:the end of the 
ended in utter disaster. At most, the international nineteenth century. All of its borders were deter- 
community is speaking of a relatively lightly armed mined by the British Empire, and reflected not an 
presence in Kabul and certain other centers. internal historical or ethnic logic, but an imperial 
The chances of successfully imposing effective one. Its northern border marked the furthest extent 
modern democratic state structures on Afghanistan to which Britain was prepared to see the Russian 
thus are negligible. Even with a massive Western empire advance. Its southern and eastern borders 
military presence on the ground, the West has were the furthest limit to which the British Indian 
already run into serious problems in transforming Empire felt it necéssary and safe to extend itself. 
tiny Bosnia. Afghanistan is a country 12 times the ‘Within these borders an Afghan state with modern 
size of Bosnia with 26 million people; an extremely trappings was created by a confluence of British 
difficult terrain; an ethnically, tribally, and reli- geopolitical interest and the ruthless: government of 
giously segmented society; and a fearsome array of King Abdur Rahman, the so-called Iron Amir, who 
ee ee reigned from 1880 to 1901. The king was a highly 
MARINA OTTAWAY and ANATOL LIEVEN are senior associates at competent ruler who, by quite fiendish methods 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. This essay is and with massive subsidies of money and weapons 


adapted with permission from “Rebuilding Afghanistan: Fantasy . eni 
versus Reality” (Camegie Endowment Policy Brief no. 12, Jan- from the British, created the basis—albeit limited— 


uary 2002). for a centralized Afghan state. 
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Abdur Rahman’s reign marked the start of the 
Afghan state-building process. In Europe, this pro- 
cess began in the early Middle Ages, stretched over 
several centuries with numerous catastrophic set- 
backs, and was attended by immense cruelty, resis- 
tance, and devastation. It therefore is hardly 
surprising that the very short Afghan state-building 
process met fierce resistance, had limited success, 
and ultimately collapsed—especially given the 
intensely warlike, independent, and anarchic tradi- 
tions of many Afghan peoples, including the largest 
ethnos, the Pashtuns. 

Abdur Rahman laid the foundations not only for 
the centralizing and modernizing Afghan state, but 
also for the alienation from that state of the reli- 
gious, tribal, and ethnic groups that dominate 
Afghan society. This alienation helped bring about 
the failure of the Afghan constitutional monarchy 
in the 1960s and early 1970s and tore the country 
apart in the following decades. 

Had the modern Afghan state succeeded in devel- 
oping Afghanistan and bringing visible benefits to 
the mass of the population, hostility to the state 
would gradually have faded. But, as with state build- 
ing in so much of the world, it failed to do so, and 
its one area of partial success helped seal its own fate. 
The modern education system, although limited to 
a small fraction of the population (and of course an 
even smaller proportion of women), created a mass 
of educated graduates and junior bureaucrats and 
military officers for whom no well-paying jobs could 
be found either in the impoverished private sector 
or state service. Their bitter frustration produced the 
communist revolution of 1978, which essentially 
was an attempt to relaunch the state’s modernizing 
program in an ultraradical guise by returning to 
Abdur Rahman's savage methods. 

The communists’ program, like that of Abdur 
Rahman, depended critically on subsidies and 
weapons from an outside protector, in this case the 
Soviet Union. And as in the Iron Amir’s time, this 
foreign support helped spark fierce resistance from 
a variety of religious, ethnic, and tribal groups. The 
resistance eventually triumphed, and between 1978 
and 1992 it overthrew the communist regime and 
eventually the Afghan state itself, first in the moun- 
tains, then across most of the country, and finally in 
Kabul and the other main cities. Tragically, but not 
surprisingly, the resistance proved completely in- 
capable of replacing this state with any unified 
authority of its own, except—after a period of vio- 
lent chaos—in the pathological and temporary form 
of the Taliban. 


The difficulty of creating an Afghan state based 
on anything but sheer coercion has been immensely 
complicated by the region’s ethnic makeup. The 
original “state-forming” ethnic group, the Pashtuns, 
make up less than half the total population, with 
the rest divided among a wide range of different 
nationalities. Tajiks, Uzbeks, and Hazaras (Shias of 
Mongolian descent) are the largest groups and are 
mentioned most often, but several smaller ones play 
key roles in their own areas. 

Equally important, the Pashtuns’ own role in the 
history of the modern Afghan state has been pro- 
foundly ambiguous. Afghanistan is a Pashtun cre- 
ation, achieved through a Pashtun dynasty, and to 
this day the Pashtuns constitute the core of the 
country. But Pashtun tribal society is highly seg- 
mented and thus radically unfit to serve as the basis 
for the formation of a unitary state. Pashtun and 
other tribal revolts against the state’s modernizing 
policies, often led by local religious figures, plagued 
all Afghan rulers. They played a central part in the 
rebellion against communist rule, and in the gen- 
eral reaction against Western modernity and mod- 
ern state institutions that followed. 


THE CHOICES 

In the past several decades, the international 
community has relied on three approaches to deal 
with countries that descend into chaos. It has sup- 
ported strongmen capable of reimposing order by 
force; it has given up in despair, leaving the coun- 
try to sort out its problems as best it can; and, most 
recently, it has embarked on ambitious projects to 
reconstruct the country in the image of a modern 
secular, multiethnic, and democratic state. None of 
these approaches should be used in Afghanistan, 
but something can be learned from each of them. 

A compromise approach needs to be based on an 
awareness both of Afghanistan’s past and its present 
conditions, not on an image of the modern state the 
West would like it to become. The international com- 
munity must recognize that in the northern half of 
the country, the coherence of the Northern Alliance 
is unlikely to last for long without its raison d’étre of 
resistance to the Taliban, whereas in the Pashtun 
areas confusion reigns. In short, it will be extremely 
difficult to create any unifying political structures. 

Heavily armed tribal groups will not surrender 
their arms or their local power unless they are forced 
to do so by a national government with a powerful 
army of its own or by an overwhelming outside 
force. Because the international community is not 
prepared to produce an occupying force on the same 


scale as that deployed in Bosnia and Kosovo—thus, 
many times larger in absolute terms—the demo- 
cratic-reconstruction model cannot be implemented. 
Indeed, it would almost certainly fail even if such a 
force were deployed. The strategy therefore needs to 
be less invasive. 

The now-discredited strongman model is histor- 
ically the favored method to stabilize a country in 
crisis; it was freely employed, for instance, by the 
United States during the cold war and by France as 
part of its neocolonial strategy in Africa. It is not 
ethically appealing, but it is cheap, can be effective 
for a time, and requires little effort on the part of 
international actors, who delegate the job of impos- 
ing order to local leaders. There is no conceivable 
strongman or strong organization for Afghanistan 
as a whole. There are, however, strongmen control- 
ling different regions. They will remain part of the 
political scene, and the international community 
has no choice but to 
work with them as it 
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Elements of the democratic-reconstruction model 
are already beginning to show up in the discussions 
of what to do in Afghanistan. The agreement 
reached by the Afghan factions in Bonn provides for 
the formation in six months of a broadly. based 
interim government giving representation to all eth- 
nic groups and to women, followed by elections two 
years later. Virtually all international organizations 
and NGOs demand strong action to promote 
women's rights.: The World Bank’s Afghanistan 
“Approach Paper” calls for helping the country to 
build a strong central bank and ministry of finance 
and for capacity building in all economic institu- 
tions. Other organizations target the strengthening 
of civil society. And this is only the beginning. 

Not only is most of this impossible in Afghani- 
stan today, but much of it fits only the wishes of 
a small minority of Westernized urban Afghans, 
many of whom have spent the past generation liv- 
ing in the West and are 
out of touch with their 


has worked with other The interna tional community must initially accept own society. They also, 


such leaders in the past. 
Today’s orthodox 
approach to restoring 


some version of ordered anarchy in Afghanistan 
and work to attenuate its worst shortcomings. 


consciously or uncon- 
sciously, have a vested 
interest in Western 





states is much. more 
democratic, but also much more invasive and costly, 
yet not particularly successful. For the past 10 years, 
the explicit goal of the international community has 
been to transform countries in crisis into democratic 
states with a free market economy based on the argu- 
ment that only such states benefit their citizens and 
safeguard the international need for stability in the 
long run. This Western-dominated sociopolitical 
engineering approach is becoming ever more com- 
plex and costly as experience reveals new areas 
where intervention is needed. 

The components of the democratic-reconstruction 
model can be summarized as follows: the parties 
involved in the conflict must reach agreement on a 
new permanent political system. Elections must be 
held as soon as possible. The new state must be mul- 
tiethnic, secular, and democratic—regardless of 
whether this has any basis in local tradition, or 
whether it is what the inhabitants of the country 
want. While the accord is being implemented, peace 
and order are guaranteed by an international force, as 
well as by the presence of a large number of uN 
administrators. The international financial institutions 
take on the restructuring of the country’s economy. 
International nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) 
are funded to work in their specialized areas, ranging 
from humanitarian aid to election organizing. 





strategies that would 
guarantee maximum employment and status for 
themselves. The model would need to be imposed 
on reluctant tribal leaders and warlords, on religious 
authorities, and probably on most ordinary Afghans, 

and would thus require a strong foreign military and 
civilian presence, projecting to the world the image 
of a Muslim country under foreign occupation. As 
in Somalia, the outcome would almost certainly be 
conflict between the international force and pe 
ful local groups. 

This conflict would most likely lead sooner or gig 
to a swing in exactly the opposite direction, toward 
withdrawal and neglect, as happened in Somalia and 
in Afghanistan a decade ago. The reason was the same 
in both cases: the countries concerned did not appear 
sufficiently important to justify the effort to create 
order. The consequences of neglect were serious. 
Afghanistan became a haven for Al Qaeda. Somalia 
spawned not only harmless homegrown and clan- 
based Islamist groups but also al-Itihaad al-Islamiya, 
an organization aligned with Al Qaeda whose opera- 
tives were involved in the 1998 attacks on the United 
States embassies in Kenya and Tanzania. 

In Somalia, however, neglect also had some pos- 
itive consequences, and this lesson must be heeded 
in designing a strategy for Afghanistan. With no 
center to be held, and no pot of foreign aid to be 
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fought over, fighting in Somalia was greatly reduced 
and mechanisms were developed to compensate for 
the absence of the state. This did not necessarily 
mean reverting to a completely primitive life within 
villages and clans. A new class of international 
traders emerged, for example, who are capable of 
financing complex transactions, making interna- 
tional payments, and developing markets. 

The Somali experience has historical precedents. 
The “ordered anarchy” of medieval France, Ger- 
many, or Italy—characterized by multiple overlap- 
ping armed authorities—did not preclude the 
establishment of great and stable long-range trade 
routes and commercial and financial networks, 
major economic growth, and tremendous achieve- 
ments in human culture. In the long run, these also 
laid the foundations for the growth of a modern 
judicial order, which in turn was an essential basis 
for the economic revolution and the modern state. 
The international community must initially accept 
some version of ordered anarchy in Afghanistan 
and work to attenuate its worst shortcomings. 


THE RIGHT CHOICE 

The international community’s immediate aim 
for the Afghan government should therefore not be 
the impossible fantasy of a democratic government 
technocratically administering the country, but 
rather the formation of a loose national mediation 
committee functioning not just for the initial six 
months but indefinitely. This committee should 
seek not to create the entire apparatus of a modern 
state, but rather the minimal conditions for 
medieval civilization: the avoidance of major armed 
conflict, the security of main trade routes, and the 
safety and neutrality of the capital. These conditions 
should be secured not by an Afghan national 
army—another empty fantasy, given the present sit- 
uation—but by an international force created by the 
United Nations and backed by the ultimate sanc- 
tion of American airpower. An agreement on how 
to create such minimal conditions would be a 
greater accomplishment for the loya jirga called for 
by the Bonn agreement than would approval of a 
Western-style democratic constitution that could 
never be implemented. 

Most Western aid therefore should not be 
directed through the Afghan government—even 
assuming that the appearance of a broadly based 
national government could be sustained—but 
should be provided directly to Afghanistan's regions. 
Aid should, moreover, be used in a quite clear- 
headed and tough way as an instrument of peace- 


keeping—as a way to give local warlords and armies 
an incentive not to go to war with each other. It 
would be a bribe of sorts, and might appear to per- 
petuate the power of warlords. But as Somalia and 
other African examples illustrate, greater risks 
would be involved in making the central govern- 
ment the chief channel for international aid, since 
this would make control of the government and the 
city of Kabul a vital goal for the country’s various 
armed forces. Aid itself would become a source of 
future conflict. 

Aid should also be provided directly at the local 
level, of course, to villages and local organizations. 
But the international community should have no 
illusion that it is possible to completely bypass war- 
lords and tribal leaders in this fashion. In the end, 
as the experiences of aid agencies in many countries 
show, armed groups and powerful individuals 
always influence how aid is used in their areas. 

The international strategy toward Afghanistan 
should therefore be based on these key principles: 


¢Discard the assessments of what help Afghani- 
stan needs to become a modern democratic state 
and replace them with a sober evaluation of the 
minimal tasks a central administration needs to per- 
form to allow a measure of normal life, economic 
activity, and, above all, trade. 

eWork directly with regional leaders whose 
power is well established. Assign liaison officials to 
work with these leaders, monitor their behavior 
(especially their treatment of local ethnic minori- 
ties and their relations with other regions and eth- 
nic groups), and make sure that they provide no 
shelter to terrorist groups. 

eInstruct these liaison officials to work with inter- 
national and domestic NGOs to ensure not only that 
they can work unhindered, but also that they do not 
become dangerously entangled in local politics. 

eCreate a corps of international civil servants to 
act as these liaison officials and otherwise assist 
Afghanistan. These officials should be paid gener- 
ously in return for devoting a substantial term of 
service to this difficult and dangerous task and for 
investing in learning local languages, history, and 
customs; everything possible should be done to 
establish their position and prestige. A certain his- 
torical precedent here is provided by the British 
Empire’s Indian Political Service, which man- 
aged—but, wisely, never tried to administer—the 
Pashtun tribal areas and handled relations with the 
Afghan monarchy. 

Give serious consideration to the standards that 
need to be met by local leaders in exchange for aid. 


Resist the temptation to impose unrealistic stan- 
dards. Pick only a few battles to fight at one time. 
For example, make aid initially contingent on edu- 
cation for girls, but not on a comprehensive reform 
of legal or social codes governing the position of 
women in the family or major participation of 
women in administration. Incremental change is 
more likely to be sustainable. 

eAccept that, even with checks and conditions, 
there will be corruption, and aid will help warlords 
consolidate their power and their client networks. 
Experience shows that corruption is inevitable 
whenever a country receives large amounts of aid, 
even if it is channeled through formal government 
institutions. Use aid quite consciously as a political 
tool to maintain peace. 

¢Establish certain basic national institutions in 
Kabul, but leave the question of a real national 
administration for Afghanistan for the distant 
future. Instead, treat the central government as a 
form of national mediation committee. Avoid mak- 
ing Kabul and the central government prizes worth 
fighting over. 

«Create a substantial United Nations-mandated 
international force to ensure the security and neu- 
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trality of the city of Kabul as a place where repre- 
sentatives from different areas can meet and nego- 
tiate, and where basic national institutions can be 
created. Be prepared to maintain this force for a 
period of several years, at least. 

Do not pursue democratic measures, such as 
organizing elections, that would increase competi- 
tion at the center among different warlords or 
ethnoreligious groups: in present circumstances 
such elections could not possibly lead to stable 
democratic institutions. 


WHAT IS NEEDED 

The United States and the international commu- 
nity do not need Afghanistan to become a modern 
democratic state—even a united one—to protect 
their key interests. They require a cessation of seri- 
ous armed conflict and sufficient access to all parts 
of the country to ensure that it will not again 
become a haven for international terrorist groups 
and a source of destabilization for its neighbors. 
Beyond this, America’s interests and capabilities are 
highly limited. 

If Afghanistan could be turned by fiat into a 
Scandinavian welfare state, well run and capable of 
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delivering services to its population, its people 
surely would benefit greatly. But the international 
community cannot deliver such a state. At best, 
experience shows it can deliver institutions that 
conform to the appearance of the modern state, but 
that function inefficiently and corruptly and that 
generate new conflicts over control. 

What the people of Afghanistan need most 
urgently, and the international community can help 
them obtain, is the cessation of war and the possi- 
bility of pursuing basic economic activities free 
from brutal oppression, ethnic harassment, and 


armed conflict. They need to be able to cultivate 
their fields, sell their products, go to market, send 
their children to school, receive basic medical care, 
and move freely around the country. In the long 
run, much more would be desirable, but the first 
step should simply be to reestablish a degree of nor- 
mal life, even if it is not life in a modern state. Just 
to achieve this much will require many years of 
careful, concentrated effort by dedicated inter- 
national workers on the ground. More ambitious 
state-building plans must be left for another gener- 
ation, and to the Afghans themselves. E 
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INTERNATIONAL 


European Union 

Jan. 1—Twelve European nations officially surrender their 
currencies and adopt the euro as their common currency; in 
1991 the Maastricht Treaty established a 10-year plan in which 
a common “virtual currency”—electronic currency for banks, 
business, and brokers—would be in place in 1999, with a 
tangible currency in general use by 2002. 

Jan. 15—The 626-member EU parliament elects Irish liberal Pat 
Cox as president; in the third round of voting Cox won an 
absolute majority with 298 votes, Scottish socialist David 
Martin earned 236, and Danish nationalist Jens-Peter Bonde 
received 33; Cox replaces French conservative Nicole 
Fontaine, whose 2-1/2-year term is ending. 

India—Pakistan Crisis 

Jan. 1—Pakistani President Pervez Musharraf orders Inter- 
Services Intelligence, Pakistan's military intelligence agency, to 
suspend support for Islamic militant groups fighting in the 
disputed Kashmir region; India has blamed 2 Pakistan-based 
groups, Lashkar-e-Taiba and Jaish-e-Muhammad, for last 
month's attack on the Indian parliament in New Delhi that 
killed 14 people, including 5 rebels; since the attack both 
nuclear-capable countries have been amassing troops along 
their 1,800-mile border. 

Jan. 5—In the past several days, the Pakistani government has 
arrested more than 300 members of Sipah-e-Sahaba Pakistan, a 
militant Sunni Muslim group, and approximately 100 
members of Tehreek-e-Jafria Pakistan, a rival Shiite Muslim 
group; the government says the arrests are an attempt to 
eradicate domestic terrorism; the leaders of Lashkar and Jaish- 
e-Muhammad, along with more than 100 followers of the 
groups, have also been detained. 

Jan. 16—Pakistan says that in the past 5 days it has detained 
1,430 activists from 5 banned Islamic groups and shut down 
390 of their offices in an effort to ease tensions with India; 
Pakistani officials say the groups’ leaders remain at large; India 
has called for Pakistan to extradite for trial the leaders of the 2 
groups they blame for the Indian parliament attack; Musharraf 
says that any Pakistanis accused of involvement in the raid will 
be tried in Pakistan. 


International Conference on Reconstruction Assistance 
to Afghanistan 


Jan. 22—In the past 2 days of meetings in Tokyo, representatives 
from about 60 countries and organizations have pledged over 
$4.5 billion to rebuild Afghanistan, including $1.8 billion for 
the first postwar year; Iran says it will contribute $560 million, 
Japan $500 million, the EU $495 million, the US $297 million, 
and Saudi Arabia $220 million; the World Bank has estimated 
that rebuilding Afghanistan will cost $15 billion. 


Middle East Crisis 

Jan. 4—The Israeli army says that yesterday in the Red Sea it 
seized a ship owned by the Palestinian Authority (PA) that was 
carrying 50 tons of munitions; the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) 
says the ship’s cargo—which included rockets, rifles, mortar 
shells, mines, and antitank missiles—originated in Iran and 
was intended for Palestinians to use against Israelis; PA 
officials deny any connection with the ship and its contents. 


Jan. 7—Omar Akawi, the captain of the ship seized by Israel last 
week, says that he took orders from a weapons agent of PA 
President Yasir Arafat and that the munitions on board were 
meant to arm Palestinians; Akawi identifies himself as a 
member of Arafats Fatah organization and as a naval adviser to 
the PAs Transport Ministry; Arafat denies involvement and says 
that Palestinians linked to the smuggling will be punished. 

Jan. 9—Two armed members of the militant Palestinian group 
Hamas enter an Israeli army post in the Gaza Strip, killing 4 
Israeli Arab soldiers before being killed by Israeli troops; the 
attack is the first by Palestinian militants since Arafat called for 
a stoppage of violence on December 16; since then at least 20 
Palestinians have been killed. 

Jan. 10—Israeli tanks and bulldozers raze dozens of homes in a 
Palestinian refugee camp in the Gaza town of Rafah near the 
Egyptian border; the demolition is the most extensive in the 
15-month conflict; Israeli bulldozers also dig trenches in the 
tarmac of the Gaza International Airport, rendering the 
runway unusable. 

Jan. 17—Six Israelis are killed and more than 30 others injured 
when a Palestinian militant opens fire and throws grenades in 
a reception hall in the northern Israeli city of Hadera; guests 
inside the hall attending the bat mitzvah party, a Jewish 
coming-of-age celebration, subdue the attacker before police 
kill him; the Al Aksa Martyrs Brigade, Fatah’s military wing, 
claims responsibility, saying it was in response to the killing of 
Fatah leader Raed al-Karmi in an explosion in the West Bank 
town of Tulkarm 3 days ago. 

Jan. 18—Israeli fighter jets fire 8 missiles on the compound of 
Izzeddin al-Sharif, the Palestinian governor of Tulkarm; 
according to the Palestinian Red Crescent, 1 person is killed 
and as many as 40 cthers are wounded in the strikes; Israeli 
troops blockade the Palestinian cities of Qalqilyah and Jenin to 
stop attacks; the West Bank towns of Nablus and Tulkarm were 
closed off yesterday. f 

Jan. 21—Israeli troops take control of Tulkarm, impose a 24-hour 
curfew, seize the governors home and dozens of other 
buildings, and conduct a door-to-door search for militants and 
weapons; 2 Palestinians are killed and 9 wounded in scattered 
fighting with Israeli troops; there are no Israeli casualties; the 
seizure marks the first time that an entire city has been 
reoccupied in the current conflict. 

Jan. 22—Five Palestinian militants are killed in firefights with 
Israeli troops as Israeli tanks enter a neighborhood in Nablus; 
Israeli troops begin pulling out of Tulkarm. 

A Palestinian militant opens fire with a semiautomatic rifle 
in a Jerusalem shopping district, injuring 22 people before 
police shoot and kill him; the Al Aksa Martyrs Brigade claims 
responsibility for the attack, saying it was in response to last 
weeks killing of Raed al-Karmi and of 4 Hamas activists earlier 
today in an IDF raid in Nablus; the IDF says it targeted an 
explosives laboratory and that only terrorists were killed. 

Jan. 24— Israeli forces kill Bakar Hamden, a senior Hamas 
official, and injure 2 other men in a helicopter missile strike in 
the southern Gaza Strip; Israel says that Hamden was planning 
an attack against Israelis and was responsible for dozens of 
previous attacks. 

Jan. 25—At least 24 people are injured in the Israeli city of Tel 
Aviv when a Palestinian suicide bomber blows himself up in 
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a crowded shopping district; no group immediately claims 
responsibility; in retaliation, Israeli warplanes strike a PA 
compound in Tulkarm and PA security headquarters in Gaza 
City. 

Jan. 27—A Palestinian militant kills herself and 1 Israeli and 
injures more than 150 people when she triggers a bomb in 
central Jerusalem. 

Jan. 28—President Arafat dismisses a top security official and 
issues arrest warrants for 2 others in connection with the arms 
shipment intercepted by Israel earlier this month; yesterday US 
Senate leaders said the US should consider breaking ties with 
Arafat, and US Vice President Dick Cheney said Arafat bought 
arms from Hezbollah, a militant Lebanese group on the US list 
of terrorist organizations, to launch attacks against Israelis. 


United Nations 

Jan. 3—Secretary General Kofi Annan authorizes the 
establishment of a war crimes tribunal in Sierra Leone to 
prosecute approximately 20 people accused of crimes against 
humanity, war crimes, and other serious violations of 
international law during the country’s 10-year civil war. 

Jan. 21—Secretary General Annan names German diplomat 
Michael Steiner the new UN administrator of Kosovo, 
replacing former Danish Defense Minister Hans Haekkerup, 
who resigned from the post last month for personal reasons; 
Steiner is the third UN administrator in Kosovo since the 
organization took control of the Yugoslav province in June 
1999 after a 78-day NATO-led bombing campaign against 
Yugoslavia to halt oppression of ethnic Albanians. 


The War Against Terrorism 

(See also United States) 

Jan. 1—In the most extensive US ground operation of the war, 
200 US marines leave their base at the Kandahar airport to 
secure an abandoned Taliban compound in neighboring 
Helmand province, where as many as 2,000 Taliban troops 
may be hiding; Afghan officials say that Taliban holdouts in 
the region have begun surrendering weapons and vehicles as 
part of last month’s agreement between the 2 sides. 

Jan. 4—US Army Special Forces Sergeant Nathan Chapman is 
killed in a firefight with unknown assailants in eastern 
Afghanistan, the first American in the war to die by hostile fire; 
a Central Intelligence Agency officer is wounded in a separate 
incident near the eastern Afghan town of Khost, also by 
unknown assailants; 11 other Americans have died in 
Afghanistan and surrounding areas during the conflict. 

Jan. 7—US officials say that strikes by B-1 and B-52 bombers and 
carrier-based navy fighters have destroyed the Zhawar Kili Al- 
Badr camp in eastern Afghanistan, a former terrorist base where 
Al Qaeda members began regrouping last week; 3 senior Al 
Qaeda members are reported captured or killed; the Defense 
Department says that US forces are holding 346 Al Qaeda or 
Taliban members, most of whom are being detained at the 
Kandahar marine base. 

Jan. 9—A US military plane carrying 7 marines on a supply 
mission crashes into a mountain in southwestern Pakistan; 
Defense Department officials say all on board are presumed 
dead; technical problems are believed to be the cause of the 
crash; the incident is the war’s deadliest for US forces. 

Seven high-ranking Taliban officials, including the former 
justice minister, surrender to the governor of Kandahar 
province and are given amnesty and freed; an Afghan Foreign 
Ministry official says the government is investigating the 
incident to determine whether the 7 men qualify as war 
criminals, in which case the release would be illegal. 

Jan. 10—A US cargo plane carrying 20 Taliban and Al Qaeda 
prisoners leaves the Kandahar marine base for the US naval 
base at Guantánamo Bay, Cuba; the Defense Department says 
as many as 2,000 detainees will be transferred to the makeshift 
detention center at the base. 


Jan. 15—The US government charges captured American Taliban 
fighter John Walker with conspiring to kill US citizens and 
supporting terrorist groups; Walker was discovered among 
approximately 80 Taliban fighters who survived a prisoner 
uprising near Mazar-i-Sharif in northern Afghanistan in 
November; Walker will be tried in a federal court in 
Alexandria, Virginia and could face life in prison if convicted. 

Jan. 16—A federal grand jury in Boston issues a 9-count 
indictment against Richard Reid, a British citizen accused last 
month of trying to ignite explosives in his shoe while aboard a 
commercial airliner en route to Miami from Paris; the charges, 
which include attempted murder and attempted use of a 
weapon of mass destruction, carry a maximum sentence of life 
imprisonment; law enforcement officials believe that Reid is an 
Al Qaeda-trained terrorist. 

US Special Forces begin arriving in the southern Philippine 
island of Mindanao to train and advise Filipino troops in their 
fight against Abu Sayyaf, a militant Islamic group believed to 
be linked to Al Qaeda; approximately 650 US soldiers will 
accompany government forces on patrols in the southern 
region of the Philippines; earlier this week, a shipment of 
weapons from the US, including automatic rifles and grenade 
launchers, arrived in the country. 

Jan. 20—Two US marines are killed and 5 others injured when 
their helicopter carrying supplies to US troops in 
Afghanistan crashes in the mountains south of Kabul; US 
government officials say there is no evidence that the 
helicopter came under hostile fire; US forces have suffered 
more fatalities this month than in any other since the 
Afghan campaign began in October. 

Jan. 24—US Army Special Forces kill as many as 15 Taliban 
fighters and capture 27 others ina raid on 2 Taliban leadership 
compounds north of Kandahar; 1 American soldier is injured; 
US Defense Secretary Donald Rumsfeld says pockets of Taliban 
and Al Qaeda resistance remain in the region. 

Jan. 28—The Wall Street Journal says Daniel Pearl, a staff reporter 
who has been missing for 5 days, was abducted in Pakistan; a 
spokesman for the New York-based newspaper says the Journal 
received photos of Pearl in an e-mail message, one of which 
shows the journalist held at gunpoint; in the e-mail the 
unidentified abductors say they believe Pearl is a spy for the 
Central Intelligence Agency; the abductors demand that 
Pakistani prisoners being held in Cuba by the US, including the 
former Taliban ambassador to Pakistan, be released, and the 
delivery of F-16 fighter jets that Pakistan bought from the US in 
the 1980s but which Congress embargoed after it cut aid and 
military sales to the country in 1990 following its development 
of nuclear weapons. 

Afghan troops and Special Forces snipers raid a Kandahar 
hospital, killing 6 Arab Al Qaeda fighters who had been holding 
out in part of the hospital for 7 weeks; the fighters, who were 
the last of 18 wounded Arabs involved in the standoff, had 
refused to surrender and threatened to kill any Westerner who 
approached; 9 other Arab fighters escaped, 2 were seized by US 
troops, and 1 blew himself up with a grenade. 

After a meeting in Washington with Afghanistan's interim 
leader Hamid Karzai, President Bush says the US will supply 
$50 million in credit for private investments within Afghanistan 
in addition to last week's US pledge of nearly $300 million in 
relief aid; Bush also says that US troops will help train an 
Afghan police force and military. 

Jan. 31—As many as 50 people are killed and dozens of others 
injured as rival Afghan warlords wage artillery battles for the 
second consecutive day for control of Gardez, the capital of 
Paktia province in Afghanistan; US warplanes circle overhead 
during the fighting but do not intervene; Paktia, which borders 
Pakistan, has smuggling routes that Taliban and Al Qaeda 
fugitives could use to escape the country. 


ALBANIA 

Jan. 29—Prime Minister Ilir Meta resigns following a long-term 
conflict with Fatos Nano, the head of his Socialist Party; Meta 
has accused government officials of involvement in drugs and 
in smuggling people for financial gain; observers have said that 
the feud had forced government business to a standstill. 


ARGENTINA 
Jan. 1—By a 262-to-21 vote, with 18 abstentions, Congress 


approves Eduardo Duhalde, a member of the Peronist party, as 


the country’s fifth president in 2 weeks; Duhalde will complete 
the remaining 2 years of the term of former President 
Fernando de la Rúa, who resigned December 20 amid violent 
protests triggered by harsh economic conditions; Eduardo 
Camaño, whom Congress had named caretaker president, 
resigned after 1 day in the post, succeeding Adolfo Rodriguez 
Sáa, who resigned 2 days ago after 1 week in office because his 
Peronist party had not supported his economic improvement 
efforts; last month, the country, which has been in official 
recession for 4 years and has unemployment rates near 20%, 
defaulted on an external debt of $141 billion. 

Jan. 6—The government delinks the peso from the dollar in an 
attempt to stabilize the country’s economy; the policy of 1-to-1 
linkage between the 2 currencies, known as “convertibility,” 
was adopted in 1991. 


BRAZIL 

Jan. 20—Celso Daniel, mayor of Santo André in Brazil state, is 
found shot to death on a dirt road near the neighboring city of 
São Paolo; Daniel, a member of the leftist opposition Workers’ 
Party, had been kidnapped 2 days ago by 8 armed men; Daniel 
was one of several mayors from the party who received death 
threats last year from the Brazilian Revolutionary Action Front, 
which claimed responsibility for killing Campinas Mayor 
Antônio Costa Santos in September. 


CHINA 

Jan. 19—The government says it has discovered 27 listening 
devices in a US-made Boeing 767 jet it bought for the personal 
use of President Jiang Zemin, according to reports in the 
London-based Financial Times; the Washington Post says 
Chinese army communications experts found the bugs in 
October after its interior had been fitted by several aircraft 
maintenance companies in San Antonio, Texas; the Post also 
says that Chinese officials blame US intelligence agencies for 
the devices; yesterday a US State Department spokeswoman 
had no comment on the reports. 


Hong Kong 

Jan. 10—The Court of Final Appeal, the territory's highest court, 
rules that all but 200 of the 5,114 mainland Chinese suing for 
the right to stay in the territory must return to China; the 
court says the right to stay applied only to migrants who 
arrived in Hong Kong before January 29, 1999. 


COLOMBIA , 

Jan. 15—The government says the Revolutionary Armed Forces of 
Colombia (FARC), the country’s largest guerrilla group, must set 
a cease-fire timetable by January 20 or face an army offensive; 
yesterday international mediators brokered a last-minute deal 
between FARC and the government to restart peace talks; last 
week President Andrés Pastrana declared the peace process dead 
and gave FARC 48 hours to drop demands for reduced security 
around the 16,000-square-mile demilitarized zone ceded to the 
rebels in 1998 before he sent in tanks and troops; the country’s 
38-year civil war has pitted leftist rebels against security forces 
and right-wing paramilitaries. 
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Members of FARC set off explosions in the central town of 
Puente Quetame, damaging a' police station and a courthouse; 
in the nearby town of Ibague, FARC rebels blast into a prison, 
killing a guard, and freeing 39 suspected rebels; in the towns 
of Guayabal and Cubarral, rebels use dynamite to destroy 2 
electrical pylons, causing blackouts throughout the region; 
rebels also attack and destroy the police station in the 
southwestern town of Algeciras; army troops are sent in to 
repel the attack, killing at least 3 FARC rebels; Defense 
Minister Gustavo Bell says that because of the new attacks, 
thousands of troops will maintain their positions around the 
rebel safe zone. 

Jan. 20—Negotiators for the government and FARC sign a 
timetable for cease-fire talks less than 4 hours before President 
Andrés Pastrana was to decide whether to cancel FARCS safe 
haven, which likely would have resulted in an intensification in 
the civil war; the accord calls for the immediate opening of talks, 
with the goal of setting cease-fire terms by April 7; it also calls 
for the participation of an international verification commission. 

Jan. 25—Four police officers and a girl are killed, and 14 people 
wounded, when a bomb explodes outside a restaurant in Bogotá, 
the capital; government officials say that FARC is responsible; ° 
police also find and disarm 2 other bombs in the city. 

Jan. 30—The government opens peace talks with the National 
Liberation Army (ELN), the country’s second-largest rebel 
group, in Havana, Cuba; 2 ELN commanders were released 
from jail for the talks; Cuban President Fidel Castro is also 
present at the negotiations; although Cuba previously 
supported armed rebel movements in Latin America and other 
regions, Castro ended aid to insurgent groups in 1992 and 
recently backed peace efforts between the Colombian 
government and the ELN and FARC. 


Comoros 

Jan. 17—President Azaly Assoumani, the former military 
strongman who tock power in a 1999 coup, steps down, 
saying he will run in the April presidential elections; a 
transitional government will serve until then, under the terms 
of a unity agreement between the country’s 3 islands; Prime 


Minister Hamada Madi Bolero also steps down and announces 
his candidacy. 


CONGO 

Jan. 19—In the past 24 hours, at least 40 people have been killed 
and hundreds of others injured in the eastern city of Goma 
from the lava flow Following yesterday's eruption of Mount 
Nyiragongo; aid workers say as many as 500,000 people have 
been displaced, many of whom have fled to the country’s 
western region or east into neighboring Rwanda. 


ESTONIA 

Jan. 8—Prime Minister Mart Laar resigns; Laar, a member of the 
Pro Patria Union party, announced his resignation on 
December 19 after the Reform Party defected from the 3-party 
governing coalition to join with the opposition Center Party. 

Jan. 22—Parliament approves Siim Kallas, former head of the 
central bank, as prime minister. 


FRANCE 

Jan. 17—The Constitutional Council, the country’s highest 
judicial authority, strikes down legislation passed by parliament 
last month that would have given the separatist island of 
Corsica greater political power and a right to pass some of its 
own laws; the court allowed other parts of the law to stand, 
such as a clause making the Corsican language part of the 
school curriculum; since the mid-1970s, Corsican separatists 
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have waged a violent campaign for independence, including 
bombing public buildings, summer homes, and resorts. 


HAITI 

Jan. 18—Prime Minister Jean-Marie Chérestal resigns amid 
criticism of the governments failure to improve the country’s 
economy; yesterday legislators said they would cast a vote of 
no confidence to force him from office; President Jean- 
Bertrand Aristide will choose a new prime minister, who must 
be confirmed by parliament. 


INDIA 

Jan. 22—Four policemen are killed and at least 14 people injured in 
a surprise attack by unidentified gunmen outside the American 
Information Resource Center in the eastern city of Kolkata; 
police in New Delhi, the capital, are ordered on full alert around 
the diplomatic compound; although no group claims 
responsibility, police believe the attack was aimed at US interests. 


INDONESIA 

Jan. 24—Government troops kill Tengku Abdullah Syafei, the 
commander of the separatist Aceh Liberation Movement, in a 
raid on the group’s headquarters in Aceh province, on 
northern Sumatra Island; last year approximately 1,500 people 
were killed in Aceh in fighting between troops and guerrillas. 


ITALY 

Jan. 6—Prime Minister Silvio Berlusconi says he will serve as 
foreign minister until a replacement is named for Renato 
Ruggiero, who resigned yesterday; Ruggiero said the government 
was not supportive of the euro and European integration. 


JAPAN 

Jan. 30—Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi says he will 
temporarily take over the post of foreign minister until he 
selects a replacement for Makiko Tanaka, whom he fired 
yesterday; the dismissal followed confrontations between 
Tanaka and ministry officials over the exclusion of 2 
nongovernmental organizations from last week’s donors’ 
conference on Afghan reconstruction; Tanaka, the country’s 
first female foreign minister, was appointed in April 2001. 


LIBERIA 

Jan. 30—Authorities block entrance to the capital city of 
Monrovia for as many as 65,000 displaced people who have 
fled to the city to avoid fighting between rebels and 
government forces near their camp; officials say rebels of the 
Liberians United for Reconciliation and Democracy have been 
pushed back after briefly seizing the town of Sawmill, near 
Monrovia; as many as 200,000 people were killed during the 
7-year civil war that ended in 1997 when Charles Taylor, a 
former warlord, was elected president. 


MADAGASCAR 

Jan. 10—Approximately 70,000 opposition supporters gather in 
Antananarivo, the capital, to protest provisional results of last 
month’ presidential election that show a runoff is required 
between opposition candidate Marc Ravalomanana, who won 
46.6% of the vote, and President Didier Ratsiraka, who earned 
40.4%; Ravalomanana says he actually received 52.15%; 
protestors say the government tampered with election returns 
and are demanding the High Constitutional Court hold a 
public hearing to compare accounts of election observers; 
yesterday, local newspapers published a joint statement from 
the EU, Japan, the US, and Switzerland that supported the 


protestors’ demands; 3 days ago more than 20 people were 
injured in Antananarivo when security forces tried to repel 
opposition demonstrators with tear gas. 


NIGERIA 

Jan. 17—On the second day of a general nationwide strike to 
protest a recent 18% rise in the heavily subsidized price of 
gasoline, police arrest dozens of labor activists in the southern 
city of Lagos; the government has said price hikes are needed 
to prevent gas shortages; yesterday 2 people were injured in 
clashes between demonstrators and police in Lagos. 

Jan. 30—The Nigerian Red Cross says that more than 1,100 
people, most of whom are children, are missing in the 
explosion of a military armory in Lagos 3 days ago; more than 
700 people are known to have died when a series of blasts 
triggered a stampede; only 2,825 of the 4,000 people who have 
been reported missing since the explosion have been found 
alive; the cause of the explosion is unknown, although some 
reports say that a fire in an adjacent slum spread to the armory. 


PHILIPPINES 

Jan. 15—More than 30 people, including civilians, soldiers, 
police, and former Muslim separatist rebels, are killed in the 
southern island of Jolo during a rally in support of jailed 
former governor Nur Misuari; the policemen involved in the 
gunfight are believed to be former members of a Muslim 
separatist group, the Moro National Liberation Front (MNLF), 
which Misuari headed; under a 1996 peace accord some 
members of the MNLF were integrated into local police forces. 


RUSSIA 

Jan. 7—At least 2 government troops are killed and 4 others 
wounded in the breakaway republic of Chechnya when 
separatist rebels attack an army and police unit in the town of 
Argun; the fighting began after government forces attempted 
to dislodge the rebels from their positions; the military says 
that more than 100 rebels have been killed in recent days near 
Grozny, the provincial capital; rebels say 40 soldiers have been 
killed in fighting near Argun and other areas; after a 
1994-1996 war that left Chechnya with de facto 
independence, Moscow redeployed troops into the region in 
October 1999; since then, more than 3,000 troops have been 
killed in the almost-daily fighting. 

Jan. 21—Government soldiers beat, robbed, and tortured 
civilians in the Chechen village of Tsotsin-Yurt over the 4-day 
New Year's holiday, killing at least 3 villagers, according to a 
new report by Memorial, the country’s leading human rights 
group; the report also says that 6 other villagers arrested by the 
troops are missing; government officials say civilians were not 
harmed; according to Human Rights Watch, since April 2001, 
of the 358 investigations that federal prosecutors have opened 
into soldiers’ alleged human rights violations, only 20% are 
being actively investigated. 

Media Minister Mikhail Lesin takes TV-6, the country’s 
largest independent television station, off the air after its 
journalists reneged on an agreement to cut ties with station 
owner Boris Berezovsky; 10 days ago the country’s top 
arbitration court ordered TV-6 dissolved after a suit brought by 
shareholder Lukoil-Garant demanded that the station be shut 
down because it failed to show a profit; Lesin said TV-6 
journalists could stay on the air if they ignored direction from 
Berezovsky, who is self-exiled in Spain to avoid fraud charges, 
of the country’s 4 major networks, TV-6 provided the most 
critical reporting about President Vladimir Putin and the 
Chechen war. 

Jan. 27—Fourteen passengers and crew members aboard a military 
helicopter are killed when their helicopter explodes in midair 


and crashes in Chechnya; among the victims are 2 generals, 3 
senior officers, and their security teams; the Chechen rebel 
command says it shot down the helicopter with a missile; the 
official cause of the crash has not been determined. 


SIERRA LEONE 

Jan. 12—Eleven top rebel commanders turn over their weapons 
to UN peacekeepers in the diamond-rich eastern Kailahun 
district, completing the UN's disarmament mission in the 
country; since May more than 45,000 fighters from various 
factions have handed in their weapons. 

Jan. 18—The government declares an official end to the 10-year 
civil war, burning thousands of weapons collected from former 
combatants in a bonfire outside Freetown, the capital; as many 
as 50,000 people have been killed in the conflict. 


SINGAPORE 

Jan. 7—The government says that 15 suspects who were detained 
last month for possessing bombmaking instructions were 
planning to attack the US embassy and American businesses in 
the country; the Home Affairs Ministry says the suspects, 14 
Singaporeans and 1 Malaysian, are linked to the Al Qaeda 
network and may have trained at terrorist camps in 
Afghanistan; officials also say the detainees, some members of 
the countrys military, have ties to Islamic militant groups in 
Malaysia and Indonesia. 


SRI LANKA 

Jan. 2—The government says that, beginning January 15, it will 
ease economic sanctions in jungle areas held by the separatist . 
Tamil Tiger rebels as part of its effort to end a 19-year civil war; 
the government will continue to ban unlicensed arms and 
batteries that can be used in bombs; on December 24, the rebels 
and the government agreed to a monthlong cease-fire; since 
1983, more than 64,000 people have been killed in the fighting. 


SUDAN 

Jan. 8—In Nairobi, Kenya, the Sudan People’s Liberation Army 
(SPLA) and the Sudan People’s Democratic Front, 2 rival rebel 
groups, agree to form an alliance in their fight against the 
government for greater autonomy for the country’s oil-rich 
southern region; the SPLA, the country’s main rebel group, 
took up arms in 1983 seeking more autonomy for the 
predominantly animist and Christian south from the Arab, 
Muslim north; more than 2 million people are estimated to 
have died in the fighting and attendant famines. 

Jan. 22—The SPLA says it has killed 364 government soldiers in 
2 battles this month in the southern region; no independent 
confirmation could be made of the report, and the government 
had no comment; 8 rebel militiamen and 5 civilians died 
during the battles from aerial bombardment by government 
helicopters; 2 days ago the 2 sides signed a 6-month cease-fire 
agreement in Switzerland for the central Nuba Mountains, 
where civilians face a severe humanitarian crisis due to 
restrictions placed on them by government troops. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 

Jan. 4—Patrick Manning, of the opposition People’s National 
Movement party, is sworn in as prime minister; on December 
24 President Arthur Robinson chose Manning to break an 
electoral tie between Manning and Prime Minister Basdeo 
Panday; Mannings party, supported mainly by Afro- 
Trinidadians, and Panday’s United National Congress, backed 
mainly by ethnic East Indians, each won 18 seats in the 36-seat 
parliament in the December 10 elections. 
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UNITED STATES 

(See also The War Against Terrorism) 

Jan. 2—The investigations subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Governmental Affairs announces that it is subpoenaing top 
executives of the bankrupt Enron Corporation to determine 
their roles in the Houston energy-trading company’s collapse last 
year; Senator Carl Levin (D-Mich.), the subcommittee 
chairman, says that financial and trading records from Enron 
and audit documents from its accountant, Arthur Andersen LLP, 
also will be subpoenaed; accounting errors involving private 
partnerships caused Enron to overstate its earnings by half a 
billion dollars over the past 4 years; Enrons disclosure of the 
overstatement in November triggered a plunge in the company’s 
stock price and led to its bankruptcy filing in December. 

Jan. 24—-Congressional hearings into Enron's collapse begin; the 
Justice Department and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission also say they will conduct investigations into 
Enron's allegedly fraudulent financial activity, accounting 
practices, and document destruction; additionally, dozens of 
lawsuits have been filed in recent weeks against Enron, its 
executives, Andersen, and related officials on behalf of 
investors, employees, pension funds, and others who lost 
money; yesterday Enron chairman Kenneth Lay resigned his 
post but will remain on the board of directors. 

Jan. 30—Following President Bush’s State of the Union address 
yesterday, in which he referred to Iran, Iraq, and North Korea 
as an “axis of evil” that is developing weapons of mass 
destruction and sponsoring terrorism, several Middle Eastern 
and Asian countries angrily reject Bush’s remarks as “baseless.” 


Puerto Rico 

Jan. 24—Former Education Secretary Victor Fajardo and 16 others 
are arrested on charges of stealing federal funds, extortion, and 
money laundering; Fajardo, who served from 1994 to 2000, and 
his subordinates allegedly extorted $4.3 million from 
contractors, including about $1 million for his pro-statehood 
New Progressive Party; yesterday Fajardo, released on $200,000 
bail, said he intends to plead guilty; in recent months, dozens of 
police officers and prominent public servants in the island 
territory have been charged in corruption cases. 


UZBEKISTAN 

Jan. 28—Election authorities say that, in yesterday's referendum, 
voters approved a proposal to extend the presidential term 
from 5 to 7 years, with 8.9% voting against the measure; 
according to officials, voters also approved a switch from a 1- 
house parliament to a bicameral legislature, with 6.7% voting 
against; the percentages of voters who approved the measures 
are not given; election officials say the term extension will not 
apply to President Islam Karimov’s current term, which expires 
in 2005, but that he will be eligible to run for another term; 
the US State Department declined to send observers for the 
vote, saying that Karimov’s 2000 reelection was not free or fair. 


ZAMBIA 


Jan. 2—Levy Mwanawasa, a member of the ruling Movement for 


Multiparty Democracy party, is sworn in as the country’s 
president; Mwanawasa replaces Frederick Chiluba, who served 
2 terms as president since 1991; earlier today a High Court 
judge rejected a petition by 10 opposition parties to halt the 
induction ceremony and force a ballot recount, saying the 
December 27 election had been marred by ballot rigging; 
official results, which became available yesterday, showed that 
Mwanawasa defeated opposition candidate Anderson Mazoka, 
29% to 27%; yesterday police fired tear gas to disperse 
thousands of demonstrators who marched on the courthouse 
in Lusaka, the capital, demanding the election be overturned; 
opposition officials and international observers cited 
numerous flaws and irregularities in polling. 


ZIMBABWE 


Jan. 31—Parliament approves legislation that requires all 


domestic journalists and news organizations to be licensed, 
limits the media's criticism of the president, and restricts 
foreign reporters in the country; although opposition within 
the ruling ZANU-PF party to the media bill failed to prevent its 
passage, observers say that dissent in ZANU-PF might lessen 
President Robert Mugabe's chances for reelection in March. Ii 
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“Two questions about the long-term future of American South Asia policy linger. . . . Will the 
United States avoid the error of abandoning Afghanistan after its goal of ridding the region 
of Al Qaeda is met? And will it remain engaged sufficiently with Pakistan to help restructure 
that country’ domestic institutions and its external priorities?” 


India and Pakistan 
in the Shadow of Afghanistan 


SUMIT GANGULY 


States on September 11, 2001 dramatically | 


Ts: unprecedented attacks on the United 


reoriented American policy interests in South 
Asia. Before the attacks, the administration of Presi- 
dent George W. Bush had nearly relegated Pakistan 
to the category of a “rogue state” because of its mil- 
itary dictatorship; its support for the Taliban regime 
in Afghanistan, its feckless involvement in the 
ethnoreligious insurgency in the Indian-controlled 
regions of Kashmir, and its habit of shopping for 
nuclear and ballistic missiles in China and North 
Korea. The Bush administration had also started to 
court India, with which the United States had a net- 
tlesome relationship during much of the cold war 
and after. Yet despite the accentuation of key Amer- 
ican interests in the region since September 11, espe- 
cially involving India and Pakistan, it still remains 
to be seen if the Bush administration will clearly 
define and determinedly pursue those interests. 


PAKISTAN’S PIVOTAL POSITION 

In the immediate aftermath of September 11, the 
Bush administration performed a virtual about-face 
in its dealings with Pakistan. In a manner reminis- 
cent of the American embrace of Pakistan after the 
1979 Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, the Bush 
administration quickly dispensed with its many 
qualms about Pakistan’s domestic shortcomings and 
dubious external ties. General Pervez Musharraf, 
who had seized power in a bloodless military coup 
in October 1999, was suddenly elevated to a pivotal 
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position in the American effort to prosecute a war 
against the Taliban, the radical Islamic regime that 
governed Afghanistan and sheltered Osama bin 
Laden’s Al Qaeda. Musharraf's resurrection in the 
American policy calculus was hardly unexpected 
once the involvement of Al Qaeda in the terrorist 
attacks became clear. Even in this age of precision- 
guided munitions, long-range bombers, and exten- 
sive missile capabilities, the exigencies of geography 
still matter. Pakistan lies athwart Afghanistan, and 
its physical proximity was crucial to carry out a war 
against the Taliban regime. Senior American policy- 
makers very quickly made it clear to General 
Musharraf that they expected his support in the con- 
duct of this war. To soften the impact of an offer-he- 
couldn’t-refuse, they expressed a willingness to end 
the isolation of his regime and offered significant 
material inducements to elicit his cooperation. As of 
last September, Pakistan’s external debt approached 
$38 billion and its treasury was nearly empty. Con- 
sequently, the Bush administration's pledge of some 
$1.1 billion in loans and direct assistance proved to 
be a most welcome infusion of resources. Simulta- 
neously, the administration lifted all the democracy- 
related sanctions that had been imposed on Pakistan 
in the aftermath of Musharraf's coup and diluted the 
economic sanctions that had been in place since the 
Pakistani nuclear tests of May 1998. 

What did the United States expect of Musharraf 
in return? Minimally, the United States sought to 
use Pakistani territory and military bases as staging 
areas for the prosecution of the war in Afghanistan. 
More substantively, however, Washington wanted 
Pakistans dreaded Inter-Services Intelligence Direc- 
torate (isI) not only to sever its connections with the 
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Taliban but also to provide information about the 


whereabouts of key members of Al Qaeda and the. 


Taliban (the ısı is the arm of the military responsi- 
ble for counterintelligence but that also has exer- 
cised disproportionate influence on foreign and 
security policymaking). Also, in an attempt to shape 
the longer-term political future of Pakistan and 
Afghanistan, it wanted Musharraf to crack down on 
the various militant Islamic organizations that had 
proliferated in Pakistan over the preceding decade. 
Specifically, it wanted Pakistan to curb its support 
for the Islamic militants who had been wreaking 
havoc in Indian-controlled Kashmir since 1990. ' 
This last item, however, apparently was not one 
that the United States was'willing to treat as a com- 
pelling priority. Nor, for that matter, were General 
Musharraf and his military acolytes entirely con- 
vinced that ending support for the Kashmiri mili- 
tants was either an especially desirable or a 
politically attractive . | 
step to take. Ending 





cooperation. It has also granted Pakistan small but 
significant amounts of targeted assistance, includ- 
ing $1 billion in debt relief in fiscal year 2003 
(which is still subject to congressional approval), 

$34 million in aid to improve educational facilities, 

and $2 million toward the restoration of democracy. 
This education and democracy-promotion assis- 
tance, while certainly worthy of support, remains 
limited. Moreover, the administration has provided 
few clues about any plans it may have to help resus- 
citate Pakistan’s largely moribund representative, 
judicial, and civil bodies. Short of such renewal, 
Pakistan could easily remain in the uneasy grip of 
military rule. Unless the administration makes a 


. simultaneous commitment to the social transfor- 


mation of Pakistan through a dramatic renewal of a 
mostly secular educational system, the return of the 
rule of law, and the fostering of an independent 
ee the sectarian conflict that has marred Pak- 

7 istani society will 
continue and possi- 


Pakistan's support for Despite its heavy reliance on Pakistan and its lionizing bly worsen. 


the Taliban and its 
noxious Al Qaeda kin ' 
would cost Musharraf 
a degree of support : 
among Pakistan's ial denie 1 Seenu 
turning off the spigot on the Kashmiri militants, 
although it would not amount to political suicide, as 
some analysts in the United States blithely argued, 
could certainly cost Musharraf support among his 
ruling politico-military-diplomatic coterie. Pakistan's 
cynical exploitation of India’s self-inflicted tragedy 
in Kashmir (while trumpeting the cause of Kashmir’s 
Muslim populace) still holds considerable appeal 
within significant segments of Pakistan's ruling elite. 
General Musharraf’s insistence that the insurgents in 
Kashmir were “freedom fighters” and not terror- 
ists—even after he banned the Jaish-e-Muhammad 
and the Lashkar-e-Taiba (the ‘two terrorist groups 
implicated in a bloody attack on the Indian parlia- 
ment in New Delhi on December 13, 2001)—was 
indicative of his regime’s unwillingness to abandon 
its support for the Islamic militancy in Kashmir. 
Despite Musharraf’s prevarication on the Kash- 
mir question and his hesitant and fitful attempts to 
eviscerate the radical Islamic networks within Pak- 
istan, the United States has publicly lauded his 


1The Musharraf regime’s reluctance to, sever its ties to 
the Taliban is well documented in Tunku Varadarajan, 
“Overgeneralization: The Case against Pakistan's Dictator,” 
WSJ.com Opinion Journal, November 20, 2001. 


of General Musharraf, the Bush administration 
` has deftly managed to avoid a rift with India. 





The Bush admin- 
istration, at least in 
public, has studiously 
avoided criticizing 
the military regime and its murky plans for the 
restoration of democracy. Although unwilling to 
divulge any details, senior officials in the State 
Department privately insist that the restoration of 
democratic governance in Pakistan remains a prior- 
ity for the administration. General Musharraf, for 
his part, has pledged to hold elections this October, 
but he has also made clear that he will seek an insti- 
tutional role for himself and the military even after 
the putative restoration of democracy. 

United States officials also maintain that they are 
not overlooking Pakistan's ties with various Islamic 
militant groups that have been involved in mayhem 
in Kashmir. They contend that efforts are under 
way to prod Pakistan to curb infiltration into Kash- 
mir and shut off support to the insurgent groups 
that have perpetrated acts of terror in Kashmir and 
elsewhere in India. However, they remain quite cau- 
tious about articulating the extent and degree of 
cooperation that they have been able to elicit from 
General Musharraf on this particular issue. 


AFGHANISTAN AFTER THE TALIBAN 

Despite Pakistan’s fitful support for the pursuit 
of American goals in Afghanistan, the United States 
has largely accomplished its stated objectives in 
Afghanistan. The foremost American aim, of course, 


was the toppling of the Taliban regime and the 
destruction of the Al Qaeda network in Afghani- 
stan. These goals, contrary to some initially lugubri- 
ous assessments, were achieved in fairly short order, 
even though some key Taliban leaders are still 
unaccounted for and bin Laden’s whereabouts 
remain uncertain. The next task remains the main- 
tenance of the interim government of Chairman 
Hamid Karzai and an end to the internecine vio- 
lence that threatens to unsettle his fragile regime. 
Finally, within the next few months, the United 
States, with other key allies and the United Nations, 
will oversee elections for a more permanent regime 
in Afghanistan dedicated to the task of rebuilding 
and restoring order to this tragic, war-ravaged land. 

The tasks that confront the Karzai regime—eco- 
nomic reconstruction and the promotion of some 
modicum of political order—are formidable. 
Twenty-three years of war and political turmoil have 
left an unenviable legacy in this land. Whatever 
regime winds up leading this country will face the 
tremendous tasks of mine clearing, the reopening of 
roads and schools, the revival of a central bank, the 
creation of a viable currency, the recruitment of 
bureaucrats, the resettlement of displaced persons, 
and the restoration of minimal health services.2 At 
a United Nations—sponsored conference held in 
Tokyo in late January 2002, donors pledged approx- 
imately $2 billion for the first year of Afghanistan's 
reconstruction. They also offered to provide $4.5 
billion over the next five years. Despite these 
promises, bureaucratic hurdles and Afghanistan’s 
own lack of human and physical infrastructure have 
kept much of the aid from being disbursed. 

From an American standpoint, despite profes- 
sions to the'contrary, it is not entirely clear how 
willing the Bush administration is to devote the req- 
uisite military and economic resources to revive this 
near-moribund state and ensure that it does not 
revert to anarchy. Thus far, the administration has 
committed a paltry $300 million in economic assis- 
tance to Afghanistan (an insignificant amount, since 
one of the world’s poorest nations, India, has com- 
mitted $100 million in assistance). 

At a military and strategic level, the administra- 
tion also appears loath to help Afghanistan maintain 
political order, insisting instead that the task is one 
for the Afghans to shoulder largely on their own: 





*David Kruger and Ahmed Rashid, “Money Is Not 
Enough,” Far Eastern Economic Review, January 31, 2002, 
pp. 14-18. 

3Michael R. Gordon, “C.I.A. Sees Threat Afghan Factions 
May Bring Chaos,” The New York Times, February 21, 2002. 
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Such a policy may not be entirely bereft of merit: the 
United States cannot afford to become deeply 
involved in the maintenance of routine law and 
order in Afghanistan. It could, however, at least offer 
more substantial assistance for the rebuilding of the 
Afghan police and armed forces. Thus far, the United 
States has been a participant in the 4,500-strong 
International Security Assistance Force (composed 
of troops from some 15 nations) that is responsible 
for helping the interim government maintain basic 
law and order in Kabul and its environs. Though 
this organization has proved both effective and pop- 
ular in Afghanistan and among the international 
community, the United States has resisted calls from 
Chairman Karzai to expand its scope and mandate 
for fear of becoming ensnared in the internal poli- 
tics of Afghanistan. Such circumspection, while 
understandable, may nevertheless be contrary to the 
long-term American interest in ensuring the emer- 
gence of a stable, secure, and economically viable 
Afghanistan. Given the violent internecine conflicts 
that persist in this land, the timorousness of the 
administration appears short-sighted.3 


INDIA: FINDING THE MIDDLE GROUND 

Despite its apparent myopia in addressing some 
of Afghanistan’s most pressing needs, the Bush 
administration has managed to display a greater 
degree of deftness in formulating a policy toward 
the principal state in the region, India. Throughout 
the cold war, American involvement with Pakistan 
had always come at the cost of improved relations 
with India. This time, despite its heavy reliance on 
Pakistan and its licnizing of General Musharraf, the 
Bush administration has deftly managed to avoid a 
rift with India. This seeming dexterity in the Bush 
administration's South Asia policy arises from two 
places. First, the coalition regime in New Delhi, led 
by Prime Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee’s Bharatiya 
Janata Party (jp), has proved far more pragmatic in 
its dealings with the United States than almost any 
previous Indian administration. Although the yp 
regime is ideologically challenged in its domestic 
policies, it has demonstrated a remarkable intellec- 
tual suppleness in the pursuit of its foreign policy 
goals. For example, last year, when many of Amer- 
ica’s European allies expressed dismay about the 
Bush administration's decision to abandon the 1972 
Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty in its quest for national 
missile defense, India, to the amazement of many, 
provided cautious and limited support for the 
United States position. In the calculations of this 
new Indian strategic elite, America’s pursuit of 
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national missile defense simply did not adversely 
affect India’s own security in the near term, and 
therefore it made sense to offer circumspect support 
for the enterprise. ; 

A similar sense of pragmatism has imbued the BJP 
governments post-September 11 diplomacy with 
the United States. In the view of India’s current 
decision makers, American reliance on Pakistan, 
thanks to the latter’s geographic proximity to 
Afghanistan and the iss links to the Taliban, was all 
but inevitable after September 11. Accordingly, it 
would serve little purpose to upbraid the United 
States for its willingness to court a nation that had 
actually helped spawn the Taliban. Structural 
changes in the global order, of course, also fostered 
New Delhis new foreign policy orientation. Unlike 
in the cold war years, New Delhi could not easily 
align with Moscow to counter American influence 
in South Asia. 

The end of visceral anti-Americanism in India, 
coupled with the Soviet Union’s demise, made the 
American task of engaging 
India considerably easier. The 
Bush administration has nev- 
ertheless nimbly embraced 
India within the antiterror 
coalition even while hugging 
Pakistan's military dictatorship with the other arm. 
To ensure that India did not assume an intransigent 
stance, the administration initially dispatched Sec- 
retary of State Colin Powell to New Delhi to assuage 
India’s concerns about Pakistan-supported terror in 
Kashmir. Although Powell undermined his own 
brief through his maladroit characterization of the 
Kashmir dispute as a “central” element in Indo- 
Pakistani relations, the Indians refused to take sig- 
nificant umbrage. Instead, Minister of External 
Affairs Jaswant Singh deftly stated that one did not 
have to be “disagreeable to disagree” and then went 
on to underscore India’s deep misgivings about 
Pakistan's continuing support for terror in Kashmir. 

Subsequently, in November 2001 Secretary of 
Defense Donald Rumsfeld visited India and met 
with Defense Minister George Fernandes and 
national security adviser Brajesh Mishra. While in 
New Delhi Rumsfeld not only discussed the ongo- 
ing war against the Taliban and Al Qaeda but also 
raised the possibility of expanding military-to-mil- 
itary contacts with India. Obviously with an eye 
toward assuaging India’s misgivings about renewed 
United States—Pakistani military cooperation, 
Rumsfeld offered to release the GE-404 engines that 
India needs for its long-delayed Light Combat Air- 


What did the United States expect 
of Musharraf in return? 
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craft prototype (the engines were embargoed after 
India’s 1998 nuclear tests). Since Rumsfeld’s visit, a 
series of high-level exchanges has taken place 
between senior Indian and American officials indi- 
cating a mutual desire to strengthen the incipient 
military relationship that had long been held 
hostage to cold war politics and Indian ideological 
sentiments. Twe marked successes that have 
emerged in the short time since Rumsfeld's visit are 
the signing of a General Security of Military Infor- 
mation Agreement, which will permit bilateral mil- 
itary information-sharing without fear of its release 
to third parties, and other agreements for India to 
purchase an estimated $1 billion worth of United 
States military equipment by the end of this year. 
Despite this significant warming in Indo-Ameri- 
can relations, Washington remains at odds with 
India on two critical and intertwined strategic issues 
and on certain other matters pertaining to bilateral 
economic relations. The security-related issues are 


. of direct relevance to the future of American policy 


toward the region as a whole. 

In the wake of the Decem- 
ber attack on the parliament, 
India mobilized around half a 
million troops along the bor- 
der with Pakistan in an effort 
to coerce the Pakistani government to cease its sup- 
port for cross-border terrorism. India insists that it 
will not withdraw its forces until Pakistan hands 
over 14 Indian citizens charged with various acts of 
terror and believed to be at large in Pakistan. To 
cope with the huge Indian troop presence along a 
sensitive border, Pakistan has been forced to rede- 
ploy the bulk of its forces along its eastern flank. 
The Pakistani military focus on its eastern borders, 
in the American view, has hobbled full cooperation 
with the United States in the mopping-up opera- 
tions against Al Qaeda since it is believed that Al 
Qaeda members may have crossed over Pakistan's 
western border from Afghanistan. Consequently, 
the United States remains keen on defusing the 
ongoing military crisis in Indo-Pakistani relations. 
Accordingly, both Secretary of State Powell and the 
American ambassador to India, Robert Blackwill, 
have been strongly urging both parties to return to 
the negotiating table. 

The other closely related issue that remains con- 
tentious in Indo-American relations is Kashmir. 
Again, the United States has urged both parties to 
tackle this nettlesome subject through renewed dia- 
logue, and once again, the Vajpayee regime appears 
singularly unwilling to resume a dialogue with Pak- 
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istan unless more clear-cut evidence emerges of 
Pakistan’s commitment to end support for terror in 
Kashmir. In the wake of serious electoral losses in 
four states during February, the Vajpayee regime 
may be even more unwilling to convey the appear- 
ance of weakness through the adoption of a more 
conciliatory policy toward Pakistan. Accordingly, it 
is likely to adopt a more intransigent stance on the 
question of negotiations for fear of being attacked 
in parliament by a now-emboldened opposition. 
Such a stance will place it at odds with the Bush 
administration, which still needs to work with Pak- 
istan to track down Al Qaeda and Taliban leaders. 

These differences notwithstanding, the United 
States and India have managed to navigate carefully 
through some extremely treacherous shoals. The 
future of America’s ties to the region will depend 
largely on the continued diplomiatic skills and pol- 
icy orientations that the two sides exhibit in the 
months and years ahead. India and the United 
States do share important goals: neither wishes to 
see Afghanistan return to its state of chaos and 
anarchy. Both sides also want to prevent a resurrec- 
tion of any variant of the Taliban regime. 

The United States and India also have a common 
interest in combating global terror. Admittedly, 
India’s primary interest in joining the American-led 


war against terror was and remains curbing Pak- 
istan-sponsored terror in Kashmir. That said, coop- 
erating with India in the war against terror could 
yield useful intelligence benefits for the United 
States, given India’s extensive connections in the 
Arab world, the region from which many of these 
terrorist groups have emerged. Despite the current 
American focus on assuring Pakistan’s cooperation, 
India will continue to be a useful partner in the 
quest to squelch global terror networks. 

Since India has shown its willingness to dispense 
with decades-old ideological baggage and the con- 
vergence of key American and Indian strategic 
interests, it is highly likely that the United 
States—India relationship will flourish. Two ques- 
tions about the long-term future of American South 
Asia policy linger, however. Will the United States 
avoid the error of abandoning Afghanistan after its 
goal of ridding the region of Al Qaeda is met? And 
will it remain engaged sufficiently with Pakistan to 
help restructure that country’s domestic institutions 
and its external priorities to ensure that Islamabad 
can address the pressing needs of its population and 
avoid the role of a regional malcontent? The 
answers to these questions will become clear as 
American policy unfolds in the region over the next 
several months. | 
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“September 11 -revealed the dangers of allowing so-called humanitarian emer- 
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A Blueprint for Afghanistan 


BARNETT R. RUBIN 


and ordeals of the people of Afghanistan 

found it difficult to gain a hearing in the 
precincts of “high politics,” where security domi- 
nated. Afghanistan was defined largely as a “human- 
itarian emergency” to be treated with charity. 
Leaders of some neighboring states, especially those 
from Central Asia, argued repeatedly that the failure 
to rebuild Afghanistan and provide its people with 
security and livelihoods threatened the region. Since 
1998, an increase in what may, in retrospect, be 
called relatively small acts of terror traced to the Al 
Qaeda organization placed Afghanistan on the global 
security agenda. But the means chosen to address 
that threat—sanctions against the Taliban combined 
with humanitarian exceptions, with no reference to 
the country’s reconstruction—showed that those set- 
ting the international security agenda had not drawn 
the connection between the terrorist threats to their 
own security and the threats to human security 
faced daily by the people of Afghanistan. 

The Afghan people have for more than 20 years 
faced violence, lawlessness, torture, killing, rape, 
expulsions, displacement, looting, and every other 
element of the litany of suffering that characterizes 
today’s transnational wars. Groups aided by foreign 
powers have, one after another, destroyed the irri- 
gation systems, mined the pastures, leveled the 
cities, cratered the roads, blasted the schools, and 
arrested, tortured, killed, and expelled the educated. 


F or years, those concerned with the suffering 





BARNETT R. RUBIN is director of studies at the Center on Inter- 
national Cooperation, New York University. He is the author of 
The Fragmentation of Afghanistan (New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 2002) and other works on South and Central 
Asia, conflict prevention, and human rights. This essay is 
adapted from a speech delivered last December in Tokyo at the 
International Symposium on Human Security. 
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Statistics are few, but a 1988 study by demographer 
Marek Sliwinski estimated that “excess mortality,” 
in his phrase, amounted to nearly one-tenth of 
Afghanistan's population between 1979 and 1987. 

Some results of this destruction are summarized 
in the table on page 154. It shows that whatever 
measure of human welfare or security one chooses— 
life expectancy, the mortality of women and children, 
health, literacy, access to clean water, nutrition— 
Afghanistan ranks near the bottom of the human 
family. But this table shows something else as well. 
The figures in it are all rough estimates compiled by 
international organizations. Afghanistan is no longer 
even listed in the tables of the World Development 
Report published yearly by the United Nations 
Development Program because it has no national 
institutions capable of compiling such data. 

In a widely reprinted 1981 lecture, Professor 
Amartya Sen compared the records of China and 
India in food security, particularly in the prevention 
of famine, and he demonstrated a fundamental 
result: access to information is a chief guarantor of 
human security. Sen showed that the restrictions 
placed on freedom of expression by the Chinese gov- 
ernment allowed famine to rage unchecked during 
the Great Leap Forward in the late 1950s, whereas 
India’s freer system more easily halted such disasters. 

Afghanistan also faces a challenge of information, 
but an even more fundamental one than China: it 
has no institutions capable even of generating infor- 
mation about the society that could be used to gov- 
ern it. Over the past two decades Afghanistan has 
been ruled, in whole or in part, at times badly and 
at times atrociously, but it has not been governed. 
Above all, the crisis of human security in Afghani- 
stan is due to the destruction of institutions of legit- 
imate governance. It is as much an institutional 
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Measures of Human Security in Afghanistan 
























Indicators >. 38o o %, Developing Countries ` Industrial Countriés - 
Human Development Index Rank 169 N/A N/A 
(out of 174) 
Percentage population with access to: 

Health care (1985—93) 29 79 100 
Safe water (1990-95) 12* 69 100 
Daily calorie supply per capita 1,523 2,356 2,546 3,108 
(1992)b 

Infant mortality 165 70 N/A 
per 1,000 live births (1993)» 

Under five mortality 257 101 N/A 
per 1,000 live births (1993): 
Maternal mortalıty 1,7004 or 640e 351 10 
per 100,000 hve births (1993) 

Life expectancy at birth in years ae 62 76 
(1993) 

Adult literacy rate (%, 1993)a» 28** 68 98 





*(rural 5%, urban 39%) **(men 45%, women 14%) 


Note: All comparative data from other regions are from source (a) below. One indicator of humanitanan emergency 
in Afghanistan is the collapse of institutions able to produce such statistics. Hence, unlike such presumably better- 
governed countries such as Sierra Leone and Burundi, Afghanistan has not been listed in the standard source for 


such data, UNDP’s Human Development Report, since 1996. 
Sources: 


a United Nations Development Program (UNDP), Human Development Report 1996 


b UNDP, Human Development Report 1997. 

c UNICEF, State of the World’s Children Report 1996. 
a UNICEF/World Health Organization study, 1996. 
e UNDP, 1997. 


emergency as a humanitarian one. Accountable 
institutions of governance that use information to 
design policies to build the human capital of their 
citizens and support their citizens’ economic and 
social efforts, and that allow others to monitor them 
through the free exchange of information, are the 
keys to human security. 

The insecurity due to the absence of such insti- 
tutions and the effect on the population accounts 
for many threats that Afghanistan has posed. The 
rise and fall of one warlord or armed group after 
another is largely the result of the ease with which a 
leader can raise an army in such an impoverished, 
ungoverned society. One meal a day can recruit a 
soldier. No authorities impede arms trafficking, and 
no one with power has had enough stake in the 
international order to pay it heed. 

The expansion of the cultivation and trafficking 
of opium poppy constituted a survival strategy for 
the peasantry in this high-risk environment. Opium 
cultivation supplied not only income and employ- 
ment, but cash for food security. Before 1978 
Afghanistan was self-sufficient in food production, 
but it now produces less than two-thirds of its food 


needs. Futures contracts for poppy have constituted 
the only source of rural credit, and only the cash 
derived from these futures contracts enabled many 
rural families to buy food and other necessities 
through the winter. The ban on opium cultivation 
by the Taliban during their last year in power met 
one Western demand, but donors withdrew even 
the previously meager support for crop substitution, 
even though pilot programs had shown some suc- 
cess. Cultivators and laborers suffered, while the 
regime continued to profit from unhindered traf- 
ficking at inflated prices of stocks remaining from 
two years of previous bumper opium crops. 


THE FRUITS OF ANARCHY 

The lack of border control, legitimate economic 
activity, and normal legal relations with neighbors, 
combined with disparities in trade policy between 
the free port of Dubai and the protectionist regimes 
elsewhere in the region, made Afghanistan a cen- 
ter of contraband in all kinds of goods. This smug- 
gling economy provided livelihoods to a sector of 
the population while undermining institutions in 
Afghanistan’s neighbors. 


The lack of any transparency or accountability in 
monetary policy since the mid-1980s has both 
resulted from and intensified the crisis of institutions. 
Governments or factions posing as governments 
received containers of newly printed currency, which 
they transferred to militia leaders or other clients to 
buy their loyalty, bypassing the inconvenience of tax- 
ation or nurturing productive economic activity. Sev- 
eral different currencies remain in circulation, none 
of them backed by significant reserves of a function- 
ing bank. The resultant hyperinflation has driven 
wealth out of the country and contributed to the 
already bleak prospects for investment. It virtually 
wiped out the value of salaries paid to government 
workers, including teachers, undermining the last 
vestiges of administration and public service, except 
where international organizations paid incentives to 
keep people on the job. Since the inauguration of the 
Interim Administration of Afghanistan on December 
22, 2001, government employees have received 
salaries monthly, thanks to foreign donors, although 
they have barely met 
the deadlines. 
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ety, Al Qaeda could establish bases to strengthen and 
train its global networks. , 

That network's most spectacular act of terrorism, 
on September 11, revealed the dangers of allowing 
so-called humanitarian emergencies or failed states 
to fester—not only to neighboring countries but to 
the world. An American administration that came 
to power denouncing efforts at “nation building” 
and criticizing reliance on international organiza- 
tions and agreements has now proclaimed that it 
needs to ensure a “stable Afghanistan” to prevent 
that country from ever again becoming a haven for 
terrorists. The United States, along with every other 
major country, has committed itself to supporting 
the reconstruction of Afghanistan within a frame- 
work designed by the United Nations. 


“ADMINISTRATION,” NOT “GOVERNMENT” 

The Agreement on Provisional Arrangements 
in Afghanistan Pending the Re-establishment of Per- 
manent Government Institutions—to give the 

December 5, 2001 Bonn 
agreement its full and 


This is the context The growing international presence, with high salaries accurate title—resulted 


in which Afghanistan 
became a haven for 
international terrorism. . 
The origins of the 
problem date to the creation of armed Islamic 
groups to fight the Soviet troops and the govern- 
ment they had installed. Islamist radicals, mainly 
from the Arab world, were recruited to join the 
ranks of the mujahideen. But the Afghans did not 
want these fighters to stay after the Soviet troops 
left in 1989. If the people of Afghanistan had been 
able to rebuild their country and establish institu- 
tions of governance, they would have expelled the 
terrorists, as they are doing today. But in the atmo- 
sphere of anarchy and lawlessness, the armed mili- 
tants were useful to some Afghan groups and their 
foreign supporters. 

The money that could be mobilized by Osama bin 
Laden and his networks also played a role. As the 
Taliban, in particular, became increasingly alienated 
from the official international aid community, with 
their various strictures and demands concerning the 
status of women and other matters, they increasingly 
turned to this alternative unofficial international 
community. The financial and military support they 
received helped cement the ideological and personal 
ties that grew between the top leadership of the Tal- 
iban and Al Qaeda. In an impoverished, unpoliced, 
ungoverned state with no stake in international soci- 


and big houses, is already overwhelming 
the new administration and distorting the Conon level of commitment 





directly from this new 


and political will by 
both Afghans and major 
powers. Most reports on this agreement treat it as a 
peace agreement, like those that have ended armed 
conflicts elsewhere. But in Bonn the un did not bring 
together warring parties to make peace. The interna- 
tional community has defined one side of the ongo- 
ing war in Afghanistan—the alliance of Al Qaeda and 
the Taliban—as an outlaw formation that must be 
defeated. In Bonn the un brought together Afghan 
groups opposed to the Taliban and Al Qaeda, some 
possessing power and other forms of legitimacy, 
notably through Muhammad Zahir Shah, the former 
king of Afghanistan. They set themselves the central 
task of protecting human security: starting the pro- 
cess of establishing—or, as the Afghans insisted, in 
recognition of their long history, re-establishing— 
permanent government institutions. 

This agreement thus differs from many others 
that, as critics have noted, sometimes amounted to 
the codification of de facto power relations, no mat- 
ter how illegitimate. This agreement does recognize 
power, especially in the allocation of key ministries 
to the relatively small group that already controlled 
them in Kabul thanks to the United States military 
campaign. In most respects, however, the Bonn 
agreement attempts to lay a foundation for tran- 
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scending the current rather fragile power relations 
through building institutions. 

The Interim Authority of Afghanistan established 
by the agreement will include three elements: an 
administration, a supreme court, and a special inde- 
pendent commission to convene the Emergency 
Loya Jirga (national council) at the end of the six- 
month interim period. It also requested an interna- 
tional security assistance force, one of whose major 
purposes is to ensure the independence of the 
administration from military pressure by power 
holding factions. 

The Bonn agreement does not contain a supreme 
or leadership council composed of prominent per- 
sons. Such institutions in previous Afghan agree- 
ments gave legitimacy to de facto power holders, 
including those whom some call warlords, as well as 
leaders of organiza- 


the administration, including a prohibition on mem- 
bership in both. The Special Representative of the 
Secretary-General (srs) for Afghanistan is also given 
special responsibility for ensuring its independence. 
The agreement confronts the country’s monetary 
crisis by authorizing the establishment of a new cen- 
tral bank and requiring transparent and accountable 
procedures for the issuance of currency. This mea- 
sure is partly aimed at ensuring that the authorities 
will be able to pay meaningful salaries to officials 
throughout the country, thus re-establishing the 
administrative structure that has been overwhelmed 
by warlordism. Appointments to the administration 
are to be monitored by an independent Civil Service 
Commission. Although this body will face severe 
constraints, it is aimed at curtailing arbitrary appoint- 
ments, whether for personal corruption or to assure 
factional power. 





tions supported by 
foreign countries. 
Some of the discon- 
tent with the agree- 
ment derives from 
the fact that it does 
not give recognition to such leaders. Many Afghans 
seem to consider this a positive step. - 

Instead the agreement emphasizes the adminis- 
tration. The term “administration” rather than 
“government” indicates its temporary and limited 
nature, but it also emphasizes that the role of this 
institution is actually to administer—to restore ser- 
vices. The presence of the supreme court as well as 
measures defining an interim legal system require 
this administration to-work according to law; the 
chair of this administration, Hamid Karzai, has also 
emphasized this. Some had hoped that this admin- 
istration would be largely professional and techno- 
cratic in character, and that is certainly true at least 
of its women members. In Afghanistan as else- 
where, women can usually obtain high positions 
only by being qualified, whereas men have other 
options for advancement. 

Some little-noticed elements in the agreement are 
designed to strengthen the ability of the administra- 
tion to govern through laws and rules and provide for 
transitions to successively more institutionalized and 
representative arrangements. The international secu- 
rity assistance force should insulate the administra- 
tion from pressure by factional armed forces. At the 
insistence of the participants, the judicial power is 
described as “independent.” The Special Independent 
Commission for Convening the Emergency Loya 
Jirga has many features to protect it from pressure by 


Over the past two decades, Afghanistan has been ruled, 
‘in whole or in part, at times badly and at times atrociously, be supplemented 
but it has not been governed. 





The Civil Service 
Commission will 


with a formal Code 
of Conduct, with 
sanctions against 
violators. For the first time, the Afghan authorities 
will establish a Human Rights Commission, which 
will not only monitor current practice but also 
become the focal point for the extremely sensitive 
discussion about accountability for past wrongs. The 
SRSG also has the right to investigate human rights 
violations and recommend corrective actions. 

The agreement provides for the integration of all 
armed groups into official security forces. Although 
this is not what specialists refer to as a “self-exe- 
cuting provision,” other measures will reinforce it. 
The international security force will assist in the 
formation of all-Afghan security forces. Monetary 
reforms and foreign assistance to the authorities 
may enable the latter to pay meaningful salaries to 
soldiers and police, providing an incentive for them 
to shift their loyalties from warlords. The latter may 
become generals, governors, politicians, or busi- 
nesspeople, as institutions are built and the econ- 
omy revives. 


WHOSE AFGHANISTAN? 

Building these Afghan institutions will constitute 
the core task of protecting human security in 
Afghanistan. The agreement provides a framework. 
But implementation in such a war-torn and devas- 
tated society will largely depend on how the inter- 
national donors and the UN system approach the 
task of reconstruction. 


Aid Pledged for Afghanistan's Reconstruction 
(in millions) i 





` 
k 


Iran $560 ; 
Over the next five years l 
Japan $500 


Over the next two and a half years 


` European Union $495 
In the first year 





_ United States $297 
Over the next year 


Saudi Arabia $220 
Over three years 














Pakistan $100 
' Over five years 
India | $100 | 
_ Line of credit announced in Nov. l 
Britain $86 : 
> In 2002 | 
' South Korea $45 ` 
Over the next two and a half years 
_ Total Pledged $2.4 billion 


- moe mee meee ome ~ ovm = n = vn ye - aft 4 asic) 
Note: Aid pledges were delivered at the January 2002 International 
Conference on Reconstruction Assistance to Afghanistan that was 

held in Tokyo. 

Source: The New York Times, January 22, 2002. 


As donors, agencies, and nongovernmental orga- 
nizations rush in, they risk losing sight of the cen- 
tral task: building Afghan institutions owned by 
and accountable to the people of Afghanistan. The 
Bonn agreement states that the srsc “shall monitor 
and assist in the implementation” of the agreement, 
but it does not establish a UN transitional adminis- 
tration in Afghanistan. It vests sovereignty in the 
Interim Authority. The Afghan participants at the 
meeting scrutinized every provision that provided 
for international monitoring or involvement to 
ensure that the new authority would be fully 
sovereign. The lessons of the past two decades in 
Afghanistan and elsewhere are that only account- 
able and legitimate national institutions, although 
open to the outside world and subject to interna- 
tional standards, can protect human security. 

There is a real risk that the actors in the recon- 
struction market, as they bid for locations in the 
bazaar that is opening in Afghanistan, may harm, 
hinder, or even destroy the effort to build Afghan 
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institutions. Donors and agencies seeking to estab- 
lish programs need to find clients, and it is often eas- 
ier to do so by linking up directly with a de facto 
power on the ground. Such uncoordinated efforts 
have reinforced clientelism and warlordism in 
Afghanistan for years in the absence of a legitimate 
authority. Programs must now be coordinated to 
ensure that they work together to reinforce the 
capacities and priorities of Afghan institutions. At the 
January 2002 conference on reconstruction in Tokyo, 
Chairman Karzai asked the donors to coordinate, 
and the conference established an “Implementation 
Group” chaired by the Afghan administration in 
Kabul, to monitor, the effort. The group has yet to 
meet, but bilateral donors and NGos are already rac- 
ing to duplicate projects, and Afghan ministers spend 
so much time traveling abroad and meeting delega- 
tions that they have little time for their primary task: 
reestablishing governance. 

The growing international presence, with high 
salaries and big houses, is already overwhelming 
the new administration and distorting the econ- 
omy. Rents for large houses in central Kabul have 
risen from $100 to $10,000 per month; Afghan 
NGOs can no longer afford office space in the cen- 
ter of the capital. When the mujahideen took 
power in Herat in 1992, the city had ten qualified 
Afghan engineers working in the municipality. 
Before long it had only one, since the other nine 
went to work as drivers for UN agencies, where they 
earned much higher salaries. These are just some 
examples of how the normal operation of the inter- 
national aid system can actually deprive countries 
of the capacities they need. 

If the vast sums that seem to be flowing toward 
Afghanistan are to help reinforce rather than 
undermine the fragile institutions established in 
the Bonn agreement, international actors must 
establish new bcdies to monitor and control the 
disbursements in partnership with the Afghan 
authorities. The expenditures must follow the pri- 
orities they set in consultation with the srsc, not 
the multiple priorities set by the agendas of vari- 
ous countries or agencies. The international com- 
munity may have to sacrifice some of its immediate 
interests, but as it has learned only too bitterly, it 
is worth paying a modest price to protect the self- 
determination and human security of the people of 
Afghanistan. The international community’s own 
security depends on it. E 


An Interview with 
Afghan Foreign Minister Abdullah Abdullah 


Dr. ABDULLAH ABDULLAH serves as minister of foreign 
affairs in the interim government of Chairman 
Hamid Karzai. Abdullah, who was a close aide to 
Northern Alliance leader Ahmad Shah Massoud, 
previously served as spokesman, UN representative, 
and deputy foreign minister for the pre-Taliban gov- 
ernment of President Burhanuddin Rabbani. Dr. 
Abdullah was interviewed by Current History con- 
sulting editor Sean Patrick Murphy in Washington, 
D.C. this January. 


What is the most important issue facing your 
government? 

It is security—security throughout the country. 
And stability. Afghanistan is in a transition from war 
to peace, in a situation where over 700,000 people 
not only are armed but some are organized in a sort 
of small-sized army. To provide security in the coun- 
try, end the pockets of Al Qaeda and the Taliban— 
that’s the major task, that’s the major challenge. 


What role do you see for the international peace- 
keeping force and how long do you think it will be 
deployed in Afghanistan? - | 

I think the presence of the international forces in 
Afghanistan is a factor for stability. We welcome 
that. It should continue. And their mandate should 
be expanded beyond Kabul to different parts of the 
country as well. The length of the mandate should 
also be expanded beyond the five months that 
remain for the interim government into the next 
phase of a transitional government. 


What role can international agencies and interna- 
tional aid play in Afghanistan’ economic rehabilitation? 

We are unanimous that in the construction 
effort Afghans themselves should be in the driver's 
seat. Otherwise, we will not have the results which 
are expected. There is a role for international orga- 
nizations, NGOs, and the international community 
as a whole. I think the focus should be on enabling 
the interim government to develop. There is no 
substitute for good government in a situation 
where the task of reconstruction is rebuilding a 
country from scratch, rebuilding a state from 
scratch. The interim government should be in the 
driver’s seat. That’s obvious. 
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What specific steps does the government plan to 
take to restart Afghanistan’ economy? 

First, the country has been destroyed over the last 
two decades. The infrastructure’s been destroyed. 
But in defining economy, we should define our own 
vision for the economy of Afghanistan. What is our 
vision? The private sector should be given more of 
a role. And Afghanistan is rich in resources— 
mineral resources, natural resources, gas and oil. 
Afghanistan’s location as a transit route is also 
important—transit for gas and oil, transit for goods 
between Central Asia and South Asia. So, there are 
great opportunities. The strategy for Afghanistan 
should be defined in such a way that hopefully, in 
ten years to come, fifteen years to come, Afghanistan 
will not be a state which relies on foreign aid but 
rather on trade and a private sector strong enough 
to be a main engine for the economy. 


Do you think the international community has that 
kind of staying power, to stay with Afghanistan to help 
rebuild it over the long term of several years? 

I think it is a test for the international commu- 
nity: How does it deal with Afghanistan? It will be 
judged in that way. At this stage I think it has made 
a commitment for long-term engagement in 
Afghanistan, for the country’s reconstruction as well 
as its stability and security. 


What actions will the interim government take to 
reduce the poppy production that currently flourishes 
in parts of Afghanistan? 

Chairman Hamid Karzai recently issued a state- 
ment that the cultivation, transport, and processing 
of opium are illegal, and the government will take 
measures in that regard. But support from the inter- 
national community is required because the farmers 
should be given other choices. The farmers do not 
really benefit from [the opium trade]. It is the matia 
that benefits. We need to give the farmers other 
choices, such as alternative development programs, 
or alternative crops or rural development programs. 


Afghanistan, before the Taliban, was a nation riven 
by warlordism, with outside powers aiding some of the 
regional commanders. What steps has the government 
taken to ensure that neighboring states such as Iran 


and Uzbekistan are not aiding or otherwise support- 
ing potential rival power centers? 

First of all, we are in contact with those coun- 
tries. And, second, there have to be measures inside 
Afghanistan as well to empower the grassroots pop- 
ulation in the political process. If we move step by 
step toward representative government, more com- 
prehensively representative government, I think 
that will lessen the power of the warlords. All our 
neighboring countries should learn that the situa- 
tion has changed in Afghanistan. Old methods will 
not work. They will not be acceptable for the 
Afghan people, and the international community 
will not allow them. This is another reality. It is 
from a stable Afghanistan that the world can bene- 
fit and our neighboring countries can benefit. 


How would you characterize Afghanistan’ relations 
with its neighbors? 

It is anew opportunity and we have to seize it. 
With Pakistan there was a period of hostility 
because of its policy, not because of our choice: we 
could not accept the Taliban and Pakistan's policy 
was to advocate the Taliban. Today, it is in our inter- 
est to have normal and friendly relations with Pak- 
istan, based on mutual respect for the interests of 
each other, mutual respect for each other's 
sovereignty. If those principles are respected by both 
sides, I think one can hope for a much more pros- 
perous and stable region. 


What role do you see for Russia in Afghanistan’s 
future? 

Russia is an influential power. But the role of 
Russia or any other country should be based on the 
same principles. Russia also would benefit from a 
stable Afghanistan—politically as well as econom- 
ically. Afghanistan should be a country that will not 
side with one country against another. It should 
stick to internationally accepted principles. That's 
the way that we see it. We do not see a specific role 
for a single country in Afghanistan. 


In the same way that Afghanistan does not want to 
play one country against the other, how will it prevent 
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other countries from pitting one ethnic group or war- 
lords group against another? 

That's a failed experience. And nobody should 
resort to it. 


Afghanistan is one of the most heavily mined coun- 
tries in the world. What assurances do you have, if 
any, from foreign governments that they will help erad- 
icate the many landmines? 

Some countries have shown interest in that. 


Do you know which countries? 

Canada was one. The multinational forces are 
already doing mine cleanup. France has also shown 
interest, as has Britain. 


There are reports that as many as 5,000 Afghan 
civilians have been killed by the bombing conducted by 
the United States. What are your thoughts about that? 

This is not the case. This is not the case. This is 
not the case. There have been some civilian casual- 
ties. The number has been far less. Hundreds. There 
have been people killed, which is unfortunate, but 
this happens in military campaigns. Our allies have 
assured us that they will take every measure to pre- 
vent it, to avoid it. 


You were an aide to Ahmad Shah Massoud, the head 
of the principal Taliban opposition, for many years. 
How different would the situation in Afghanistan be 
today if Commander Massoud had not been killed last 
year in an Al Qaeda—directed suicide bombing? 

Things would have been very much in order, 
from the security point of view as well as from other 
aspects because he was trying first of all to stop the 
Taliban and terrorist groups from taking over and 
later trying to take Afghanistan toward a normal sit- 
uation where there would be the rule of law and a 
democratic process. He was trying very hard. Ina 
period where there was no opportunity at all and 
no hope, he was the only one with the hope, with 
the vision, with the guts to continue to do so. Ina 
period where there is considerable opportunity and 
hope, his energy, his charisma, and his leadership 
would have a great impact. | 
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India, Pakistan, and the Prospect of War 


ALEXANDER EVANS 


n Thursday, December 13, 2001, five mili- President George W. Bush, British Foreign Secretary 





tants armed with automatic weapons and Jack Straw, and many other world leaders. 
grenades stormed the Indian parliament As the days passed, the crisis deepened. To India, 
building in New Delhi. Equipped with a false secu- it was the final straw in a series of terrorist 
_ rity pass and an official car of the kind often used by attacks—including a suicide attack on the local 
high-ranking politicians, they managed to make Kashmir State Assembly on October 1, 2001. By 
their way into the parliament courtyard. Once December 20 the atmosphere was heated. India 
inside, they dashed out of the vehicle and moved turned down Pakistan’s request for evidence back- 
toward the main parliament entrance, firing as they ing up New Delhi’ assertion that Pakistani-backed 
went. Security forces managed to restore order, but militants were responsible for the parliament attack. 
not before 14 people—including all five assailants— This was also a rebuff to the United States, which 
were killed. It was one of the most serious terrorist had suggested that releasing this evidence would 
attacks to take place in the Indian capital. Although help reduce tension. This suggestion was not taken 
no group claimed responsibility, the Indians blamed well in New Delhi—with Indian officials pointing 
two extremist militant organizations based in Pak- out (privately) that the Americans had been equally 
istan, the Jaish-e-Muhammad (Army of the Prophet) unforthcoming in their campaign against terror. 
and Lashkar-e-Taiba (Army of the Pure) for the There were unconfirmed reports of Indian troop 
attack. Within weeks it would become the critical movements close to the Pakistan border in Rajasthan. 
event that could lead to war. Meanwhile, President Musharraf flew to China, 
The Indian prime minister, Atal Vajpayee, spoke where he held meetings with Chinese President Jiang 
to the Indian nation live on television. “This was not Zemin. China has long had warm relations with Pak- 
just an attack on the building, it was a warning to the istan, but in two previous Indo-Pakistani wars—in 
entire nation,” he said. The Indian media responded 1965 and 1971—had chosen not to intervene. While 
in kind. The next day’s newspapers were full of hor- there, Musharraf slipped into combative language, 
ror at the attack—and calls for Pakistan to end sup- accusing India of “arrogance” and engaging in knee- 
port to militants, once and for all. Pointed references jerk reactions. 
were made to Israel and the United States. If these On the border, tensions were growing. Two Indian 
two countries could combat terrorism and take on border guards were killed on December 22, allegedly 
the countries behind it, why couldn't India? India’s by Pakistani fire. In New Delhi, Mohammad Sharif 
hard-line home minister, L. K. Advani, set the tone Khan, a Pakistani diplomat, was allegedly detained 
when he said: “We will liquidate the terrorists and and beaten by Indian security officials. Khan was 
their sponsors whoever they are, wherever they are.” accused of spying, but whether he was spying (or not) 
Within hours Pakistani President Pervez Mushar- or was beaten (or not), this incident further under- 
raf had condemned the attack. He added, “I would mined already weak diplomatic channels between 
like to convey our sympathies to the government India and Pakistan. The next two days saw moves by 
and people of India as well as our deep condolences Pakistan to stave off Indian action. On December 24, 
to the bereaved families.” The attack on the Indian the State Bank of Pakistan froze Lashkar-e-Taiba bank 
parliament was also condemned by United States accounts (at the instruction of the Pakistani govern- 
ment). This was followed quickly the next day by the 
ALEXANDER EVANS is a research associate at the Center for detention by Pakistani security forces of Jaish-e- 
Defense Studies, Kings College, London. Muhammad chief Maulana Masood Azhar. 
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But by December 25 war looked inevitable. 
Heavy Indian troop deployments along the Pak- 
istani border were now accompanied by mass evac- 
uations of civilians from adjoining areas. Indian and 
Pakistani forces secured their positions, laying 
extensive minefields in recently vacated fields and 
villages. Accidents on both sides linked to the trans- 
port of mines and munitions began to claim mili- 
tary and civilian lives. 

On December 26, the United States again tried to 
reduce the political temperature when Secretary of 
State Colin Powell announced that the two militant 
groups India blamed for the parliament attack had 
been formally placed on the United States list of 
banned terrorist organizations. At the same time, 
Pakistani intelligence suggested that India was now 
poised to invade Pakistan; most of its army, and 
almost all its air force, was deployed in an offensive 
formation aimed at Pakistan. 

India continued to apply pressure and took 
a series of steps on December 27, including 
announcing that it would halve its diplomatic rep- 
resentation in Pakistan, forbid Pakistani planes to 
enter Indian airspace beginning January 1, and 
close down transport links between both countries. 
Pakistan reciprocated. | 

‘India also prepared a list of 20 people it accused 
of involvement in acts of terrorism on Indian soil— 
and believed to be in Pakistan. On December 31, 
Arun Kumar Singh, a senior Indian external affairs 
ministry official, called in Pakistan’s deputy high 
commissioner, Jalil Abbas Jeelani, to present him 
with the list. Singh then demanded that Pakistan 
hand over to India for trial those named on the list. 


A CRISIS SLOWLY DEFUSED 

As the new year rolled in, feverish diplomatic 
activity was taking place in Washington D.C. and 
London. British Prime Minister Tony Blair, it was 
announced, would soon travel to South Asia to meet 
directly with Indian and Pakistani leaders. While 
Britain and the United States were worried about the 
threat of direct conflict, they were also keen to head 
off the impact the crisis was beginning to have on the 
American-led coalition against terrorism. With work 
still to be done in Afghanistan, and unconfirmed 
reports that senior Taliban and Al Qaeda members 
might be slipping away into Pakistan itself, keeping 
Pakistan focused on supporting the war on terror 
was an important foreign policy priority. Already 
Pakistan had moved forces to the border with India 
that could have been used to intercept and detain 
suspected terrorists entering from Afghanistan. 
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The onus was on Pakistan to make concessions. 
On January 4, 2002, the Pakistani police raided a 
number of locations, mainly in Punjab province, 
detaining militants from the Lashkar-e-Taiba and the 
Jaish-e-Muhammad. But Colin Powell continued to 
apply pressure from the American side, saying that 
he expected Musharraf to do more. American offi- 
cials were worried that India was determined to see 
major Pakistani concessions, and that nothing less 
would assuage New Delhi’s leaders. | 

The Indian and Pakistani leaders themselves had 
assembled in the Nepalese capital, Kathmandu. A 
long-planned regional summit of leaders from the 
South Asian Association for Regional Cooperation, 
the weak South Asian regional body established 
in 1985, had begun a few days before. Musharraf 
and Vajpayee arrived on January 4, and consider- 
able discussion ensued as to whether they would 
exchange words—or even a glance—during the 
summit. Musharraf arrived late, leading to specula- 
tion in the Indian press that he had no intention of 
taking the summit seriously. 

Musharraf seized the diplomatic high ground— 
and the photo opportunity—when he walked over 
to Vajpayee and offered the startled Indian prime 
minister his hand. Vajpayee took it, and the sum- 
mit handshake added weight to Musharraf's offer, 
made a few hours before, of a Pakistan “hand of 
friendship” to India. When Vajpayee addressed the 
summit, however, he made it clear that India stood 
by its, position that only concrete action from Pak- 
istan would pave the way for normalization of rela- 
tions. The only positive sign came, once more, from ` 
the media advisers, who ensured that Vajpayee 
reciprocated Musharraf's visual gesture at the close 
of the summit. Two handshakes—but no serious 
talks—later, both leaders headed for home. 

In both cases their next international engage- 
ment was with the British prime minister. Blair had 
a difficult role to play. He needed to affirm British 
support for India in cracking down on terrorism 
and soothe Indian concerns about the links 
between Washington and Islamabad that had been 
renewed with the United States—led coalition attack 
on Afghanistan. Even before he touched down on 
Indian soil, Blair clarified that he would not be 
telling either country how to run its affairs. Blair 
told reporters that, while Britain had no magic for- 
mula for peace, both he and President Bush were 
determined to prevent war from breaking out. 

Blair flew into New Delhi the following day and 
met with the Indian prime minister on January 6. 
They signed a joint declaration condemning terror- 
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INDIA AND PAKISTAN: ENEMIES SINCE BIRTH 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN were the two independent 
states that emerged when the British decolonized 
South Asia in August 1947. The two states were 
established under very different ideologies. India 
was a secular state, inheriting most Indian Hin- 
dus and many Indian Muslims. Pakistan was a 
state created for the Muslims of South Asia. The 
partition of British India to form these two suc- 
cessor states was riven by communal violence: 
hundreds of thousands of civilians were mur- 
dered as they fled their homes to join India or 
Pakistan. Within months, India and Pakistan 
went to war over the disputed mountain state of 
Kashmir. It has been split between the two coun- 
tries ever since, with war once again breaking 
out over the former principality in 1965 (India 


and Pakistan also went to war in 1971 when 


ism and those who support it. And in a joint press 
conference the following day, Blair was careful not to 
endorse the specifics of Indian demands on Pak- 
istan—although he again used language that 
endeared him to his Indian hosts. “The terrorist 
attacks of eleventh September, first October, and thir- 
teenth December were deliberate attempts to shatter 
the peace of our peoples and to undermine demo- 
cratic values. The attack on the Indian parliament 
was an attack on democracy worldwide” read the 
joint declaration. India’s wounded national pride was 
given its due by the visiting British prime minister. 
On January 7, Blair turned to playing to a Pak- 


istani audience. His meeting with President Mushar- ` 


raf was private, and officials unofficially suggested 
that Blair had been blunt about what Pakistan needed 
to do—although warm in his gratitude for Pakistan's 
support in the war in Afghanistan. The press confer- 
ence afterward said it all. A quiet Musharraf and a 
tired Blair fielded questions from the world’s media. 
Musharraf condemned terrorism, but avoided com- 
menting on Indian demands. He said that he had 
stressed to Blair Pakistan's “policy of restraint and 
responsibility.” Blair made his views clear. There was, 
he said, no likelihood of international intervention to 
solve the Kashmir dispute—a blunt remark that did 
not appear on either the official Pakistani- or British- 
edited transcripts. And the same day India and Pak- 
istan were again trading diplomatic brickbats, with 
India claiming it had shot down a Pakistani drone in 
Indian airspace (Pakistan denied the charge). 

What did the Blair mission achieve? The British 
press was critical, perhaps following accusations by 


East Pakistan seceded to become the new state 
of Bangladesh). = 

During the 1990s, hostility between India and 
Pakistan deepened. Pakistan covertly supported a 
guerrilla war in Kashmir and, as it faltered, 
imported Islamist extremists to replace Kashmiri 
fighters. And India, increasingly confident, felt 
angry that it could not strike back directly against 
Pakistan. In 1999 a crisis developed as Pakistan 
unilaterally occupied strategically important 
mountaintops in Kashmir, with major fighting 
breaking out between troops from the two coun- 
tries in these mountains. By 2001 India had grown 
increasingly impatient with what it saw as Pak- 
istan-sponsored terrorism in Kashmir. Pakistan 
disagreed, arguing that Kashmiris were simply 
fighting for their right to self-determination. Then 
came the terror attacks on the Indian parliament 
building in December 2001. Å, E. 





the opposition Conservative Party that Blair was 
neglecting domestic priorities. One or two com- 
mentators acerbically noted that Blair was also 
encouraging India to buy British-manufactured 
Hawk jets, a role that sat uneasily with his mission 
for peace. But Blair helped convey an important mes- 
sage from New Delhi (and Washington) to Pak- 
istan—that the regime in Islamabad needed to 
respond substantively to Indian demands—while 
keeping India informed. Both the United States and 
Britain tilted toward India throughout the crisis to 
keep India from military action (Indian action could 
have provoked a nuclear exchange between the two 
recently declared nuclear powers, especially if Pak- 
istan felt close to collapse following an Indian 
assault). 

Following Blairs departure from Pakistan, the 
Pakistani administration again was keen to keep the 
United States involved. On January 8 it became 
public knowledge that the government of Pakistan 
would allow American forces to enter Pakistani ter- 
ritory in “hot pursuit” of escaping terrorist suspects. 
Pakistan also formally detained the Lashkar-e- 
Taiba’s supreme leader, Hafiz Muhammad Saeed 
(although he had already been seized by security 
forces a week or so before). India expected more— 
but would Pakistan make any further concessions? 


MUSHARRAF’S NEW PAKISTAN? 

On Saturday January 12, 2002, newsrooms 
across the world waited for President Musharraf to 
speak to his nation—and India—in a live televised 
broadcast. Nobody quite knew what he might say, 


although Pakistani diplomats had been at pains to 
indicate that it would be.a major speech. And what- 
ever it contained, they said in a series of hurried 
briefings with commentators in the United States 
and Britain, no further concessions would be made. 

It did prove to be a remarkable speech. Musharraf 
spoke for over an hour, mainly in Urdu, but switch- 
ing into English for the crucial section that dealt with 
India. It began as a vibrant defense of Pakistan’s 
founding principles, but quickly turned to why Pak- 
istan is foundering today. Topping his list was sec- 
tarianism and education. Pakistanis are sick of a 
“Kalashnikov culture,” Musharraf said, where sec- 
tarian violence rules. He spoke of how Islam, the 
foundation stone of Pakistan, had been manipulated 
for sectarian ends. An “extremist minority,” he said, 
was engaging in fratricidal killings. 

In education, he explained, the traditions of 
Islam—which include achievements in the fields of 
mathematics, science, 
medicine, and astron- 
omy—had been replaced 
by the current woeful 
state of affairs. Again, he 
accused extremists of 
responsibility for this, 
putting sectarianism before Islam. They had abused 
the concept of jihad. What Pakistan needed, 
Musharraf suggested, was a jihad against “illiteracy, 
poverty, backwardness, and hunger.” 

Pakistan’s education system would be reformed. 
The madrassa (religious schooling) system could no 
longer be abused by sectarian interests. All mosques 
and madrassas would be regulated in the future. 

It took the president over 30 minutes to mention 
the critical subject of Kashmir. Kashmir, he said, 
“runs in our blood.” He promised that Pakistan 
would never budge an inch from its support for the 
Kashmir cause. And after warning the Indian leader 
that the Pakistani armed forces were ready for any- 
thing, he asked the international community to inter- 
vene to protect Kashmiris from human rights abuses. 

In an important move, Musharraf said he had 
banned two radical sectarian groups held responsi- 
ble for violence within Pakistan itself. Then he said 
he had banned the Jaish-e-Muhammad and the 
Lashkar-e-Taiba—the two groups India holds respon- 
sible for the December 13 attack on parliament. He 
cloaked the ban as an action against sectarianism. 

Next, he announced new regulations for Pak- 
istani madrassas, mosques, and foreign students 
(some of whom have been linked to militancy). The 
new regulations would include compulsory regis- 


_ Musharraf has not been an old-school dictator, 
replete with dubious dress-sense 
and an insatiable appetite for power. 
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tration of all religious institutions, as well as indi- 
vidual registration of foreign students. He, also 
promised that no terrorism would be conducted 
from Pakistani soil. As he made these announce- 
ments, the camera slowly panned in to his face, 
somberly filling the screen. | 

But he also drew a line in the sand. India, he 
explained, had provided a list of 20 people it wanted 
Pakistan to hand over. Pakistan would never extradite 
Pakistani citizens to India—although non-Pakistani 
nationals would have their cases investigated. On this 
demand, at least, Musharraf was unwilling to com- 
promise. 

, Musharraf closed with a vision of a stronger Pak- 
istan: a country that could take its place in the inter- 
national community with honor—and act as a bea- 
con for Islam. 

Musharraf’s January 12 speech was ground- 
breaking, but not unexpected. The government 
had alerted observers to 
expect a significant 
statement—in this case 
the key concession to 
India (the banning of 
the Jaish-e-Muhammad 
and the Lashkar-e- 
Taiba). And it also established a vision for Pak- 
istan’s future—one in which extremist rhetoric and 
violence would be curtailed. l 

The United Siates welcomed Musharraf's posi- 
tion, with warm statements from both President 
Bush and Secretary of State Powell. Tony Blair also 
endorsed his stand. And the government of India, 
while cautious about what Pakistan would do in 
practice, slowly welcomed Musharraf’s commit- 
ments in the days that followed. The doubters per- 
sisted, however, in asking whether Musharraf 
would really crack down on Pakistani support for 
militancy. In February 2002, there were reports 
that Musharraf had closed down the srs Kashmir 
directorate. Whether this is cosmetic surgery, a 
specific move to delink extremist groups from for- 
mer ISI sponsors, or a sweeping reform continues 
to be unknown. 


INDIA’S GAMBLE 

India seized an opportunity in December 2001. 
In escalating a crisis into a global drama, Prime 
Minister Vajpayee and his colleagues took a calcu- 
lated risk. A sharp deterioration in Indo-Pakistani 
relations was to be expected, but the massive mili- 
tary buildup that followed was optional. Indian offi- 
cials sensed a brief window of opportunity, and put 
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together a strategy to make the most of it. The 
Indian public came on board, not least because the 
direct nature of the attack on the Indian parliament 
resonated with American shock at the September 
11 terror attacks. Yet the policy was not driven by 
Indian public opinion; differences between ele- 
ments in the ruling Bhartiya Janata por coali- 
tion were more important. 

Has it worked? The jury is still out. Musharraf 
did ban the Lashkar-e-Taiba and the Jaish-e- 
Muhammad, but his carefully phrased speech on 
January 12 did not mention Kashmiri terrorism and 
studiously avoided any mention of the Hezb-ul 
Mujahedeen, the main Kashmiri militant group. For 
Pakistan, the Hezb-ul'Mujahedeen are freedom 
fighters, not terrorists. The Hezb-ul Mujahedeen do 
not engage in suicide attacks and have strong polit- 
ical links with Kashmiri separatist politicians. 

Musharraf has accepted Indian demands that he‘act 
against extremist militant groups operating from Pak- 
istan. His country has been portrayed as a safe harbor 
for terrorists, and one in which action is only belatedly 
being taken. Even so, Musharraf has managed to take 
back much of the presen- 
tational territory lost in 
the December 13 suicide 





Can violence—and the threat of violence— 


tutions, action against corruption, and a collective 
commitment from the nation’s elite will alter the 
trend of previous decades. If Pakistan is to prosper, 
Musharraf must offer more than words. And democ- 
racy, barely mentioned since Pakistan recovered its 
position as a significant United States ally, must form 
a part of the equation. To be fair, Musharraf has not 
been an old-school dictator, replete with dubious 
dress-sense and an insatiable appetite for power. 
Instead, he took on the reins of government almost 
reluctantly in October 1999, displacing former Prime 
Minister Nawaz Sharif’s disintegrating and corrupt 
administration. Musharraf says he will return Pak- 
istan to democracy—and it looks as if he means it, 
unlike Pakistan’s last military dictator, General Zia 
ul-Haq, whose rule only ended with his death in 
1988. Pakistan’s new friendship with the United 
States—assuming it can last—can help steer it into 
safe waters as it pursues a return to democracy. 


AMERICA’S ROLE 

The December 2001 crisis showed how critical 
the American role is in South Asia. United Nations 
efforts to forge a peace- 
ful settlement foun- 
dered; while India 


attack on the Indian par- ever be removed from Indo-Pakistani relations? welcomes functional UN 


liament. By boldly setting 
out a fresh path for Pak- 
istan—with support from his fellow generals—he may 
achieve more than many of his elected, civilian prede- 
cessors. Ironically, Musharraf may have seized a series 
of small victories from an apparent diplomatic defeat 
in January. He has earned United States praise for 
responding to Indian demands. He has traded in 
extremist groups (who opposed him anyway), but has 
kept open lines with the Hezb-ul Mujahedeen. In Pak- 
istan itself, he has renewed a national vision. It is not 
enough, though, for him to attempt to eliminate sec- 
tarianism and regulate foreign students (who are 
sometimes militant) resident in Pakistan. He faces sev- 
eral major challenges, all of which will need sustained 
action, not just words, to overcome. | 
Pakistan’s economy and institutions are in a poor 
state. The additional aid, both bilateral and multi- 
lateral, that has flowed into the country since it 
joined the international coalition against terror— 
$1 billion from the United States alone—is only a 
stop-gap. The country’s creditors agreed to restruc- 
ture $12.5 billion of the country’s external debt in 
December, and fresh loans have been promised. 
But funds alone cannot solve Pakistan’s crisis of 
governance; only a strengthening of Pakistan's insti- 


bodies (like UNCTAD and 

UNESCO), it is directly 
opposed to a UN role in settling South Asian dis- 
putes. Direct intervention by the United States or 
Britain is also rejected—but Washington can use 
good offices to help tamp down tensions. 

How did the United States intervene during this 
latest crisis? Washington conducted an open and a 
private campaign to encourage India to back down 
from open conflict, all the time encouraging Pak- 
istan to take steps against its own militants. Presi- 
dent Bush also personally announced the banning 
of the Lashkar-e-Taiba on December 21, 2001, call- 
ing it a “stateless sponsor of terrorism.” His state- 
ment signaled America’s commitment to take a 
stand against groups determined to exacerbate 
Indo-Pakistani hostility. And when Musharraf 
finally conceded to some of India’s demands, Amer- 
ican leaders were quick to praise him. 

America has intensified its efforts to reduce 
regional tension by restraining India and encourag- 
ing concessions from Pakistan. In the future it 
needs to focus on Kashmir, which is the proximate 
cause of Indo-Pakistani tension. The Kashmir issue 
must be solved—or at least salved. The United 
States has tried to do so before, each time failing to 





deliver a peaceful compromise acceptable to India 
and Pakistan. In the 1950s, American efforts were 
largely directed through the un, failing mainly due 
to the Indians. In the early 1960s, an intensive 
bilateral effort involving six rounds of Indo-Pak- 
istani talks yielded little, largely in the face of Pak- 
istani obstruction. Since the 1965 Indo-Pakistani 
war the United States has shied away from active 
attempts to solve the Kashmir dispute, while keep- 
ing open the offer of its good offices should India 
and Pakistan jointly seek to call on them. 


FUTURE TENSIONS, FUTURE HOPES 

Another South Asian crisis has apparently sub- 
sided. But with no clear sign of improved relations 
between India and Pakistan, tensions are bound to 
bubble to the surface once more. 

Three facts give cause for optimism. First, the cri- 
sis has not become a war—as it easily could have on 
December 29. Second, in late February 2002 the bor- 
der between India and Pakistan was remarkably quiet. 
After a surfeit of cross-border shelling and occasional 
displays of machismo, the message on both sides 
appears to be restraint. Third, Pakistan has reviewed 
its Kashmir policy by banning the two major militant 
groups, the Lashkar-e-Taiba and the Jaish-e-Muham- 
mad, and by showing a willingness to address sectar- 
ian strife—and international militants. Pakistan thus 
appears to have prevented Indian military action. 

There are also three reasons for pessimism. First, 
India and Pakistan have not resolved their differ- 
ences—which remain vast. The organizing principles 
of Pakistan's Kashmir policy continue to challenge 
Indian claims to sovereignty in Kashmir. And, ona 
regular basis, senior Indians continue to use strong 
language—for example, talking of an “axis of terror” 
(to echo President Bush’s State of the Union address 
regarding Iraq, Iran, and North Korea) based in Pak- 
istan. Reduced diplomatic links make misperception 
and renewed sources of tension likely. 

Second, both countries remain at a high level of 
military mobilization—an expensive and possibly dan- 
gerous state of affairs. High concentrations of military 
forces, mines, and borders do not mix well. The lack 
of significant demobilization points to continuing con- 
cerns in New Delhi that Indian diplomatic objectives 
have not yet been met. And third, there is a wildcard. 
Most militants have fallen into line behind Musharraf, 
but a radical tail retains the capacity to strike at Indian 
targets—and lacks the constraint of Pakistani support 
to hold them back from attacks like that on the Indian 
parliament. For example, militants from the banned 
Lashkar-e-Taiba have reformed themselves, mounting 
a campaign to disprove their terrorist status and stat- 
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ing that they will not target Westerners in an attempt 
to gain Islamabad’s favor, but elements in the Jaish-e- 
Muhammad have vowed to continue their war—with 
or without Pakistani support. 

One member of this radical tail is surely the sus- 
pected terrorist Ahmed Sheikh. A one-time student 
at the London School of Economics, he has already 
been involved in one kidnapping (of American and 
British backpackers in India in 1994). Although he 
was arrested by India in connection with that case, he 
was then released as part of a deal with the hijackers 
of an Indian Airlines flight in December 1999. Slip- 
ping back into Pakistan, he went deep underground. 

On January 23, 2002 Daniel Pearl, an American 
journalist with the Wall Street Journal, disappeared 
while pursuing a story in Karachi, Pakistan. He was 
kidnapped by unknown militants, probably con- 
nected to Ahmed Sheikh. Although Sheikh was 
arrested by Pakistani authorities on February 12, at 
some stage Pearl was murdered—and his video- 
taped death was confirmed on February 21, 2002. 
Pearl was a victim of the same sectarianism that has 
ripped apart Pakistan since the early 1980s—a sec- 
tarianism that makes simplistic assertions about 
religion and politics (one of the putative reasons 
given for Pearl’s kidnap was that he was a Jew). 

An equally deformed politics shapes relations 
between India and Pakistan. When thinking about 
each other, both nations are obsessed with the past 
and blind to their own current domestic problems. In 
his January speech, President Musharraf made a start 
by promising to take on Pakistan’s extremists. He will 
be judged by his actions. In India, the festering prob- 
lem of Kashmir requires political as well as military 
attention—and it is not clear whether the Indian gov- 
ernment has the will or the desire to rectify past 
wrongs and engage with ordinary Kashmiris. As one 
sign of progress, India has appointed a new represen- 
tative to advance a process of dialogue in Kashmir. 
The official, Wajahat Habibullah, a Muslim Indian 
bureaucrat, is well respected on all sides and could 
make headway, despite expectations to the contrary. 

There continues to be ample scope for tension 
between these two hostile neighbors. India still har- 
bors doubts about Pakistan’s commitment to peace, 
and Pakistani policymakers remain anxious about 
Indian policies, wondering whether the threat of war 
may be used again. Unfortunately, the precedent sug- 
gests that a measure of military threat helped deliver 
Indian diplomatic objectives. Fortunately, Pakistan's 
response to the crisis suggests that its covert war on 
India in Kashmir may soon be reined in. Can vio- 
lence—and the threat of violence—ever be removed 
from Indo-Pakistani relations? = 
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Sunset for Kim Dae-jung’s Sunshine Policy? 


MANWOO LEE 


n June 13, 2000, South Korean President ertheless, his sunshine policy is in trouble today in 


Kim Dae-jung arrived at Pyongyang’s both South Korea and the United States. The eupho- 
Sunan Airport, where North Korean strong- ria following the historic summit has dissipated. The 
man Kim Jong-il personally greeted him. It was a two Koreas seem to have retreated to their previous 
historic moment. Kim Dae-jung’s trip to the North postures and appear to be back to square one, as if 
was the first by a South Korean president since the the June 2000 summit had never happened. What 
peninsula was divided by the former Soviet Union went wrong with the sunshine policy? 
and the United States at the end of World War II. In First, South Korea’s ability to help North Korea 
both Koreas euphoria ruled. Kim Jong-il accepted economically was extremely limited; South Korea 
an invitation to make a return trip to the South “at could not solve North Korea’s dire economic prob- 
an appropriate time.” Kim Dae-jung returned home lems (some suspected that the sunshine policy was 
to a tumultuous welcome. basically a policy of bribing the North). Second, 
The two Koreas began holding bilateral ministe- Kim Dae-jung initiated his sunshine policy with- 
rial conferences, and several hundred separated fam- | out building a sufficient consensus at home. His 
ilies were reunited for a few days. South and North _iberal-leftist political credentials were ill suited to 
Korean athletes marched together in the opening the task of engaging North Korea, and many South 
ceremony at the Sydney Olympics in September Koreans suspected Kim was a North Korean sym- 
2000. It appeared that Kim's “sunshine policy” of pathizer. Third, the new Bush administration's hos- 
engagement with North Korea was working; for the tile attitude toward North Korea had a devastating 
first time Koreans were determining their own fate effect on Kim’s sunshine policy. Finally, North 
without interference from the major powers. Korea itself was an extremely difficult country to 
Kim Dae-jung’s sunshine policy was inspired by deal with because of its rigid ideology and its 
Aesop's fable “The Sun and the Wind,” the moral of hostile attitude toward South Korea and the United 
which is that gentle and warm persuasion is often States. Thus, Kim Dae-jung’s ability to achieve 


more effective than brute force. For his effort Kim 


his goal of engagement with North Korea was 
Dae-jung received the 2000 Nobel Peace Prize. Nev- 


extremely limited from the start. 


ENTICING NORTH KOREA 


ts 5 : 
NWOO LEE is a professor of government at Millersville Uni It is generally believed that Kim Jong-il accepted 


versity of Pennsylvania. He is the author of The Odyssey of 


Korean Democracy (Westport, Conn.: Praeger, 1990). His Kim Dae-jung’s summit proposal because of North 
most recent article is “Alternative to Unification: A Vision of Korea’s dire economic conditions. Since 1994 sev- 
Diverse Korean Communities in the 21st Century,” in B. C. imiton Noth K A ched ir 
Koh, ed., Korea: Dynamics of Diplomacy and Unification =e ais ODN ereans aa shi pe 
(Claremont, Calif.: The Keck Center for International and starvation caused by systemic failure and bad 
Strategic Studies, 2001). _ weather. North Korea needed an opening with the 
SSS SSS South; its pride alone could not feed the country’s 

1Kim Jong-il’s cooperation may have had other causes. His 21 million people. Kim Jong-il may also have 
father, the late Kim Il-sung, and former South Korean Presi- believed that engagement with the South would 
dent Kim Young-sam planned to hold a summit in 1994 but give him the chance to present himself as leader of 
Kim Il-sungs sudden death that year prevented it. It was a , i , 
thus easy for Kim Jong-il to restart a summit process his both Koreas and improve diplomatic relations with 
father had planned. the West and the United States.1 
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North Korea also viewed Kim Dae-jung in a posi- 
tive light because of his credentials as a champion of 
democracy and his long struggle against the succes- 
sive dictators in South Korea. Kim’s Berlin Declara- 
tion of March 9, 2000 had impressed North Korea. 
It guaranteed North Korea's security, promised assis- 
tance to North Korea’s economic recovery efforts, 
and supported North Korea’s inroad into interna- 
tional arenas. 

What made the Berlin Declaration credible to 
Kim Jong-il, however, was the ongoing joint ven- 
ture between the Koreas known as the Mount Kum- 
gang tourism project (Mount Kumgang resort is in 
North Korea, a few miles north of the thirty-eighth 
parallel). The project, which began when Kim Dae- 
jung became president in 1998, had been initiated 
in 1989 by Hyundai Company owner Chung Ju- 
yung. This billion-dollar venture was a lucrative 
deal for Kim Jong-il but economically unsound for 
South Korea. In any case Chung Ju-yung and Kim 
Dae-jung became partners for the sunshine policy 
of engagement with North Korea. Chung promised 
to pay North Korea $900 million over seven years 
for the right to run the first tourist service in North 
Korean territory. This venture was bound to fail 
from the very beginning because its goal was unre- 
alistic and the tour was too expensive. Chung anti- 
cipated attracting over 500,000 visitors a year from 
the South, each paying about $1,000 (now reduced 
to about $300). Moreover, tourists were not allowed 
to visit any other part of North Korea or have any 
contact with local North Koreans. South Koreans 
soon began to lose interest in the tour and com- 
plained that the entire scheme was designed to sub- 
sidize North Korea. 

People knew that Chung Ju-yung was a risk 
taker all his life who had built a vast economic 
empire in South Korea. The $12-million monthly 
fee to Kim Jong-il, however, was clearly a money- 
losing proposition: only North Korea would gain at 
the expense of Hyundai. 

As of November 30, 2001, 427,363 people had 
visited Mount Kumgang, but this number did not 
meet expectations and Hyundai was unable to pay 
the monthly fee to North Korea. The tourism pro- 
ject that had been initially hailed as a tangible sign 
of the thawing relations between the Koreas 
remains in deep trouble as the number of tourists 
continues to dwindle due to an economic slump in 
South Korea, a loss of interest in tours, and stale- 
mate between the Koreas. Beginning last year the 
Kim Dae-jung government initiated the idea of 
lending millions of dollars from the Inter-Korean 
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Cooperation Fund to subsidize the tour business, 
but South Korea's opposition politicians have been 
vehemently opposed to this idea. 

This ventures possible failure is a nightmare for 
Kim Dae-jung, who staked his presidency on the 
sunshine policy. Pyongyang began to accuse the 
South of reneging on the Mount Kumgang tourism 
contract. In January 2002 the South Korean gov- 
ernment panicked and decided to give subsidies to 
students and family members who have relatives in 
North Korea visiting Mount Kumgang. North Korea 
has reciprocated by asking South Korean tourists to 
visit Pyongyang between April 29 and June 29, 
2002 for the Arirang Festival, which is designed to 
prop up Kim Jong-il’s image. North Korea also 
talked about opening an overland tour route from 
Mount Kumgang to Pyongyang. 


KIM’S IMAGE BURNISHED . . . 

South Korea is essentially a conservative nation 
and does not tolerate sympathy for North Korea. For 
this reason many Koreans judged that Kim Dae-jung 
would never be president of South Korea. President 
Park Chung-hee (1961-1979) nearly killed Kim, 
and President Chun Doo-hwan (1980-1988) sen- 
tenced him to death. (Kim, a pro-democracy activist, 
had incurred the ire of these two generals when they 
had ruled the country under martial law.) In the 
1997 presidential election Kim barely won, taking 
only 40.3 percent of the vote to his opponents 38.6 
percent. His mandate was extremely weak. Never- 
theless, once in office, Kim enjoyed the blessing of 
the people and won international recognition as 
Koreas Nelson Mandela. South Korea in 1997 was 
in the midst of an economic crisis. South Koreans 
looked to the new president to solve the country’s 
economic problems, including paralyzing labor 
unrest due to the restructuring of the South Korean 
economy (Kim, however, has achieved only mixed 
results in dealing with these problems). 

As for his sunshine policy toward the North, 
South Koreans have been closely watching Kim Dae- 
jung. Those who are familiar with Korean politics 
know that regional antipathy between inhabitants of 
Kyungsang and Cholla provinces complicates mat- 
ters. Kim Dae-jung, who hails from Cholla, is dis- 
trusted by those in Kyungsang, who charge that Kim 
“gives, gives, and gives” and gets nothing in return 
from North Korea. Yet many South Koreans through- 
out the country were furious when President Kim 
permitted the unconditional return to the North of 
those North Koreans jailed in South Korea who 
refused to accept the South Korean constitution and 
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SEPTEMBER 11 AND NORTH KOREA 


NORTH KOREA HAS JOINED the worldwide condem- 
nation of the September 11 terrorist attacks on the 
United States. It has since pledged to sign United 
Nations-sponsored antiterrorist treaties—the 
International Convention for the Suppression of 
the Financing of Terrorism and the International 
Convention Against the Taking of Hostages. At the 
same time it has occasionally condemned the 
United States for its hostile policy toward North 
Korea. But North Korea generally has maintained 
a low profile and has deliberately avoided pro- 
voking the United States since the Afghan war 
started in October 2001. Although North Korea 
has complained that Bush’s January 2002 “axis of 
evil” speech promotes instability on the Korean 
peninsula, it has maintained a peaceful facade thus 


authority while thousands of South Koreans—kid- 
napped fishermen and prisoners of the Korean 
War—still remain in North Korean jails. The mass 
media in general have not been very kind to Kim 
Dae-jung’s sunshine policy. The Choson Daily, one of 
the most influential conservative papers in South 
Korea, has been outwardly hostile to the president, 
and the Daily and the government have been at war 
for the past four years. ` 

Many South Koreans charged that the June 2000 
summit between the two leaders diminished South 
Korea’s sense of national security because it pro- 
vided an opportunity for Kim Jong-il to “de-demo- 
nize” himself. Until June 12, 2000, Seoul and 
Washington viewed Kim Jong-il as a reclusive mad- 
man, but on June 13, 2000 he became a respected, 
affable, and able leader with a great sense of humor. 
The summit was a smashing success in shoring up 
the image of Kim Jong-il. This abrupt change of 
attitude bewildered older South Koreans, who still 
see the North as a threat. Koreans momentarily for- 
got about the Korean War and the many atrocities 
committed by North Korean terrorist agents in the 
past, such as the 1969 raid on the Blue House (the 
South Korean White House); the 1983 massacre in 
Rangoon, Burma of the entire South Korean cabi- 
net; the 1987 downing of a civilian airliner; and the 
frequent intrusions of North Korean submarines 
into South Korean waters. 

Conservative South Koreans argued that basically 
nothing has been achieved by the sunshine policy, 
and complain that the June summit was a big show 
that enabled Kim Dae-jung to receive the Nobel 
Peace Prize. The two Koreas are still enemies and 


far. This restraint can be viewed as a demonstra- 
tion of North Korea’s desire to keep its door open 
to restart a dialogue with the United States. And 
Bush himself has already indicated his intention 
to talk to North Korea. 

North Korea did dramatically curtail its interac- 
tion with South Korea and the United States after 
Kim Dae-jung’s meeting with President Bush in 
March 2001, but it also expanded its contact in the 
international arena. North Korea has established 
diplomatic relations with a number of European 
nations, including Germany. Kim Jong-il has visited 
China several times and went to Moscow for a sum- 
mit with President Vladimir Putin in the summer of 
2001. Kim has sent over 500 North Koreans abroad, 
mostly to Europe and Canada, to receive technical 
training in promoting economic growth. M.L. 





maintain their offensive deployments along the 
demilitarized zone dividing the two countries. They 
also maintain that whats really important has never 
been discussed between the two, such as confi- 
dence-building measures, the four-power talks (the 
two Koreas, the United States, and China) to guar- 
antee peace on the Korean peninsula, and a new 
peace treaty. Trips, drinking toasts, and photo 
opportunities have nothing to do with the real 
issues: missiles, North Korea’s nuclear program, and 
tension reduction. 


... ONLY TO BE DISCREDITED 

Every South Korean president since 1948 has 
been discredited in South Korea. Syngman Rhee 
(1948-1960) was overthrown by students. General 
Park Chung-hee (1961-1979) was assassinated. 
Chun Doo-hwan (1980-1988) and Roh Tae-woo 
(1988-1993) were jailed. Kim Young-sam (1993-1998) 
was disgraced by the 1997 economic crisis. Kim Dae- 
jung is no exception. In his January 2002 New Years 
press conference, Kim Dae-jung apologized to the 
nation for the successive scandals that had occurred 
during his tenure. Officials at the Blue House, the 
National Intelligence Agency, the Public Prosecution, 
and the National Police Agency have been charged 
with corruption. The president's own son was impli- 
cated as well. The coverage of corruption cnarges 
involving high officials has appeared daily in the 
South Korean newspapers, with thugs, gangsters, 
prosecutors, politicians, and Blue House officials tan- 
gled in a web of corruption scandals. South Korea’s 
prosecutor general resigned in January, greatly tar- 
nishing the president and the ruling Millennium 


Democratic Party (MDP). A leading national newspa- 
per wrote recently, “Our state is in a state of civil war, 
only without guns and swords.” 

This will be a volatile year for South Korea. May- 
oral and gubernatorial elections will be held in 
April, a dress rehearsal for the December presiden- 
tial election. The party convention to be held by the 
MDP on April 20 to nominate its presidential candi- 
date is expected to be a cantankerous and messy 
affair; since President Kim—citing a desire to rise 
above partisan politics—resigned from the presi- 
dency of the mop last year, there has been a vacuum 
of power, policy, and vision. The party is torn by 
factions. The opposition Grand National Party 
(GNP), headed by Lee Hoi-chang, is also faction rid- 
den and is expected to hold its nominating con- 
vention soon after the MDP’s convention. 


THE COLD WAR COMES TO THE BLUE HOUSE 

The Blue House was alarmed when George W. 
Bush won the presidency in 2001. The Kim govern- 
ment worried that Bush, who in its view knew noth- 
ing about North Korea, might undermine the 
progress the two Koreas had made so far. Bush’s 
national security team included many hawkish cold 
war warriors: Dick Cheney (vice president), Donald 
Rumsfeld (defense secretary), Condoleezza Rice 
(national security adviser), Richard Armitage (deputy 
secretary of state), and Paul Wolfowitz (deputy sec- 
retary of defense), to mention a few. The Bush team 
and the Republican leadership in general had been 
deeply suspicious of the Clinton administration’s 
efforts to seek a broader settlement embracing 
nuclear- and missile-related issues with North Korea. 

During the Clinton years, North Korea and the 
United States held a number of important meetings. 
In 1994 the two countries negotiated an Agreed 
Framework proposal to freeze North Korea’s nuclear 
program and establish a United States—led interna- 
tional consortium known as KEDO (Korean Penin- 
sula Energy Development Organization) to finance 
a $4.6-billion light-water-reactors project for North 
Korea. President Clinton’s Korean emissary, former 
Defense Secretary William Perry, successfully nego- 
tiated a temporary freeze on North Korean missile 
testing. Perry’s 1999 mission to North Korea also 
saw the United States relax most economic sanctions 
against North Korea. On October 9-12, 2000, Jo 
Myung Rok, first vice chairman of the National 
Defense Commission and head of the Political 
Bureau of the Korean People’s Army of North Korea, 
visited Clinton at the White House as a special 
envoy of Kim Jong-il. The visit was followed by Sec- 
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retary of State Madeleine Albright’s ‘historic visit to 
Pyongyang on Cctober 25, 2000. Albright and the 
North Korean leader discussed missile testing and a 
host of bilateral issues. From Pyongyang, she went 
directly to Seoul, where she immediately briefed 
Kim Dae-jung on the results of her visit to North 
Korea. Toward the end of the Clinton term, Presi- 
dent Clinton himself entertained the idea of going 
to North Korea, but the trip never took place. 

As the Kim Dae-jung administration suspected, 
once the Bush foreign policy team was assembled 
in January 2001, a hostile attitude toward North 
Korea surfaced immediately. When the politically 
moderate Colin Powell indicated that the Bush 
administration would follow the Clinton policy line 
toward North Karea, he was silenced at once by his 
hawkish colleagues in the White House. In early 
March 2001, Powell went out of his way to 
denounce North Korea as a threat and called Kim 
Jong-il a despot. 

Later in Marca, Kim Dae-jung became the first 
foreign leader to visit the Bush White House. But 
Kim's meeting with. Bush dealt a blow to his sun- 
shine policy. In a joint press conference with Kim, 
Bush embarrassed the South Korean president by 
saying that he aid not trust Kim Jong-il; Bush’s 
characterization of Kim Jong-il was taken to indi- 
cate strong disapproval of Kim Dae-jung’s engage- 
ment policy toward North Korea. 

Bush’s remarks had three immediate conse- 
quences. First, it refroze Washington—Pyongyang 
relations, which had been carefully nurtured dur- 
ing the Clinton presidency. Second, it resulted in 
the cancellation of high-level talks between the two 
Koreas as contacts between them were halted. 
North Korea reacted angrily, branding Kim Dae- 
jung a “running dog of the United States” for his 
attempt to get Washington's endorsement of his pol- 
icy. Third, the Bush administration’s hawkish atti- 
tude toward North Korea became the prime source 
of deep disagreement between President Kim Dae- 
jung and the major opposition leader, Lee Hoi- 
chang of the Grand National Party, who openly 
sided with President Bush. President Kim’s aides 
began to blame Bush's remarks about North Korea 
for the deterioration in the sunshine policy and the 
lack of movement toward reconciliation between 
the two Koreas since Bush’s inauguration (the for- 
mer unification minister told this author that if Al 
Gore had been elected president, none of this 
would have happened). Then, in his State of the 
Union address on January 29, 2002, President Bush 
singled out North Korea, along with Iran and Iraq, 
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as a member of an “axis of evil.” Many American 
and Korean experts on North Korea have called 
Bush's rhetoric “risky and ineffective,” believing that 
it needlessly antagonized North Korea and widened 
a split in the South Korean-American alliance. 

Bush’s hostile attitude toward North Korea has 
had other negative consequences for South Korea’s 
domestic politics. Liberals and leftists who have 
expressed anti-American views have become even 
more convinced that the Bush team’s reluctance to 
endorse the sunshine policy was dictated by Amer- 
ica’s vested interests. Defense contractors and con- 
servative political leaders in the United States who 
push for a United States missile defense system 
must, they believe, exaggerate North Korean threats. 
Demonizing North Korea by constantly citing crim- 
inal enterprises in that country—such as drug traf- 
ficking, terrorism, and nuclear programs—is in 
this group’s interests. 
South Korean leftists 
are convinced that 
the Defense Depart- 
ment fears that the 
normalization of North 
and South Korean 
relations and United States—North Korea relations 
could threaten the future of the United States mili- 
tary presence in Korea. Accordingly, the Bush 
administration has no immediate plans to change 
the status quo on the Korean peninsula and finds it 
useful to keep the North Korean threat alive to jus- 
tify America’s military presence in Korea. 


NORTH KOREA’S SPOKESMAN? 

Kim Dae-jung’s sunshine policy contains built- 
in weaknesses. Kim Dae-jung cannot afford to crit- 
icize Kim Jong-il because of his fear of antagonizing 
him. Kim Dae-jung has been trapped by this logic. 
Thus, his sunshine policy is built on the premise 
that North Korea will behave reasonably. But that 
cannot be guaranteed. Kim Dae-jung has taken on 
the job of point man for North Korea to make his 
sunshine policy successful. This automatically 


2Kim Dae-jung has been telling the world that North Korea 
is serious about reform and openness, as shown by Kim 
Jong-il’s frequent trips to China, which indicate that he plans 
to embrace economic reform and an open-door policy. Pres- 
ident Kim has also emphasized the importance of Kim Jong- 
ils recent reference to a new way of thinking, which echoes 
Mikhail Gorbachev's. Kim Dae-jung perhaps feels that he is 
required to say that North Korea is changing its Stalinist sys- 
tem to a market-centered system as in China, Vietnam, and 
Laos and that North Korea is following a route similar to 
China’s road to a market economy. 





Some South Koreans believe that the Kim Dae-jung 
government has better relations with North Korea 
than it does with the opposition party in South Korea. 








makes conservative South Koreans suspicious of 
Kim (in conversations with this author, many South 
Koreans in Seoul recently expressed the belief that 
Kim Dae-jung is being manipulated by North 
Korea). Kim Jong-il, they believe, has an outstand- 
ing public relations salesman: the president of 
South Korea.2 

Kim Dae-jung is also obsessed with the fear of 
provoking North Korea. A good example is the case 
of Hwang Jang Yop. Hwang, the creator of North 
Korea’s juche (self-reliance) ideology and one of the 
most powerful men in North Korea, defected to 
South Korea in 1997. Hwang told South Korea that 
Kim Jong-il is a dangerous man and that North Korea 
is poised to invade South Korea. The North’s most 
senior defector, once highly publicized and even lion- 
ized in South Korea, is now an embarrassment for 
the Kim Dae-jung government because Kim Jong-il 
denounces Hwang as 
a traitor. Hwang at 
the moment under- 
mines the sunshine 
policy (the Seoul 
government has also 
refused to send Hwang 
to the United States, which has expressed interest in 
learning about possible North Korean connections 
to international terrorist groups). 

Even as the sunshine policy dims, the frail 78- 
year-old Kim Dae-jung continues to speak out for 
it. He tells audiences that he “will relentlessly push 
for the sunshine policy” and issues appeals to the 
United States that the “engagement policy offers the 


‘best hope for peace between the two Koreas.” In his 


January 2002 New Years press conference, Kim 
warned Bush not to say anything that might upset 
the North during his visit to South Korea on Febru- 
ary 19-21, 2002. Bush toned down his harsh 
rhetoric about North Korea while visiting South 
Korea and China and expressed desire to restart 
talks with North Korea. In China, Bush solicited 
China’s help to begin a dialogue with North Korea. 
Perhaps Bush’s “axis of evil” speech will help the 
world understand the Korean situation better. His 
visit to Seoul was undoubtedly a good learning 
experience for him. | 


DIVISION WITHIN THE SOUTH 

Korea is not only divided between north and 
south: South Korea itself is deeply divided ideolog- 
ically between supporters and opponents of the 
sunshine policy. Some South Koreans believe that 
the Kim Dae-jung government has better relations 


with North Korea than it does with the opposition 
party in South Korea. President Kim possibly did 
not anticipate this. Many conservative South Kore- 
ans (including former President Kim Young-sam) 
have accused Kim of appeasing North Korea. Lee 
Hoi-chang, the Grand National Party leader and a 
possible presidential candidate, never endorsed the 
sunshine policy. During a visit to the United States 
this January, Lee criticized Kim's focus on the sun- 
shine policy. Lees politically motivated remarks and 
Bush's reference to North Korea as “evil” effectively 
sabotaged Kim Dae-jung’s sunshine policy—at least 
for the moment. | 
Those who support President Kim are convinced 
more than ever that Washington—and the Bush 
administration in particular—are the biggest obsta- 
cles to peace on the Korean peninsula. For them, 
the United States is a trouble maker in East Asia. It 
sells weapons to Taiwan to provoke China and 
exaggerates North Korean threats. Although some 
may dismiss such arguments as a minority view; 
South Korean society has changed considerably 
since the 1950-1953 Korean War. Only the gener- 
ation that remembers the Korean War openly sup- 
ports the United States and appreciates its role in 
South Korea. But the majority of South Koreans 
were born after the war and have a limited under- 
standing of why the United States fought in Korea. 
For this younger generation, North Korea’s Kim 
Jong-il looks like a dynamic leader. They root for 
him, not George W. Bush. They promote the North’s 
version of the war and politicize the allegation that 
United States army commanders ordered the 
killings of hundreds of civilians during the war. 

- This generation is convinced that the United 
States does not want the two Koreas to grow closer. 
Recent public opinion surveys by Sogang Univer- 
sity suggest that South Koreans believe the security 
threat to South Korea comes from Japan, North 
Korea, and the United States almost equally. Many 


South Koreans fear that the United States might. 


bomb North Korea. An overwhelming majority feel 
that when unification is achieved, the United States 
should withdraw its troops from South Korea if 
Korea's defense capability is adequate. 

Many South Koreans now believe that the United 
States and Japan are less cooperative and that China 
and Russia are more cooperative on the promotion 
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of peace in the Korean peninsula. Only a decade 
ago, China and Russia were intensely disliked by 
South Koreans (the recent Sogang University polls 
showed that China and Russia were not considered 
a threat to South Korea). Today, the situation has 
reversed itself. Younger-generation Koreans believe 
that America’s prolonged stay in Korea could stim- 
ulate more anti-American sentiment in the long run. 


INTER-KOREAN RELATIONS IN PERSPECTIVE 
Monitoring inter-Korean relations is like watch- 
ing the stock market. When the leaders of the two 
Koreas met in 2000, it was like the Nasdaq index at 
its peak at 5,000—a magnificent bubble. Today, the 
two Koreas’ peace index is sharply down compared 
to the high it reached in 2000. But one must not 
forget that the Nasdaq index today at 1,750 is much 
higher and therefore better than at 800. Likewise, 
until very recently contacts between the two Koreas 
hardly existed. No one can deny that the summit 
meeting, ministerial talks, exchanges of separated 
families, promotion of tourism, and a host of other 
meaningful transactions between the people of the 
two Koreas were due to the sunshine policy of 
engagement with North Korea. One cannot ignore 
that since the initiation of the sunshine policy in 
1998, harsh North Korean propaganda attacking 
South Korea and broadcast across the thirty-eighth 
parallel has ceased. Military provocations virtually 
disappeared. Meetings between officials of the two 
Koreas have become routine. Many Western nations 
have expanded diplomatic ties with North Korea. 
Although Kim Dae-jung’s sunshine policy has been 
buffeted by political turbulence, it is not dead; his 
successor can only modify his policy, not abandon 
it altogether. 
When Kim Dae-jung steps down as president in 
February 2003, as required by the constitution, 
Koreans will have learned many lessons from his 
sunshine policy. One is that the United States holds 
the key to the Kcrean question, although it denies 
it and is not quite ready to revamp or restructure 
the status quo on the Korean peninsula. Another 
lesson is that as long as South Koreans are deeply 
divided among themselves over what to do with 
North Korea and as long as the two Koreas have 
irreconcilable differences, it will be difficult for 
Koreans to decide their own fate. Lal 
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Japan’s Slow-Moving Economic Avalanche 


Scott B. MACDONALD AND JONATHAN LEMCO 


en years ago, a favorite topic for American for two or more years before it is forced to act.1 
| media pundits was the perceived economic Japan also maintains substantial savings. Equally 
threat from a mighty Japan. Japanese investors, important, most of the country’s debt is held by 
whose financial resources seemed limitless, had local investors, who traditionally have rarely pur- 
bought American icons such as Rockefeller Center, sued other options than investing in what has 
the Pebble Beach Golf Course, and Universal Stu- proved to be safe (thus far): Japanese government 
dios. Representative Helen Bentley (R.-Md.) could bonds. But a time of reckoning is coming if changes 
muse that the United States was “rapidly becoming a are not made. 


colony of Japan.” Japan's strong political leadership, 
close government-—private sector coordination, and SUMMING UP JAPAN’S CHALLENGES 
high-tech export-led growth were pronounced as the What are Japan's major challenges? 
new model for economic growth in Asia, the source 
of the “Asian Miracle.” 

A decade later the United States is the economic 
powerhouse. Rockefeller Center and Pebble Beach 
are again in American hands. More important, the 
Japanese economy, although still the second largest 
in the world, is in decline. 

Does this decline signal depression, mass unem- 
ployment, and catastrophe? In the short term it 
does not. For now Japan is too integrated into the 
world financial system and too big to fail. Instead, 
we should expect an acceleration of unemploy- 
ment, widening economic inequality, unprece- 
dented domestic debt levels, deflationary pressures, 
and feeble political efforts to address these problems 
(Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi is the first 
unabashed reformer in high office in recent mem- 
ory, although his popularity has declined recently). 
But the good news is that Japan’s foreign currency 
reserve capacity is so substantial (over $200 billion) 
that it can withstand internal and external shocks 


e Too much debt (public debt is 135 percent of 
Gcpp—$5.6 trillion—and rising). This is up from 61 
percent 10 years ago. The United States peak was 
76 percent in 1993. Debt servicing alone consumes 
35 percent of all budgetary outlays. Many private- 
sector analysts expect that public-sector debt will 
surpass 200 percent of GDP within the next two 
years, imposing an even greater drag on the 
Japanese economy. 

e Negative economic growth (down 2.1 percent 
as of September 2001). The Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development and the 
International Monetary Fund both expect that the 
Japanese economy will continue to contract in 2002 
and 2003 and show only marginal growth in 2004. 

e Unemployment is on the rise and will stay that 
way. Reflecting the structural problems of the 
Japanese economy, unemployment reached a post- 
war high of 5.6 percent in February 2002. 

e Deflation is becoming pervasive in all sectors 
of the economy. It is eroding the government's rev- 
enue base, which is contributing to the fiscal imbal- 


Scott B. MACDONALD, the director of research at Aladdin Cap- ance. Consumer prices fell 0.7 percent in 2001, the 
ital, and JONATHAN LEMCO, an analyst working in the financial fastest decline in 30 years. There is a strong sense 
services industry, are the authors of the forthcoming Soldiers, of stagnation in economic policy. Indeed, as the 
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Holy Men, and Mandarins in Twenty-First Century Asia international rating agency Moody's Investors Ser- 


oe l vice stated in February 2002: “The longer it takes 
‘For an exhaustive historical analysis of how Japan found for the government to fashion an effective policy 
itself in its current predicament, see Richard Katz, Japan: The 


System that Soured—The Rise and Fall of the Japanese Eco- response to deflation, the more complicated solv- 
nomic Miracle (Armonk: N.Y.: M. E. Sharpe, 1998). ing other economic problems becomes.” 
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e Weak and technically insolvent banks. Many 
banks have so many nonperforming loans (NPLs) 
that they just will not lend. The government con- 
servatively puts NPLs at 4.3 trillion yen or 8 percent 
of GDP. Private-sector analysts believe this number 
is much higher. The nex problem has crippled con- 
ventional monetary policy and limited the benefits 
of aggressive government spending. - 

e An ineffective and inequitable taxation system. 
The country’s corporate and individual taxes are 
high; even the ministry of economy, trade, and 
industry acknowledges that heavy taxes are the 
largest factor prompting major companies to shift 
manufacturing offshore. 

e Many corporations have suspect financial 
strength but are sustained by government subsidies. 
The government continues to be reluctant to allow 
companies to fail, especially those in the agricultural, 
construction, and retail sectors. These “walking 
dead” or “zombie” companies are another substan- 
tial drag on the economy. 

¢ The government tends to prefer state-guided 
solutions to business problems rather than market- 
driven resolutions. In early 2002, Snow Brands, a 
struggling dairy and food company, was unable to 
overcome a mislabeling scandal. As the company 
went through its third restructuring plan, it came 
under pressure for considering a friendly takeover 
bid from Swiss multinational Nestlé, with which it 
has a joint venture. Instead, the government guided 
three of the country’s agricultural cooperatives to 
help Snow Brands, while it was suggested that its 
banks forgive or generously restructure debt. 
Although the ministry of agriculture was to later 
reverse its position about foreign equity involve- 
ment, the tendency remains for government guid- 
ance in finding a solution. | 

e The government seems resigned to a stock 
market slide, although in a measured fashion. The 
downturn in the economy, a lack of investor confi- 
dence, and poor (albeit improving) transparency 
and disclosure in the corporate world clearly are 
negative influences on the stock market. The gov- 
ernment has established a fund to buy shares on the 
market to slow the process of stock market decline 


*Moody’s singled out the yen rating and not the foreign 
currency rating, which is Aal and stable, because the bulk of 
Japan's debt is in yen and held by Japanese investors. This is 
an important distinction, especially since Japanese investors 
have remained willing to buy Japanese government bonds 
despite the economic deterioration, as opposed to foreigners, 
who have in the past more easily panicked and dumped 
troubled securities. 
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and help provide support for banks that sell stock 
to improve their financial situation. While this cre- 
ates a brake for a stock market collapse, it still does 
not address the fundamental structural problems 
facing the Japanese economy. 

e The Japanese currency, the yen, may be the 
world’s strongest, but it also has a more dubious dis- 
tinction: it may also buy the least amount of goods. 
Japanese consumers live in the world’s most expen- 
sive country. Labor and other costs are extremely 
high, which provides a further disincentive for inter- 
national investment in Japan. Indeed, even Japanese 
companies are leaving Japan for cheaper labor costs 
in countries such as China and Mexico. Although 
the yen is likely to weaken (possibly to Y150 to 
US$1 by the end of 2002) as the Japanese govern- 
ment tries to help slow the decline of the current 
account surplus and rekindle export growth, it will 
remain one of the world’s strongest currencies. 


The many challenges facing Japan are daunting. 
Yet the government apparently will not make any 
dramatic policy moves until the economy or the 
financial system actually reaches what it considers 
the “danger point.” Officials have repeatedly pledged 
radical action in the case of a crisis while denying 
that a crisis exists at present. In fact, senior public 
servants frequently see it as in their interest to stifle 
the reform effort. Consequently, the policy track is 
characterized by tinkering, while the macroeco- 
nomic fundamentals steadily grow worse. 

The long list of challenges Japan faces is slowly 
eroding confidence inside the country. A new twist 
is that the Japanese people are now second-guess- 
ing the government. The price of gold, the favored 
instrument of those fearing downward volatility, 
was at a two-year high in February 2002. Accord- 
ing to stories in the Japanese press, growing num- 
bers of Japanese are buying gold and taking it home 
as a hedge against possible bank failures. Many 
Japanese believe that gold stored under the mattress 
is probably a safer investment than money or gold 
in a bank, which could fail in the not-too-distant 
future. The collapse of the mid-sized Ishikawa Bank 
in December 2001 clearly spooked many Japanese 
and made gold appear a safe option. 

The international investment community is well 
aware of Japans problems. In February 2002, 
Moody’s Investors Service put Japans Aa3 yen- 
denominated debt on watch for a possible down- 
grade, possibly to as low as A2. If this were to occur, 
the world’s second-largest economy would be rated 
at the same level as such second- or third-tier 
economies as Cyprus, Greece, Latvia, and Mauritius.2 
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THE CORE PROBLEM 

Japan’s many challenges reflect a core problem: 
the Gordian knot of special-interest politics at the 
center of a system based on coordination and stabil- 
ity. The Liberal Democratic Party’s long period of 
rule from the 1950s to the present with only a few 
short interruptions has stemmed from its ability to 
provide stability based on policy coordination 
between the public and private sectors. This has 
appealed to many Japanese, especially those in parts 
of the economy that sought and received protection 
from outside competition: retail companies, con- 
struction firms, and agriculture. In all fairness, the 
system initially worked well, providing strong eco- 
nomic growth from which everyone benefited. It was 
difficult to argue that the 9.3 percent annual growth 
rate in the 1956-1973 period and the 4.1 percent 
growth rate in the 1975-1991 period were bad. 

Yet, while some economic sectors were pushed 
to compete in the rough-and-tumble international 
markets, the protected areas were allowed to plod 
along, never developing competitive instincts. As 
Japan became a world leader in automobiles and 
electronics, it maintained an inefficient retail sec- 
tor, a high-cost and consumer-unfriendly agricul- 
tural sector, and a bloated construction sector, 
highly dependent on the public sector for ongoing 
largesse. The banks were an important component 
of this system, providing loans and keeping many 
weaker companies afloat by loose accounting stan- 
dards. Banks were willing to keep the “zombie” 
companies from bankruptcy by providing even 
more loans or not categorizing the companies as 
troubled. These government-guided bailouts con- 
tinue today because Tokyo is unwilling to handle 
the alternative: mass joblessness in a nation with a 
mediocre social safety net. Cleaning up all the bad 
borrowers would swell the ranks of the unem- 
ployed by 3 million to 4 million people, or 6 per- 
cent of the total workforce. Of course, the current 
policy of “muddling through” has already cost 2 
million jobs since 1997. 

The Lpr’s ability to raise considerable cash from 
its key supporters was another key element in the 
coordination and stability system. As political his- 
torian Richard L. Sims notes, the “LDP, either as a 
party or through its various factions and Diet mem- 
bers, acquired enormous funds—far beyond the 
amounts which rival parties could raise—notably 
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2000), p. 337. 


from big business, the construction industry, and 
numerous small businesses which owed gratitude 
to LDP politicians or sought their aid.”3 

Today we are seeing the gradual fragmentation of 
the coordination and stability system. The end of the 
bubble economy (the period during the 1980s that 
witnessed a massive rise in stock market and real 
estate prices) left the Japanese economy in a weak- 
ened condition, increasingly less able to handle the 
demands of the protected economy. At the same 
time, international competition has grown, demands 
for less protection of the Japanese domestic market 
have increased (including a Sino-Japanese trade dis- 
pute in late 2001 and early 2002 over the access of 
Chinese agricultural goods), and the banking system 
threatens to collapse unless propped up by govern- 
ment assistance. 


KOIZUMI’S PROMISE 

In April 2001, Prime Minister Koizumi took 
office with strong public support, a call for reform, 
and a hopeful international audience. His reform 
program aimed to remodel Japan into a more pow- 
erful, competitive, and taxpayer-friendly economy. 
Along these lines he advocated fiscal rehabilitation 
(addressing the budget deficit and growing public- 
sector debt), dealing with the nonperforming loans 
in the banking system, and public corporation 
reform. The last included the abolition or privati- 
zation of 62 public corporations out of.a total of 
163. It also entailed reform of the postal banking 
system, long one of the major repositories for 
Japanese savers. 

Koizumi and his team of reformers faced consid- 
erable opposition from within the LDP, the bureau- 
cracy, and those businesses that would be affected 
by the reduced government largesse incorporated in 
fiscal reform. Consequently, Koizumi was forced to 
make a number of compromises with the conserva- 
tives and party fence-sitters to pass legislation, 
which subsequently was watered down and less 
effective than initially envisioned. For example, only 
17 corporations are to be abolished and 45 others 
privatized, but over lengthy periods of time. At the 
same time, the banking sector continued to have 
massive problems with bad loans. Despite an 
improvement in dealing with old bad debt, new bad 
loans multiplied as the economy shifted in late 2001 
into its third recession in five years (that is, for the 
third time in five years, Japan experienced two con- 
secutive quarters of negative economic growth). 

While the reform effort was to restructure the 
economy, the central bank pledged on February 10, 


2002 to loosen monetary policy. But because the dis- 
count rate is zero percent and the Bank of Japan has 
already extended so much cheap credit, the banking 
sector cannot absorb any more. The banks, saddled 
with many troubled loans, have little appetite to lend. 
Moreover, potential customers have other options: 
foreign banks (for the large and still financially sound 
companies), local finance companies, and new non- 
bank finance institutions. 


THINKING POST-KOIZUMI? 

Prime Minister Koizumi sought to break with 
Japan's system of coordination and stability and move 
the country to a more open, more market-driven 
economy. This also implied a shift in the country’s 
political life to greater transparency and careful 
weighing of public opinion. But Koizumi increas- 
ingly appears boxed in by conservative LDP factions 
that oppose his reform plan. He can expect little sup- 
port from his coalition partners, New Komieto and 
the New Conserva- 
tive Party, or from 
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attend a summit held in Tokyo on the reconstruc- 
tion of Afghanistan. 

Tanaka's ouster at the hands of LDP conservatives 
was immediately reflected in a downward shift in 
Koizumi’s popularity in opinion polls from 85.6 
percent in December 2001 to 55.6 percent in early 
February 2002. Opinion polls taken shortly after 
Tanaka's sacking also showed that 62 percent dis- 
agreed with the action. For Koizumi, the fall in 
public opinion indicated a loss of leverage over LDP 
conservatives. As Minoru Morita, a political analyst 
noted in the February 4, 2002 Nikkei Weekly,- 
“Koizumi won't be able to control the Liberal 
Democratic Party’s Old Guard, who oppose his 
reform plans, if his popularity continues to slide. 
The extremely high public approval ratings have 
been his strongest weapon to a his fragile 
power base with the LDP.” 

Prime Minister Koizumi remains committed to 
his reform agenda, A the formidable opposition 

he faces. The nose- 
dive in his approval 


the largely ineffec- Despite the gloom and doom hanging over the Japanese ratings does not 


tual opposition. 
It was because of 


landscape, the private sector offers a glimmer of hope. 


derive from public 
dissatisfaction with 





the efforts of con- 

servative LDP members that Foreign Minister 
Makiko Tanaka left Koizumi’s cabinet earlier this 
year, dealing another blow to the fragile unity of the 
Koizumi team. Highly popular with women voters 
and in her electoral region, Tanaka, the daughter of 
one of Japan’s former prime ministers and long- 
dominant political players, was brought to the for- 
eign ministry to refashion Japan’s foreign policy and 
clean it up. The foreign ministry since January 2001 
has been the focus of several investigations, initi- 
ated by a scandal involving the long-running 
embezzlement of discretionary funds by a ministry 
official. Other scandals had followed. Tanaka, how- 
ever, was disliked by foreign ministry bureaucrats, 
who had little intention of lending their support to 
a cleanup of the ministry. Moreover, powerful 
members of the LDP, in particular, Muneo Suzuki, 
thought little of interfering in the ministry and 
attempting to impose their own stamp on foreign 
policy. Hence Tanaka was constantly upended by 
the bureaucrats. Offhand comments were leaked to 
the press, causing an embarrassment on more than 
one occasion. The media, with its allies in the LDP, 
was more than happy to comply in seeking to bring 
down the foreign minister. Finally, on January 29, 
2002, Koizumi forced Tanaka to resign over the 
trivial issue of two NGOs not being allowed to 


the reform agenda, 
but is the popular reaction to the firing of the foreign 
minister. (Tanaka has, however, expressed her con- 
tinued support for Koizumi since her resignation.) 
Koizumi will likely be sustained in office through 
2002 and possibly beyond because the economy has 
not yet collapsed. Although public-sector debt is 
expected to climb to 140 percent of Gpp by the end 
of the 2002 fiscal year (March 31), the economy will 
continue to contract and unemployment will climb 
further upward. Undoubtedly, the government will 
resort to tinkering to stop a stock market and bank 
meltdown. The government's stock market buying 
fund may buy stocks dumped into the Nikkei by the 
banks as they seek to raise cash. The government 
also is likely to inject capital into major banks that 
are threatening to collapse. And major corporations 
are likely to receive some form of government- 
guided assistance to postpone bankruptcies. This is 
geared in particular to help fend off further collapses 
in the retail and construction sectors, in sharp con- 
trast to the United States, which recently let major 
retailer Kmart file for Chapter 11 bankruptcy. 
Koizumi thus will continue in office for the fore- 
seeable future. This is especially the case since no 
major rival appears to be on the political landscape, 
with the possible exception of former Prime Min- 
ister Ryutaro Hashimoto. Hashimoto, however, 
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lacks popular support, which has become increas- ` 


ingly important to hold office. The public hardly 
puts much more trust in LDP conservatives or the 
Opposition Liberal Party, which may be on the 
verge of falling apart due to internal conflicts. The 
bottom line to understanding the economic crisis 
facing Japan is the lack of urgency on the part of 
the Japanese political elite to deal with it. It 
requires too much work and reordering of the 
political economy. 

Koizumi does have one additional card to play to 
prolong his tenure as prime minister—nationalism. 
Although both the reform and the conservative fac- 
tions of the LDP have different views of economic 
policy, they share a growing sense of Japanese 
nationalism. Moreover, many around Koizumi 
espouse a “new nationalism,” which can be broadly 
defined as economically progressive with regard to 
the required structural reforms, a need for a more 
entrepreneurial business culture and a more open 
economy, and a desire to see Japan take steps to 
convert its economic strengths into political and 
military power. This does not imply the creation of 
a militaristic culture similar to that of the 1930s, but 
it does mean a more assertive Japan in regional and 
international affairs, complete with a real modern 
army as opposed to the Self Defense Forces. This 
group also would like to see an end to the Ameri- 
can military presence on Japanese soil and a 
stronger policy line toward China and North Korea. 
Without any other glue to keep a government 
together, the LDP may opt for a stronger form of 
nationalism, which would probably play well at 
home, but complicate relations with China, the 
Koreas, and the United States. 


HOPE FROM THE PRIVATE SECTOR 

Despite the gloom and doom hanging over the 
Japanese landscape, the private sector offers a glim- 
mer of hope. The wrenching economic downturn 
is gradually leading to three developments: consol- 
idation, a shifting of operations overseas, and 
greater domestic pressure for deregulation. All three 
developments are largely positive, although there is 
some angst over the “hollowing out” of Japanese 
industry to China and other parts of Asia. 

The consolidation of various sectors of the econ- 
omy is a painful yet necessary process. While the 
agricultural, construction, and retail sectors con- 
tinue to maintain some clout with the government, 
other parts of the economy are carrying out struc- 
tural adjustments. In the auto, electronics, and high- 


tech sectors, capital expenditures and workforces are 
being reduced. In the brewing, chemical, insurance, 
and steel sectors, mergers are occurring more 
rapidly. In many cases, companies have decided that 
mergers are preferable to bankruptcy. Even in the 
banking sector, the number of banks is shrinking, 
especially in areas outside the major cities. 

The consolidation process does offer some hope 
but it must be allowed to run its course, which 
should include the downsizing of bloated work- 
forces, the reduction of government assistance, and 
the introduction of more measures to deregulate the 
business environment. In this area, legislation has 
been passed to improve transparency and the dis- 
closure of corporate information, and to provide a 
better corporate governance and a more clearly 
defined and market-friendly path to bankruptcy. Yet 
considerably more must be done in these areas, 
especially since a gap continues to divide what is 
passed as law and how it is put into practice. 

Japan must also do more to encourage the cre- 
ation of a vibrant sector of small and medium-sized 
enterprises that can compete globally. This has been 
a major factor in the long economic boom in the 
United States during the 1990s and a source of con- 
siderable technological innovation, which continues 
to positively impact productivity trends. Currently 
the small and medium-sized business sector in Japan 
is being hit hard by the recession, the lack of cost- 
efficiencies due to longstanding protectionism, and 
a lack of credit needed to augment productivity. 
Without further development of this sector, a 
Japanese recovery will take that much longer. 


THE SLOW-MOVING AVALANCHE 

Japan has been defined in the postwar era by its 
economic development—development that over- 
came the trauma of defeat and resulted in one of the 
world’s most affluent societies. It also made Japan 
the leading economic power in Asia, dominating 
regional trade and finance. The danger for Japan is 
that when the unprecedented economic crisis that 
has gripped the country for nearly a decade really 
hits home sometime in the near future, all claims to 
past success will ring hollow. Much can be said for 
policies that promote coordination and stability, but 
not if they result in economic collapse. Japan 
remains prosperous. But when Japan’s sense of eco- 
nomic security is truly threatened, the Japanese 
people will demand concerted action. This may halt 
the slow-moving avalanche. If not, the world will 
feel Japan's collapse. = 





Almost all the East Asian economies have recaptured the economic momentum 
disrupted by the 1997 financial crisis in the region. Although that momentum 
was slowed with the global economic downturn in 2001, the process of financial 








and corporate rebuilding and restructuring in response to the crisis has not. 
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Post-Crisis Asia: 
Economic Recovery and the Challenges Ahead 
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nomic collapse in mid-1997, even the most opti- 
mistic predictions gave at least a decade before 
Asia could fully recover.! Yet in early 2000, an IMF 
study triumphantly noted that the “financial crises 
that erupted in Asia beginning in mid-1997 are now 
behind us and the economies are recovering strongly.” 
Indeed, the economic recovery between the sec- 
ond quarter of 1999 and the last quarter of 2000 
was simply astounding. South Korea, Thailand, 
Malaysia, and the Philippines notched growth rates 
equal to or above those just before the crisis. South 
Korea made the biggest gain, its GDP growing by a 
whopping 10.7 percent in 1999 and 11.2 percent in 
the first half of 2000—this from a contraction of 6.7 
percent in 1998. In September 1999, a two-year-old 
IMF-prescribed program for South Korea was 
brought to an end by the South Korean government 
(an IMF program for Thailand also terminated that 
month). South Korea also stopped drawing funds 
from the IMF, and in August 2000 completed repay- 
ment of a $19.5-billion mF loan almost three years 
ahead of schedule. By March 2000, South Korea had 
accumulated such substantial reserves (from $9 bil- 
lion at the end of 1997 to about $83 billion) that 
the international rating agencies restored the coun- 
trys sovereign rating to investment grade (by Octo- 
ber 2001, Korea’s foreign exchange reserves stood 
at $100.4 billion). 


|: the aftermath of East Asia’s spectacular eco- 
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Hong Kongs recovery has been equally impres- 
sive. First-quarter growth in 2000 was 14.3 per- 
cent, followed by 10.8 percent in the second 
quarter. GDP growth in Singapore was 5.4 percent 
in 1999, partly the result of rising productivity lev- 
els. Moreover, Singapore experienced rapid growth 
in its information technology industry—no doubt 
benefiting from the government's policy to trans- 
form the island republic into a “wired” economy. 
Malaysia, the Philippines, and Thailand grew at 
5.4, 3.2, and 5.2 percent, respectively, in the first 
quarter of 2000. Only Indonesia continues to lag 
behind. Indonesia, however, experienced a dra- 
matic output contraction of 13.2 percent in 1998, 
so its real Gop growth of 0.23 percent in 1999 was a 
significant milestone. Moreover, the rupiah 
strengthened to about 7,450 to the dollar in mid- 
2000. And inflation, which peaked at 82 percent in 
September 1998, had declined to about 1.7 percent 
in December 1999. 

Other indicators of the regionwide recovery 
include the steady return of capital. For example, 
portfolio equity investment flows have stabilized 
and turned positive with $8 billion in aggregate 
inflows between 1999 and 2000. Foreign direct 
investment (FDI) flows have also been positive, 
largely due to sharply depreciated asset values and 
exchange rates, including the relaxation of foreign 
ownership rules, which have encouraged mergers 
and acquisitions. The latter has been most pro- 
nounced in South Korea. In fact, South Korea, 
which was almost closed to FDI before the crisis, 
received $15.5 billion in outside investment in 
1999, five times the 1996 inflow. By early 2000, the 
current accounts of South Korea, Indonesia, Thai- 
land, and Malaysia were all positive, foreign cur- 
rency liabilities, especially those with short 
maturities had decreased, and exchange rate mis- 
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alignments had been largely corrected. What 
explains the remarkable economic recovery? 

First, a massive financial injection totaling some 
$35 billion provided by the mF in 1998 and 1999, 
and some $85 billion committed (although not all 
of this actually materialized) by other multilateral 
and bilateral sources, helped restore investor confi- 
dence and stop further economic hemorrhaging, 
especially massive currency depreciation. In South 
Korea, an increase in foreign equity participation in 
the financial sector has provided an additional 
source of inflows. Balance of payments surpluses 
have allowed the crisis-hit countries to accumulate 
additional international reserves and let currencies 
appreciate gradually. 

Second, financial crises do not necessarily 
destroy the capacity for economic growth. Although 
the Asian financial crisis exacted a heavy toll in 
terms of lost output and socioeconomic disloca- 
tions, it did not destroy East Asia’s industrial and 
manufacturing infrastructure and its productive 
capacities. The significant investments these coun- 
tries made in physical plant and equipment served 
them well as the global l 
economy picked up. 





important buffer against global recession. Japan, con- 
versely, has failed to live up to expectations as the 
engine behind the regional economies. Although pos- 
itive growth in Japan in the first half of 1999 began 
to stimulate recovery in the region, it was short lived. 
The return to negative growth (-0.5 percent in 2001) 
weakened the stimulus to regional exports that oth- 
erwise would have been created by the stronger 
yen. Moreover, the Japanese government's growth 
stimulus from the 1999 fiscal package has dwin- 
dled. The growth forecast for 2002 has been 
marked down to 0.5 percent, partly reflecting the 
global economic slowdown, but also the continu- 
ing weakness of consumer confidence and under- 
lying problems with the financial system. Although 
growing intra-Asian trade and demand from the 
European Union are expected to help fill the void, 
over the long term, Japan’s recovery is undoubtedly 
crucial to the region’s recovery. 

Fourth, the Asian crisis was not a current 
account, but a capital account, crisis. Conventional 
current account crises are caused by the deteriora- 
tion of domestic macroeconomic fundamentals, 
such as price inflation, 
fiscal deficits, and low 


Third, domestic fiscal Weaknesses in the financial and corporate sectors rates of saving. A cap- 


stimulus and a rebuild- 
ing of inventories, com- 
bined with favorable 
external developments, provided Asia’s sagging 
export sector a much-needed boost. Specifically, the 
3 percent growth in global output greatly stimulated 
the initially suppressed demand for goods and ser- 
vices produced in Asia. Most important, as the nega- 
tive effects of the 1996-1998 global electronics 
downturn gradually reversed, the South Korean, 
Malaysian, Thai, and Singaporean economies, which 
depend heavily on the manufacture and exports of 
electronics, including information technology-—related 
products, received a boost. The Korean recovery was 
also helped substantially by external demand for cars 
and semiconductors. Moreover, in all four countries, 
service-sector output grew strongly because of 
growth in telecommunications, wholesale and retail 
trade, and financial services. 

Before the global economic slowdown (which 
began ostensibly in the last quarter of 2000, coupled 
with the uncertainty produced by September 11), the 
United States economy had played an important role 
in supporting global demand, accounting for more 
than 50 percent of the growth of global demand. 
While this was reflected in record United States cur- 
rent account deficits, this deficit proved to be an 


were at the heart of the Asian crisis. ~ 


ital account crisis is 
characterized by mas- 
sive international cap- 
ital inflows, usually large enough to surpass the 
underlying current account deficit and composed 
mainly of short-term borrowing denominated in for- 
eign currencies. This leads to currency and matu- 
rity mismatches, which adversely affect the balance 
sheets of domestic financial institutions. 

Thus a dual financial crisis arises: a currency cri- 
sis due to currency mismatch that leads to interna- 
tional liquidity problems, and a domestic banking 
crisis resulting in credit contraction. During the 
Asian crisis; the swing of international capital from 
inflows to outflows amounted to more than 20 per- 
cent of pP in Thailand. Currency depreciation fur- 
ther aggravated the balance sheets of corporations 
by inflating the value of liabilities in domestic cur- 
rency terms, thereby precipitating a currency and 
banking crisis. Further, an imbalance developed 
between high levels of short-term foreign debt and 
low foreign-exchange reserves. As the investor panic 
(both foreign and domestic) that partly triggered the 
crisis abated, capital once again started to return to 
Asia. More important, FD1 dominates the composi- 
tion of net private flows, representing about 82 per- 
cent of the total. This has allowed the economies to 


rebuild their official international reserves, reduce 
their external liabilities, and strengthen their cur- 
rencies and external current account positions. 

Fifth, prudent monetary and fiscal policy—some 
domestically inspired and some promoted by the 
IMF—has acted as an important catalyst for recovery. 
For example, in South Korea, Thailand, and Malaysia, 
money-market interest rates have been broadly 
unchanged since mid-1999, remaining at levels sig- 
nificantly below those observed before the crisis. 
Lower interest rates helped reduce the pressure on 
heavily indebted corporations and helped contain the 
nonperforming loan problem. With regard to fiscal 
policy, in South Korea a supplementary budget 
adopted in August 1999 provided a much-needed 
additional stimulus while targeting a consoli- 
dated central government deficit of 5 percent of 
GDP for 1999. 

Sixth, luck has played an important role in Asia’s 
recovery, just as it compounded underlying prob- 
lems in 1997. In particular, while the El Niño and 
La Nifia weather phenomena devastated agricul- 
tural production in 1997 and 1998, the favorable 
weather conditions since 1999 have helped Indone- 
sia and the Philippines reap bumper crops of rice 
and other basic agricultural commodities. In addi- 
tion to creating agricultural employment, it has also 
eased burdens on the overstretched social safety 
nets and enabled vulnerable households to better 
meet their consumption needs. 


THE GLOBAL ECONOMIC SLOWDOWN 

The last quarter of 2000 saw most East Asian 
countries experience a sharp economic slowdown. 
The deterioration of the external environment, due 
in large part to the downturn in the United States 
economy, was exacerbated by the September 11 ter- 
rorist attacks. These have made the global economic 
downturn deeper, longer, and more broad-based 
than anticipated. Those countries that are closely 
linked to the global economy through trade and 
capital flows have been more adversely affected 
than those where these linkages are weaker. In par- 
ticular, Asian countries with a heavier dependence 
on manufacturing (the production and export of 
electronics in particular) have seen a larger decline 
in growth. For example, South Korea’s manufactur- 
ing sector grew by only 1.5 percent in the first three 
quarters of 2001,. compared to an average growth of 
more than 18 percent between 1999 and 2000. Sim- 
ilarly, in Malaysia, the manufacturing sector actu- 
ally shrank by 4 percent in the first three quarters 
of 2001, whereas the average growth rate was 17.4 
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percent in the previous two years. Singapore’s man- 
ufacturing shrank by 9 percent in the first three 
quarters of 2001, from an average growth rate of 


.more than 14 percent in the previous two years. To 


varying degrees, the decelerating export demand 
has been accompanied by softening domestic 
demand. Indeed, slowing growth and the sharp 
decline in stock prices have adversely affected both 
consumer confidence and business investment. 

The impact of the economic slowdown has been 
reflected in growth rates. In the first three quarters 
of 2001, Indonesia, South Korea, Malaysia, the 
Philippines, and Thailand together grew by only 2.5 
percent. This represents a sharp deceleration from 
the 7.8 percent growth they achieved in the first 
three quarters of 2000. Even resilient Singapore saw 
its GDP decline by 0.6 percent in the first three quar- 
ters of 2001, compared to 9.5 percent growth in the 
corresponding period in 2000. The impact of the 
global slowdown on China has been moderate, 
partly because of its lower dependence on informa- 
tion technology exports and partly because of a 
series of substantial fiscal stimulus measures that 
have been implemented over the last four years. 
Thus, China posted a growth rate of 7.6 percent in 
the first three quarters of 2001. 

Another negative impact was the result of the 
sharp rise in oil prices in the first six months of 
2001. Although prices have since leveled off, poten- 
tial oil price instability remains a major concern. The 
price rise was something of a mixed blessing. It has 
worked in favor of net exporters of oil such as 
Indonesia and Malaysia, but against net importers 
such as South Korea, Taiwan, the Philippines, and 
Thailand (in the case of Indonesia, the net effect of 
higher oil prices on the government’ fiscal position 
is unlikely to be substantial because increased gov- 
ernment revenues -will be partially offset by the 
higher costs of the government fuel subsidy). 
According to a 2001 Merrill Lynch report, South 
Korea is most vulnerable to rising international 
crude oil prices among Asian countries. The report 
noted that South Korea's oil consumption rose nearly 
90 percent between 1990 and 1998 (compared with 
an increase of 9 percent for the United States in the 
same time period). Korea’s current account balance, 
the report argues, would deteriorate significantly if 
oil prices rose again or remain unpredictable. 

Another negative: the rebounds in East Asian 
equity markets in 1999 declined gradually in 2000, 
but sharply eroded following the September 11 
attacks. The drop in equity markets has been influ- 
enced by external and domestic factors. Externally, 
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rising United States interest rates have triggered 
downward adjustments in global equity markets, 
while increased capital outflows have contributed 
to the decline in stock prices. Overall, all this has 
had an adverse impact on regional markets. 
Another factor that has influenced regional equity 
markets is the worldwide corrections in prices of 
information technology stocks since the second 
quarter of 2000. The inforrnation technology sector 
in the affected Asian countries has expanded in 
recent years, increasing their exposure to fluctua- 
tions in information technology stock prices. 

Does the drop in equity markets and the gradual 
currency depreciations mean that another crisis is 
brewing? At this point the answer is no for a num- 
ber of reasons. First, almost all the crisis-affected 
countries now run current account surpluses. Sec- 
ond, foreign exchange reserves have improved sig- 
nificantly and more than cover the entire short-term 
external debt. In fact, the short-term-to-total-debt 
ratios and total external-debt-to-Gpp ratios are now. 
lower than those seen at the height of the 1997 cri- 
sis. Third, the magnitude of net private capital out- 
flows is nowhere near as large as it was in 1997 and 
1998. Fourth, the composition of capital being 
withdrawn is also different. In 1997 and 1998, the 
main problem was the nonrenewal of short-term 
credit by banks and widespread investor- panic. 
Now the problem is scheduled debt repayments and 
the slowdown or withdrawal of foreign direct 
investment and portfolio capital. Fifth, the ratio of 
money supply to foreign exchange’ reserves 
(another indicator of a country’s vulnerability to a 
currency crisis) has improved, and capital adequacy 
ratios and profitability of banks are slowly recover- 
ing. Finally, as noted earlier, the 1997 crisis was pri- 
marily a capital account crisis that was exacerbated 
by pegged, and ultimately unsustainable, exchange 
rates. Since then, most East Asian countries have 
moved toward more flexible exchange-rate regimes, 
which should enable them to adjust to external 
shocks more smoothly. 


RESTRUCTURING AND REFORMS: 
ACHIEVEMENTS AND CHALLENGES 
As is now well known, weaknesses in the finan- 
cial and corporate sectors were at the heart of the 
Asian crisis. This situation developed because rapid 
financial liberalization had outpaced institutional- 
legal capacities. Vulnerabilities accumulated and put 
at risk the solvency of large parts of the economy. 
Reforming these sectors has been a top priority for 
individual state governments. The crisis-affected 


countries have followed differing approaches to 
financial and corporate sector restructuring. The res- 
olution of financial system distress happens in two 
phases: “containment” and “restructuring.” The con- 
tainment or “distress resolution” phase occurs with 
the onset of a financial crisis, when there is a major 
loss of confidence in the financial system. The key 
aim during this phase is to quickly stabilize the 
financial system and prevent a credit crunch. The 
usual strategy is to provide large-scale liquidity sup- 
port to financial institutions and limit losses by clos- 
ing unviable banks. The crisis-affected Asian 
countries are now well beyond the containment 
stage. Currently in the restructuring and rehabilita- 
tion phase, the governments of Indonesia, Korea, 
Malaysia, and Thailand have intervened in nonviable 
financial institutions, recapitalized some of the viable 
but weak institutions, and have begun to take steps 
to improve prudential regulation and supervision. 

In South Korea, because of the extremely tight 
liquidity conditions prevailing in late 1997 and 
early 1998, many of the country’s banks encoun- 
tered difficulty refinancing their maturing obliga- 
tions. To avoid large-scale bank defaults, the 
government in March 1998 offered to guarantee the 
short-term debts incurred by Korean banks. This 
guarantee was provided in the form of an 
“exchange offer” under which creditors were per- 
mitted to exchange short-term bank debt for newly 
issued one- to three-year government-guaranteed 
loans. As a result, among the crisis-affected coun- 
tries, Korea has made the most progress in financial 
restructuring; debt-equity ratios have fallen by 
about half since 1997. The Indonesian government 
later used a similar exchange offer as a model to 
carry out a bank debt-exchange program. The 
Malaysian and Thai governments have fostered 
banking consolidation through the liquidation of 
weak banks, mergers of viable banks, the strength- 
ening of the capital base of the surviving institu- 
tions, and the creation of a mechanism for the 
disposal of nonperforming loans. 

The transfer of problem loans from banks’ bal- 
ance sheets to asset management companies (AMCs) 
has accounted for a significant part of the improve- 
ment in the nonperforming loan ratios since the 
financial crisis. Both Thailand and Malaysia have 
created new institutions similar to Indonesia’s 
Indonesian Bank Restructuring Agency (IBRA) and 
Asset Management Unit to manage the bank- 
restructuring process. Overall, Malaysia has been 
relatively successful in taking over nonperforming 
loans. By the end of 1999, recapitalization require- 


ments for the financial sector had been largely met, 
and the ratio of nonperforming to total loans in the 
financial system had fallen to around 25 percent. 

Thailand has opted for a strategy of virtually clos- 
ing the nonbank financial sector but letting banks 
deal with problem loans on a decentralized basis. 
This means that commercial banks have to meet 
Bank for International Settlements capital adequacy 
ratios by raising additional capital, including from 
foreign investors. To facilitate this, the Thai govern- 
ment has increased the limit of foreign ownership 
from 25 percent to 100 percent of total equity. While 
four banks were sold in 1998-1999 to foreign banks, 
privatization has remained slow and hesitant. As of 
September 2001, nonperforming loans in the bank- 
ing sector stood at 12.9 percent of total outstanding 
loans, representing a decline from 17.9 percent in 
December 2000. Much of the improvement, how- 
ever, is the result of the transfer of impaired assets 
of state-owned banks to AMcs—and only partly due 
to the progress of corporate debt restructuring. 
In effect, distressed assets in the entire financial 
system, including those transferred to AMCs, remain 
at 25.3 percent 
of total loans. 

In Indonesia, 
financial-sector 
restructuring is 
lagging, partly 
because the financial distress induced by the crisis 
has been deeper and more widespread and the fis- 
cal resources are constrained by the massive debt- 
servicing costs arising from the recapitalization of 
the banking sector. The ratio of nonperforming 
loans to total loans remains high. Most of the finan- 
cial sector is still in a precarious position, and less 
than 30 percent of the banking system remains pri- 
vately held. Financial-sector restructuring in 
Indonesia needs to remain focused on operational 
restructuring of the state banks and moving ahead 
with loan-recovery efforts. 

Clearly much still needs to be done. Inadequate 
regulation, weak supervision of financial institutions, 
poor accounting standards and disclosure rules, out- 
moded laws, and weak corporate governance remain 
a problem. Moreover, most banks are still heavily 
burdened with large volumes of nonperforming 
loans, many of which may ultimately have a rela- 
tively low recovery rate. A large number of corpora- 
tions still have debt levels beyond their capacity to 
service and inefficient investments that are econom- 
ically nonviable. The red in the balance sheets of 
banks and corporations is huge, and it will take some 





The East Asian economies must push ahead 
the ongoing process of market opening and deregulation. 
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time to write off problem loans and failed invest- 
ments. Given this, effectively tackling the high lev- 
els of nonperforming loans and corporate debt is the 
biggest challenge facing these economies. Indeed, 
to minimize the risks, financial-sector restructuring 
needs to be accelerated. Restructuring should 
be multipronged, with governments working to 
improve the prudential regulation and supervision 
of financial intermediaries, to introduce new stan- 
dards for data dissemination, and to implement cor- 
porate-bankruptcy reforms. This may include closing 
insolvent institutions or merging them into viable 
entities, recapitalizing viable but illiquid institutions, 
and developing a framework for debt resolution. 
Overall, the recapitalization of commercial banks, 
improved loan recovery, and asset sales must receive 
top priority. The resulting revenue will greatly help 
offset the high budgetary cost of restructuring. 

East Asian governments have pursued various 
approaches to corporate restructuring. One popular 
voluntary method has involved mergers and acqui- 
sitions (M&As). The number of M&As, particularly 
those that are cross-border, have increased sharply in 
the crisis-affected 
countries. Total 
cross-border 
M&As—defined 
as acquisitions 
of more than 50 
percent of equity by foreign investors—increased 
from some $3 billion in 1996 to about $22 billion in 
1999. The largest rise was in Korea, accounting for 
roughly $13 billion of M&As in 1999. No doubt, 
while this wave of M&As has been triggered by 
important policy changes, including the liberalization 
of investment in nontraded sectors and changes in 
competition policy, much of the M&A activity has 
been concentrated in such activities as wholesale and 
retail trade, real estate, and financial services. In other 
sectors, governments have followed different strate- 
gies. For example, in Indonesia, Korea, Malaysia, and 
Thailand, problem debts of large corporations are 
being worked out voluntarily among creditors under 
government-sponsored processes or being liquidated 
and restructured under court supervision. The debts 
of smaller firms are mainly being dealt with on an 
out-of-court basis or through bankruptcy procedures. 
Also, financial-sector restructuring, including reforms 
on bankruptcy and corporate governance, has been 
supporting the process of corporate restructuring. In 
fact, government-owned AMCs are at the forefront, 
helping alleviate financial burdens of corporations 
and holding large amounts of nonperforming loans. 
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The progress in corporate restructuring, how- 
ever, has been modest. Asset disposition has been 
slow due to the difficulty in valuing assets, thin 
markets for selling assets, and fear of selling them 
too cheaply. Moreover, many banks not only have 
insufficient capacity to absorb losses without facing 
a serious threat of closure, but in most countries 
they operate with a full government guaranteé on 
their liabilities, reducing any real incentive to 
undertake fundamental restructuring. And most 
banks have a limited technical capacity to restruc- 
ture, while their long-standing links with corpora- 
tions have complicated the restructuring process. 

Undoubtedly, corporate restructuring, with 
emphasis on workouts with creditors that provide for 
debt restructuring and operational restructuring to 
restore competitiveness and profitability, must be 
pursued aggressively. The results so far have been 
decidedly mixed. South Korea has made considerable 
progress—partly because of government policies that 
required corporations to bring their debt-equity ratio 
down to 200 percent. Although some Korean corpo- 
rations have achieved this by using various account- 
ing measures, including overvaluation of affiliated 
party transactions and revaluations of securities and 
foreign-exchange holdings, progress surely has been 
made. In particular, through court-supervised 
receiverships and out-of-court workouts, the con- 
trolling shareholders and management of many large 
chaebols (conglomerates) have completely lost out or 
seen their shareholdings severely diluted and their 
managerial discretion circumscribed. 

Much still remains to be done to restructure 
investment trust companies and other nonbank 
financial institutions, such as insurance companies. 
But the restructuring of Daewoo and the breakup of 
the Hyundai Group send an important signal of the 
authorities’ resolve to pursue far-reaching changes in 
traditional business arrangements. Nevertheless, 
despite the reduction in the number of large chaebols 
from 30 to 16, the exposure level of financial insti- 
tutions to chaebols remains relatively high. Clearly, 
carrying out restructuring by relying on extensions 
of maturities and the lowering of interest payments 
and other financial relief measures cannot continue 
indefinitely. Given the links among the chaebols, 
banks, and investment trust companies, financial 
problems in the latter can quickly undermine both 
corporate and financial-sector restructuring. Push- 
ing for deep restructuring is therefore essential. 

To promote a more efficient management of non- 
performing loans and enhance corporate restruc- 
turing, the Thai government established the Thai 


Asset Management Corporation (TAMC) in June 
2001. The tamc’s goal is to acquire about half the 
financial system’s nonperforming loans, including 
almost all (1.1 trillion baht) of state banks’ nonper- 
forming loans and about one-quarter (250 billion 
baht) of the private banks’ nonperforming loans. It 
is too early to judge the TAMC’s success. In the case 
of Malaysia, by June 2000 the Corporate Debt 
Restructuring Committee (whose task is to oversee 
voluntary corporate-debt workouts) had already 
restructured debts of 25 companies. Corporate prob- 
lems still persist, however. Many Malaysian firms 
remain heavily indebted and are unable to service 
their debt obligations. Moreover, the government 
continues to support firms it considers strategically 
important, thereby hindering resolution to corpo- 
rate-sector indebtedness. Finally, restrictions on for- 
eign ownership have also played a role in Malaysia's 
failure to benefit from the M@As that have become 
increasingly important as a source of regional for- 
eign direct investment since the crisis. 

In Indonesia, although the Jakarta Initiative for 
Voluntary Debt workouts finalized agreements to 
restructure the bulk of the country’s corporate debt 
by the end of 2000, little has been achieved. The 
IBRA’S progress has been slow, with an assets-recovery 
rate of only about 10 percent or less; as of September 
2001, the RA had disposed of only 6 percent of its 
huge nonperforming assets. At the heart of the prob- 
lem are the low-quality assets of many Indonesian 
banks. This is reflected in the nonperforming loan 
level, which was 15.8 percent in July 2001. Other 
impediments to the BRa's performance include polit- 
ical instability, an ineffective bankruptcy system, and 
a lack of interested buyers. In the first half of 2001, 
the BRA managed to book only 11.2 trillion rupiah in 
cash revenue, about one-third of its target for 2001. 
Of course, the slow pace of corporate-debt restruc- 
turing continues to hamper economic recovery. In 
the longer term, fiscal consolidation will depend on 
success in raising sufficient revenues through asset 
sales of the IBRA, improved tax collection, and priva- 
tization of state enterprises. 


REMAINING TASKS 

Beyond financial- and corporate-sector reforms, 
the East Asian economies must push ahead the 
ongoing process of market opening and deregula- 
tion, including further trade liberalization and sim- 
plification of business licensing requirements. 
These measures are needed to improve the envi- 
ronment for private investment, especially to attract 
new foreign direct investments and enhance pro- 


ductivity growth. Moreover, these economies must 
continue with the adoption of measures designed 
to increase transparency in the financial, corporate, 
and government sectors. Reducing government- 
directed credits, increasing capital adequacy ratio, 
strengthening regulation of financial intermedia- 
tion, as well as amending (and in some cases pass- 
ing) laws to strengthen central bank independence, 
competition policy, bankruptcy procedures, and 
anticorruption measures will go a long way to 
ensure that capital is prudently invested. Indeed, it 
is tempting to say that had these measures been in 
place, the Asian financial crisis-may never have 
erupted, or that its impact may not have been as 
severe. Hong Kong and Singapore better withstood 
the crisis’s contagious effects because of their strong 
and well-capitalized banks, effective liquidation 
laws, sound regulatory infrastructure, and disclo- 
sure standards that are among the best in the world. 
Economic recovery cannot be sustainable if it 
remains based mainly on fiscal stimulus. However, 
despite a rapid debt buildup for similar reasons, 
South Korea’s debt-to-Gpp ratio remains relatively 
low, reflecting the country’s favorable debt position 
before the crisis. Public-debt accumulation during 
the crisis was less rapid in Malaysia and the Philip- 


pines, but these countries already had higher pre-. 


crisis public-debt burdens. While a full resumption 
of output growth and, for foreign-currency-denom- 
inated debt, real exchange-rate appreciations are 
expected to help reduce public-debt-to- GDP ratios 
from their current peak levels, deficit reduction 
and asset recovery from nonperforming loans taken 
over from the financial sector will be critical. 

Indonesia faces an especially acute fiscal challenge, 

since it must carefully weigh the balance between 
supporting the recovery and continuing fiscal con- 
solidation. With public debt above 90 percent of 
GDP, and with further rounds of bank recapitaliza- 
tion still required, the authorities face a difficult 
task. At a minimum, they must properly sequence 
and implement a fiscal decentralization program. 
They must meet the financing needs stemming 
from the budget deficit. 

Finally, the financial crisis left widespread socio- 
economic distress in its wake. The economic col- 
lapse in the worst-affected countries resulted in 
massive job losses and bankruptcies as cutbacks in 
production multiplied. In addition, the sharp rise in 
inflation (in the context of a considerably weakened 
labor market) exacted a heavy toll in terms of falling 
real wages and incomes. The combined effects of 
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higher unemployment, inflation, and the absence of 
a meaningful social safety net pushed thousands of 
people into poverty. Of all the crisis-affected coun- 
tries, only South Korea had an unemployment-insur- 
ance system prior to the crisis—albeit the program, 
just introduced in 1995, provided only limited cov- 
erage. Nevertheless, much can be learned from the 
Korean social “safety net” program. Specifically, 
expansionary fiscal policies in 1998 and 1999 were 
critical in stemming the economic downturn. Social- 
protection spending was increased threefold: from 
0.6 percent in 1997 to 2.0 percent in 1999. 

The government used three main instruments of 
social protection to help the unemployed, the poor, 
and the elderly—the most vulnerable sectors of soci- 
ety. First, the Korean government expanded its 
nascent unemployment insurance program by 
including all firms (from the original firms with more 
than 30 employees), shortened the contribution 
period required for eligibility, and extended the dura- 
tion of unemployment benefits. This expanded the 
eligible workforce from 5.7 million workers at the 
beginning of 1998 to 8.7 million at the end of the 
year. Beneficiaries increased tenfold, from around 
18,000 in January 1998 to 174,000 in March 1999. 


‘Yet, this still only constituted 10 percent of the 
. unemployed workforce. Since most of Korea’s jobless 


did not benefit from the expansion of unemployment 
insurance, the government introduced a temporary 
public-work program in May 1998, enrolling 76,000 
workers. By January 1999, the program was provid- 
ing 437,000 jobs. By the first quarter of 1999, the 
public-work program was benefiting around 2.5 
times as many people as the unemployment-insur- 
ance program. Further, in May 1998, the government 
introduced a temporary livelihood-protection pro- 
gram with funding to cover 750,000 beneficiaries. It 
also introduced a means-tested noncontributory 
social pension for 600,000 elderly people. 

The Korean case shows that the victims of the 
crisis can be sheltered without compromising 
macroeconomic reforms. As noted earlier, the ini- 
tial IMF programs in Thailand, South Korea, and 
Indonesia required fiscal tightening that allowed 
very little room for increased social expenditures. 
In hindsight, such policies proved to be ill advised. 
While many social support systems have been 
introduced in Thailand, Malaysia, and Indonesia, 
these countries need to do much more to protect 
the most vulnerable sectors of society. Continuing 
investments in health, education, and general wel- 
fare of the population should bé'a priority. E 
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Terror: Measuring the Cost, 
Calculating the Response 


FRANK C. SCHULLER AND THOMAS D. GRANT 


roportionality is a recurring theme in deliber- resort to stratagems of so-called asymmetric war- 
ating how to respond to aggression in interna- fare. They are likely to strike at the industrialized 
tional affairs. Indeed, the intuitive appeal of world’s vulnerable underside, choosing targets most 
proportionate response elevated the concept to a sta- effectively suited to their assets. 
tus akin to principle long ago. Balance and symmetry, States with generally congruent notions of justice 
so valued in aesthetics, find their counterpart in state- instinctively know how to calibrate responses to 
craft through proportionality. But as much as propor- insults. An Australian diplomat is accused of espi- 
tionality may have served as the | onage and expelled from China; the 


classic guide to dealings between CONFRONTING _ People’s Republic then expresses no 
nation-states, its utility as a defense more than ritualized distress when 





against new challenges has grown TERRORISM | one of its diplomats of similar rank 
weak. An “eye for an eye” may clash === a Meee is sent packing from Canberra. In 
with the concept of justice in today’s circumstances. more complex cases, responses assume comparable 
The industrialized West has developed, in the intricacy. The European Union refuses to permit the 
centuries since the Peace of Westphalia, a code of importation of pineapples from allies of the United 
acceptable behavior in the conduct of war. The code States. The United States in response places punitive 
consists of observed though unwritten practices as tariffs on certain cheeses from France. In both situ- 
well as formal treaties. It distinguishes combatants ations, the country targeted by a response might 
from civilians; prescribes procedures for the pro- protest the reaction as inappropriate, but, owing to 
cessing and treatment of prisoners and rules for the a shared set of standards, both sides tacitly accept the 
disposal of enemy property; and establishes recog- result. Australia certainly would not have suspended 
nizable modes for communicating belligerency, sur- all diplomatic relations, any more than the United 
render, and terms for negotiation. Allegiance to the States would have started an all-out economic war. 
code, which has emerged as a notable feature of civ- Proportionate response prevails. 
ilized order, limits battlefield options. This code, The perplexity for the West lies in dealing with 
however, poses a functional hindrance to the pro- aggressors who hold values contrary to its own. 
tection of civilized order against enemies who reject Despots ruling rogue states and terrorists with a 
the code. Despite limitation in means, terrorists moral orthodoxy divergent from the West simply 
enjoy operational advantage in their arrant willing- disregard traditional conventions in international 
ness to transgress bounds regarded by the West as affairs. Congruent with their own views but in jar- 
sacrosanct. Terrorists lacking the military organiza- ring discord with the West, terrorists invoke eter- 
tion and hardware to match that of the West must nity and apocalypse, rather than the language and 


tactics of conventional political debate or eco- 


aa fth i nomic competition. 

FRANK C. SCHULLER is an economist and director of the Center for era ha . . 
Science, Medicine, and Society at Hertford College, Oxford Uni- f The eye for = T calculus of proportionality 
versity. THOMAS D. GRANT, an international lawyer and principal breaks down in such a situation. At worst, some 
of the center, teaches at St. Anne’ College, Oxford University. responses might be dangerous. Heads of fervent reli- 
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gious movements and their followers, instead of fear- 
ing death, may embrace it. Killing these individuals 
has the potential to spread the wildfire of fanaticism 
and adoration of martyrdom. An ill-conceived 
response might hit the wrong person altogether. Yet 
nonresponse in some contexts may amount to the 
greater folly (the response to the February 26, 1993 
attack on the World Trade Center, with its legal 
wrangling and courtroom proceduralism, hardly 
deterred the terrorists from a deadly encore). Despite 
the current inadequacy of a proportionate response, 
the instinctive reflex toward retaliation by victims of 
a terrorist atrocity remains. Reflex, however, must be 
subdued by rational assessment if a nation attacked 
is to chart a course of action appropriately respon- 
sive to the provocation. 


THE CONUNDRUM 

A tentative approach may arise from applying the 
idea of magnitude of interference. Preserving core 
elements of proportionality, the concept would also 
embody such adjustments 
to classic understandings 
of response to aggression 
as are necessary to meet’ 
the asymmetric threats of 
the twenty-first century. 
Magnitude of interference 
entails calibrating a response that minimizes collat- 
eral tolls while restoring to the fullest possible extent 
the liberty, freedom, and welfare that obtained before 
the aggression. 

Policymakers applying the concept of magnitude 
of interference should appraise the systemic impact 
of an aggressive act rather than focus narrowly on 
its immediate physical consequences. A terrorist 
attack that disrupts financial markets or impedes 
the flow of a vital commodity exacts costs on soci- 
ety well beyond the vicinity of targeted violence. 
The magnitude of response will be determined by 
the magnitude to which the aggression interfered 
with key values in the society attacked. A magni- 
tude of interference of low order justifies reprisal of 
the magnitude necessary to reverse that interfer- 
ence. A magnitude of interference measured at the 
macroeconomic level or in terms of radically altered 
perceptions of liberty or freedom justifies commen- 
surately more far-reaching response. 

For example, a squad of Royal Marines, on a rou- 
tine training exercise on February 17, 2002, inad- 
vertently overshot its landing zone and instead of 
coming ashore in British Gibraltar, “invaded” Spain. 
The Spanish foreign ministry reacted with a few 


Terrorists enjoy operational advantage 
in their arrant willingness to transgress bounds 
regarded by the West as sacrosanct. 
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good-natured remarks, declining even to issue a for- 
mal protest. The mistake caused little if any direct 
harm and, moreover, did nothing to disturb Spain’s 
expectations about safety or stability. The exchange 
of views between the United Kingdom and Spain, 
tinged with humor, marked a response well cali- 
brated to the magnitude of interference. 

An incursion of much different intent and result 
took place in 1916 in the American Southwest. 
Beginning in 1915, General Francisco “Pancho” 
Villa, leader of revolutionary forces in northern Mex- 
ico, began to carry out raids into Texas and New 
Mexico, where his men rustled cattle and terrorized 
the civilian populace. This pattern of intentional 
conduct culminated on March 9, 1916 with a raid on 
Columbus, New Mexico, in which 17 of the town’s 
inhabitants were slaughtered and the village razed. 
The United States, unable to tolerate the terror and 
economic uncertainty spreading across an expanse 
of its territory, dispatched General John Pershing and 
10,000 soldiers to strike back at the Mexican raiders 
on their home turf. The 
resultant “Punitive Expe- 
dition” marched 400 
miles into Mexico, where 
it spent nearly a year 
stamping out the revolu- 
tionary general's network 
(but never capturing Villa himself). The magnitude 
of interference generated by vicious marauders 
demanded—and justified—a HAE eAchIng and 
forceful response. 

The concept is consonant with several premises 
basic to contemporary conceptions of international 
order. First, each sovereign state enjoys a right to 
govern its affairs free from external interference. 
Although international lawyers debate the extent 
that international law penetrates national borders, a 
core of sovereign competence remains immune from 
dictates other than those of the national polity. An 
aspect of the sovereign core in economically 
advanced democracies is to secure for citizens cer- 
tain rights, liberties, and welfare, especially freedom 
to pursue self-betterment in a plural society through 
market economics. An act of aggression with the 
intent directly to diminish the autonomy of domes- 
tic governance or to disrupt it altogether constitutes 
interference justifying response. If, in the case of the 
United States, for example, the target of aggression 
is a feature of domestic governance as fundamental 
as the freedom to pursue self-betterment, then the 
interference ranks as a profound grievance. Com- 
mensurate response is justified. 
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Justification for reprisal derives from the concept 
of externalities in economics. An externality imposes 
costs (or for that matter, may even endow benefits) 
on affected parties without their consent. Industrial 
air pollution is a textbook example of a negative 
externality. Use of force without justification could 
serve as such just as well. The society targeted by 
unprovoked aggression must shoulder the burden of 
a diminishment of values caused by the aggression, 
even though that society in no way consented to it. 

Other societies removed from the target zone of 
the aggressor may also find costs forced on them- 
selves as the effects of a violent act ripple across 
nations. Dulling commercial vibrancy, hindering 
international interconnection, and increasing zero- 
sum activities such as armament and troop deploy- 
ment required by the uncertainties of a new reality 
typify the sort of external effects induced by an 
attack on another state. The strike on the World 
Trade Center in New York radiated serious eco- 
nomic and security consequences across the globe. 

Second, magnitude of interference looks to degree 
of intent and not the result alone. The harm that an 
aggressor intended to effect against a targeted nation 
may well exceed the harm in fact caused by a par- 
ticular act of violence. Conversely, the aggressor’s 
strike may fall short of its intended goal. When the 
German General Staff chose to resort to unrestricted 
undersea warfare in 1916, the objective was to halt 
transatlantic shipping and strangle the enemy 
entente. As events took their course, the intended 
extensiveness and pervasiveness of the U-boat 
blockade was unachievable. The United States fash- 
ioned a response that went well beyond what could 
have been called proportionate, if measured solely 
in terms of tons of shipping actually lost. American 
forces went to Europe and, dealing a terrific, if 
belated, hammer blow, crushed the Central Powers. 

Third and finally, response to an act of aggression 
extends to the identities and the connections of 
related parties. Terrorist organizations may seek 
haven in failed states, where public order has dis- 
integrated entirely, or in destabilized states, where 
a substantial hinterland has fallen outside the gov- 
ernment’s control. In either case, the state is a host, 
but only in the limited sense that the terrorists 
locate themselves on territory that the political map 
assigns the state to govern. The state in truth has 
little say in its role as a base for marauders. 

Governments such as those in Yemen and Geor- 
gia do not actively sponsor terrorism, but the geo- 


graphic breadth of their effective control is incom- 
plete; parts of the national territory have simply 
fallen outside the writ of law. An errant backcountry 
in both these states, and in others such as Colom- 
bia and the Philippines, has become the preferred 
base for terrorists, even though no state authority 
has invited or even encouraged them. The law of 
state responsibility does place a duty on states to 
control activities within their frontiers. Nonethe- 
less, a state in collapse, unable to resist terrorist 
incursion, requires a response distinct from that for 
the state in full control of its territory that invited 
aggressors to rest within its borders. 

The state in the former condition may well find 
common cause with the terrorists’ chief adversaries. 
The active state sponsor of terrorism is a different 
phenomenon altogether. In practice, the failed or 
failing state may itself approach active sponsorship. 
Afghanistan under the Taliban regime exemplifies 
an abettor state. Such a state has a choice: cooper- 
ate in the appropriate response to aggression, or cre- 
ate a partnership between itself and the aggressor. 
Choosing the latter, the state exposes itself to 
response gauged according to the magnitude to 
which the aggression interfered in the affairs of the 


- nation attacked. 


Afghanistan constitutes a state that sided with 
the aggressor. President George W. Bush requested 
that the Taliban government in Afghanistan sur- 
render Osama bin Laden and the rest of the Al 
Qaeda chieftains. The Taliban government ignored 
this and other international appeals. Denied coop- 
eration in the capture of bin Laden and his confed- 
erates, the United States and its allies, according to 
the principle of magnitude of interference, could 
justifiably and morally resort to force against the 
Taliban government. | 

A response to aggression guided by the concept 
of magnitude of interference can hardly restore an 
aggrieved society to its starting position in every 
particular. Some of the damages of an attack of the 
magnitude of the atrocities of September 11 will 
linger a very long time. Some will prove permanent. 
Ending the terrorist activities of Osama bin Laden 
and Al Qaeda may well restore a semblance of free- 
dom from fear and in turn permit the intertwined 
economic and psychological recoveries so necessary 
to the general welfare. Other damage, not least the 
human toll of aggression, constitutes interference 
in the life of a nation that even the best response 
can scarcely redress. | 
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AT THE TIME of Indian independence more than 50 
years ago, Indians held the view that their country 
would one day take its rightful place in the pan- 
theon of great powers. Accepting that this ascension 
has not yet materialized, Stephen Cohen’s latest 
book provides a fresh assessment of India’s position 
in the global hierarchy of states and India’s future 
possibilities as a great power. Cohen’s metric for 
determining a state’s power expands beyond con- 
ventional measures of military might, geostrategic 
position, and economic vigor to include civiliza- 
tional legacy as well. While the former three are 
well defined in international relations scholarship, 
the latter requires more explication. By India’s civ- 
ilizational legacy, Cohen means the “cultural pat- 
terns, social structures, and a special view of history 

. that enable it to mobilize its own people around 
a unique set of values, images, and ideas.” Cohen 
sees this legacy shaping the way Indians view them- 
selves as a polity, as well as the role of their coun- 
try in South Asia and the world. 

Cohen characterizes the Indian policymaking 
community as encompassing a diversity of opinions, 
but he is nevertheless able to glean a “common 
core” that policymakers share. This core, which 
Cohen also describes as a “recognizably Indian 
world view and a recognizably Indian way of deal- 
ing with that world,” derives in part from the past. 
Cohen deftly traces the legacies left by three impe- 
rial traditions—ancient Hindu, Mughal, and 
British—on India’s current bureaucratic and strate- 
gic culture. He then elaborates the impact of India’s 
postindependence foreign policy experiences on 
current foreign and strategic policies, especially with 
regard to Pakistan, China, and the United States. 

India must now confront a number of challenges 
as it negotiates its role in the post—cold war inter- 
national order. These range from accommodating 
domestic upheaval, modernizing the bureaucracy 


SUNILA S. KALE is a doctoral student in the government depart- 
ment at the University of Texas at Austin and assistant editor To 
India Review, a new social science journal. 
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| 
and recasting civil-military relations, developing an 
effective management of its nuclear arsenal, settling 
the Kashmir issue, locating an acceptable stance as 
an Asian power, and redefining its relationships 
with Pakistan, China, and the United States. Each 
of these subjects is taken up in individual chapters 
that display Cohen's expertise in Indian foreign and 
security policies. 

A reexamination of India’s foreign policy is par- 
ticularly timely in light of the multiple revolu- 
tions—economic, social, and political—that have 
occurred in the past decade. Since 1991, India has 
undergone far-reaching policy changes that have 
gradually opened the economy to global market 
forces. This economic transformation has been 
accompanied by a reconfiguration of political power 
between the historically strong central government 
and the emerging power centers in the states. In 
this changed political landscape, New Delhi alone 
will no longer be able to dictate India’s foreign pol- 
icy; it will have to heed state interests, articulated 
with increasing force. Finally, newly empowered 
groups within India represent key constituencies 
that will potentially affect India’s foreign policy in 
the coming years. We also hear the increasingly 
influential voice of the diaspora as it begins to wield 
political and economic power back in India, as well 
as in its adopted countries. 

Although Cohen's brief discussions of India’s eco- 
nomic, political, and social revolutions are well 
framed, this reviewer would have liked more focus 
on these issues to further elaborate the impact of 
changing domestic configurations on foreign pol- 
icy choices. On the whole, however, Cohen pro- 
vides a balanced explanation of India’s foreign and 
security policy calculations rendered in a well-orga- 
nized and accessible form that will be of great inter- 
est to the academic and policy communities. W 
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INTERNATIONAL 


International Monetary Fund 

Feb. 4—The fund agrees to lend Turkey $16 billion over-the next 3 
years, including $12 billion in new aid and $4 billion carried 
over from an existing loan; since 1999, Turkey has received 
approximately $31 billion from the IMF to stabilize its economy, 
which is now in its deepest recession since World War II. 


Middle East Crisis 

(See also Palestinian Authority) ~ 

Feb. 4Five Palestinians are killed in the Gaza Strip when their- 
car explodes; the Democratic Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine, a Marxist faction of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization, says the victims were members of the group; 
Palestinian Authority (PA) President Yasir Arafat says the 
explosion was the result of a missile fired from an Israeli 
helicopter; the'Israeli army denies involvement. 

Feb. 7—Israeli jets launch a retaliatory strike on a Palestinian 
security building in the West Bank town of Nablus after a 
Palestinian gunman dressed in an Israeli army uniform entered 

- the Jewish West Bank settlement of Hamra yesterday and 
killed 3 Israelis before soldiers shot and killed him; Israeli 
Radio reports that the Islamic militant group Hamas and the Al 
Aksa Martyrs Brigade, the military wing of President Arafat's 

_ Fatah movement, both claimed responsibility for the Hamra 

attack; a Palestinian news agency says that 15 people were 
wounded in today’s airstrike. 

The Jerusalem daily newspaper Ha'aretz reports that 7 
activists from Hamas and its military wing, Palestinian Islamic 
Jihad, were freed by armed Palestinians from prisons in the 
West Bank towns of Nablus and Jenin today, ahead of expected 
additional Israeli strikes; both groups have vowed attacks on 
Israel and have carried out terror bombings. 

Feb. 10-—Two Palestinian gunmen kill:2 Israeli soldiers and injure 
4 other people when they open fire on a pastry shop near an 
Israeli army. post in the town of Beersheba; Israeli soldiers and 
police kill the gunmen; hours later, Israeli warplanes and 
helicopters fire on a Palestinian police compound near Gaza 

` City and on targets in the northern Gaza Strip; PA hospital’ 
officials say that 37 people were wounded in the Gaza attacks. 

Feb. 13—-Five Palestinians are killed when Israeli troops in tanks 
and armored vehicles raid 3 Gaza Strip towns; Israeli soldiers 
arrest 18 Palestinians and seize guns and ammunition; the 
Israeli army says the incursion, which is the 16-month conflicts 
most aggressive, is in response to the firing this week of 2 new , 
types of rockets from the Gaza Strip into southern Israel. 

Feb. 14—After ‘Palestinian militants attack a bus in an Israeli settler 
convoy in northern Gaza, an Israeli tank traveling to the scene is 
destroyed by a mine planted by the militants; 3 Israeli soldiers 
are killed and another is injured in the explosion; the Salah al 
Din Brigade, made up of members of Palestinian Islamic Jihad 
and Arafats Fatah movement, claims responsibility for the 
action, saying it was in revenge for 5 Palestinian police officers 
killed during the Israeli army incursion into PA towns. 

Feb, 19—The Israeli Supreme Court issues a restraining order 
forbidding the army from destroying 20 Palestinian houses in 
Gaza until the court can rule on a petition filed by the 
residents; the houses are in an area where a suicide bomber 
blew himself up yesterday, killing 1 Israeli woman settler and 2 
Israeli security officers. 


Six Israeli soldiers are killed when Palestinian gunmen ' 
attack an Israeli military checkpoint near Ramallah. 

Feb. 20—Israeli forces attack Arafat's Gaza offices, killing 6 
-members of Arafats personal guard; Palestinian sources say 

'. Arafat was unharmed in his Ramallah compound, where he 
has been confined in recent weeks by Israeli tanks ‘outside the 
compound; also today, 7 ‘Palestinian policemen and 2 youths 
are killed in a firefight with Israeli troops near Nablus, 1 
Palestinian policeman is killed in an Israeli airstrike on a PA 
compound in Ramallah, and 1 Palestinian policeman is = 
at a Ramallah roadblock. 

Feb. 21—lIsraeli troops and tanks enter Gaza City from 2 
directions and exchange fire with residents; 4 Palestinian - 
gunmen are killed; the Israeli army prohibits Palestinian travel 
between major West Bank cities and between Palestinian 
villages in those areas. 

Israeli Prime Minister Sharon announces that his 
government will set up buffer zones as “security separation” to 
protect Israelis from Palestinians, but provides no details about 
the location and size of the zones; Sharon says Israeli security 
forces will have “no limitations to take MINE steps 
necessary to fight terror.” 

Feb. 24— Israeli tanks begin pulling back froth their positions - 
outside Arafat's Ramallah compound, ending a month-long. 
cordon; earlier today the Israeli cabinet voted, 12-0 with 2 
abstentions, to allow Arafat to leave his compound but not to 
‘leave Ramallah; PA officials say Arafat-already has been 
traveling within the city; previously Israel had said 2 
conditions must be met before it would lift all Arafats travel 
restrictions—the prosecution of those who killed Israeli 
Tourism Minister Rechavam Ze’evi in-October and of those 
responsible for smuggling 50 tons of weapons aboard a ship 
captured in the Red Sea by Israel last month; in recent weeks 
‘PA officials have arrested 3 suspects in Ze’evi’s assassination 
and 1 suspect in the arms smuggling. 

Feb. 28—Twelve Palestinians and 1 Israeli soldier are killed when 
Israel raids 2 Palestinian refugee camps in the West Bank with 
helicopter gunships, tanks, and paratroopers; ‘Israeli officials 
say the camps are havens for militants tò manufacture 
explosives and to plan attacks; although Israel has bombed 
targets in refugee camps before, the raids are the first ground 
incursions into the camps in the 17-month conflict; since 
September 2000, 1,010 Palestinians and 288 Israelis have been 
killed in the fighting. 


United Nations 

Feb. 6—At the UN Development Bonit 2-day meeting in the’ 
Egyptian town of Sharm el-Sheikh, 37 countries and z 
international agencies pledge $10.3 billion in aid to Egypt over 3 
years, including approximately $2.1 billion to be disbursed 
immediately; the US, the World Bank, and the IMF pledge most 
of the aid; Egypt's economy, weakened by. the 1997 Asian 
economic collapse and a European recession, has worsened 
since the September 11 terrorist aS against the US. 


The War Against Terrorism . 
(See also United States) 
Feb. 7—Reversing his previous decision, US President George W. 
. Bush says that Geneva Convention rules will be applied to 
captured Taliban fighters being held at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, 
but not to Al Qaeda detainees; Bush says none of the:detainees 


will be classified as prisoners of war; the third of the 4 Geneva 
Conventions, written after World War II, details international 
standards for the humane treatment of prisoners of war. 

Feb, 8—Former Taliban Foreign Minister Mullah Wakil Ahmed 
Muttawakil surrenders to Afghan authorities in the southern 
Afghan city of Kandahar and is transferred to American custody 
at the US detention compound at the Kandahar airport; 
Muttawakil is the most senior Taliban member to be captured 
or killed in the war; the terms of his surrender are not known. 

Feb. 9—Afghanistan’s interim government releases more than 
320 Taliban fighters who had been held in Afghan prisons for 
nearly 3 months after being seized by Northern Alliance forces; 
government investigators recently found the prisoners 
“completely innocent” of any wrongdoing; each prisoner was 
given $13 and invited by interim leader Hamid Karzai to apply 
for training in Afghanistan's new army. 

Feb. 17—US military officials say that over the past 2 days the 
US-led coalition has launched airstrikes against “hostile enemy 
forces” in eastern Afghanistan; the first strike was called 
yesterday after coalition forces were fired on while 
approaching a roadblock; US aircraft struck the same targets 
earlier today; 1 Afghan was killed and 3 others were wounded 
in the attack; there were no US casualties; coalition forces and 
international peacekeepers have been involved in several 
incidents involving hostile fire in recent days. 

Feb. 21—US Defense Secretary Donald Rumsfeld says that the 16 
Afghan fighters killed in gunbattles with US troops in 2 
commando raids last month north of Kandahar were not 
members of the Taliban or Al Qaeda; 27 other people who 
were captured in the raids were released several weeks ago 
after being held and questioned following the operation; 
Rumsfeld says the Americans fired in self-defense; following 
the raids, General Tommy Franks, the commander of the US 
war in Afghanistan, ordered an investigation after the interim 
Afghan government said some of those killed and captured 
were government officials. 


World Economic Forum 

Feb. 4—The forum ends its annual 5-day conference, held for the 
first time in New York City instead of Davos, Switzerland; at 
the meeting about 2,700 corporate and political leaders, clergy, 
and celebrities discussed international problems, US foreign 
policy, and globalization; UN Secretary General Kofi Annan 
today asked companies to invest in health care and education 
in developing countries and urged governments to increase aid 
to improve the quality of life in poor countries; although 
outside protests were mostly peaceful during the conference, 
approximately 160 demonstrators were arrested yesterday on 
minor charges, bringing the arrest total to 201. 


AFGHANISTAN 

Feb. 15—Interim leader Hamid Karzai says yesterday's killing of 
Civil Aviation and Tourism Minister Abdul Rahman was an 
“assassination” and that 20 members of his government, 
including 5 senior military and defense officials, were 
involved; Karzai says the killing is linked to a blood feud 
dating to the struggle against the former ruling Taliban 
government and that the top 5 suspects were part of a faction 
of the Northern Alliance with which Rahman had broken; 
initial news reports indicated that Rahman had been beaten to 
death by as many as 100 Hajj pilgrims who stormed his plane 
at the airport in Kabul, the capital, after waiting for 2 days for a 
flight to Mecca, Saudi Arabia; 3 high-ranking government 
officials are arrested in connection with the killing today: 
General Abdul Rub, commander of the personal protection 
unit; General Din Mohamad Jurat of the Ministry of the 
Interior; and Major Faqir Mohamad, security commander of 
the Kabul airport; 3 other suspects are believed to have been 
aboard 2 flights to Mecca that took off after the incident. 
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ALBANIA 

Feb. 6—The ruling Socialist Party names Defense Minister 
Pandeli Majko prime minister, replacing Ilir Meta, who 
resigned last month after accusing government officials of 
corruption; Majko served as prime minister in 1998-1999. 


ALGERIA | 

Feb. 9—Security forces kill Antar Zouabri, the leader of the Armed 
Islamic Group (GIA), the countrys most radical insurgency 
movement, in a gunfight near Algiers, the capital; 2 other GIA 
members are also killed; officials believe the GIA is responsible 
for 3 separate massacres over the past week in which at least 33 
people were killed; up to 150,000 people have been killed since 
the insurgency started in 1992, which began when the army 
canceled legislative elections that the now-banned Islamic 
Salvation Front party appeared likely to win. 


ANGOLA 

Feb. 22—The government releases a statement that Jonas 
Savimbi, the leader of the rebel National Union for the Total 
Independence of Angola (UNITA) was killed today during an 
army attack on UNITA forces in the southeastern Moxico 
province; at least 500,000 people have been killed and 4 
million people driven from their homes in the country’s 27- 
year civil war. 

Feb. 26—A UNITA spokesman in Lisbon, Portugal says that 
UNITA Vice President Antonio Dembo has assumed interim 
leadership of the group. 

Feb. 27—The UN reports that tens of thousands of people in 
Moxico province are fleeing their homes as a result of fighting 
between government troops and rebels; last month more than 
49,000 Angolans sought refuge with aid organizations, 
according to the UN. `` 


BOsNIA-HERZEGOVINA 

Feb. 28—Radovan Karadzic, the former Bosnian Serb leader 
indicted by the UN for war crimes, evades a massive NATO 
operation to track him down in the southeast village of 
Celebici; Karadzic, along with Bosnian Serb commander Ratko 
Mladic, was indicted by an international war crimes tribunal 6 
years ago for the 1995 Srebrenica massacre of up to 8,000 
Muslim men and boys; Mladic also remains at large. . 


CHINA 

Feb. 14—More than 40 Westerners are detained in Tiananmen 
Square in Beijing, the capital, during protests against the 
governments repression of the banned Falun Gong spiritual 
movement; an additional 14 Europeans are detained in their 
Beijing hotel rooms; today’s demonstrations are the largest by 
foreign supporters of the group; since the government 
outlawed Falun Gong in 1999 as an “evil cult,” more than 100 
followers have died while in police custody and thousands of 
others have been sent to “reeducation through labor” camps 
without trial. 

Feb. 15—The government expels 53 foreigners, including 33 
Americans, after their arrest yesterday during pro—Falun Gong 
demonstrations in Beijing; 6 foreign supporters who carried no 
documents and refused to reveal their nationalities remain in 
police custody. 


Hong Kong 

Feb, 28—Beijing-backed political leader Tung Chee-hwa wins a 
second 5-year term as the island's chief executive in today’s 
election; Tung ran unopposed after his nomination last week 
by 714 out of 800 members of the electoral committee; any 
candidate for the post needs 100 nomination signatures to get 
on the ballot. 
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COLOMBIA 

Feb. 12—Ten soldiers are killed and 30 others wounded in a 
mortar attack on an army garrison in the southern town of 
Pitalito; officials say the Revolutionary Armed Forces of 
Colombia (FARC), the country’s largest leftist rebel group, is 
responsible; rebel attacks on civilian and military targets have 
escalated in recent weeks despite last month’s agreement with 
the government to seek a cease-fire by April. 

Feb. 20—Four leftist rebels hijack a commercial airliner bound 
for the capital city of Bogotá as it takes off from a regional 
southern airport, force it to land on a remote highway, and 
kidnap an undetermined number of passengers aboard the 
plane, including Liberal Party Senator Jorge Eduardo Gechem 
Turbay; the rebels, who the government believes are members 
of the FARC, flee with their captives toward the demilitarized 
zone, where government officials and FARC members have 
been in negotiations aimed at reaching a cease-fire agreement; 
President Andrés Pastrana suspends the talks and recalls the 
government team. 

Feb. 22—More than 1,000 government paratroopers and 
counterinsurgency forces storm rebel territory in the southern. 
region in an attempt to reestablish government authority over 
the 16,000-square-mile safe-haven zone that President 
Pastrana ceded to the FARC in 1999 to boost peace talks; air 
force planes also bomb rebel camps and airstrips in the region; 
military officials say that as many as 5,000 rebels are still inside 
the zone but that most of the top rebel commanders have left 
the area; the government says it has mobilized 13,000 troops 
for the operation; Defense Minister Gustavo Bell says the 
military is fighting all outlawed groups, including the 
paramilitary force known as the AUC and a smaller leftist rebel 
group, the National Liberation Army. 

Feb. 24—Former Senator Ingrid Betancourt, a Green Oxygen 
Party candidate in May's presidential election, is kidnapped, 
along with 2 campaign staffers, by FARC members at a rebel- 
operated roadblock near the former rebel zone, according to the 
local news media; Betancourt, who had planned a 3-day visit 
with the mayor of the southern town of San Vicente del 
Cagudn, had ignored repeated military advice to cancel the trip. 

Feb. 26—For the second consecutive day, members of the FARC 
bomb power pylons and clash with the army in the southern 
region; dozens of small towns are left without electricity, 
telephone service, and running water; in the past 2 days, 8 
security personnel and 1 civilian have been killed in the attacks. 

Feb. 28—President Pastrana expands the military’s powers in the 
former FARC zone as rebels intensify their campaign to 
sabotage power stations; Pastrana’s decree gives the army 
authority to register civilians, impose curfews, set roadblocks, 
and regulate businesses’ hours of operation in the region. 


COSTA RICA 

Feb. 4—Results from yesterday's presidential election show that 
Abel Pacheco of the ruling Social Christian Unity Party won 
38.5% of the vote, falling short of the required 40% to be 
declared winner; Rolando Araya of the opposition National 
Liberation Party earned 30.9%; Otton Solis, of the Citizens’ 
Action Party, received 26.3%; a runoff election between 
Pacheco and Araya, the first in more than 50 years, is 
scheduled for April 7. 


INDIA 

Feb. 27—More than 50 Hindus are killed and at least 18 others 
seriously injured when approximately 2,000 Muslims set fire 
to their train in western Gujarat state; the Hindu activists were 
returning from the northern town of Ayodhya where they had 
been demanding the government build a Hindu temple on the 
site of a destroyed mosque; Muslims want the mosque rebuilt; 


Prime Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee calls for the temple plans 
to be canceled and deploys thousands of security personnel in 
Ayodhya; the demolition of the Ayodhya mosque in 1992 
sparked riots between Hindus and Muslims across the country 
in which more than 2,000 people died. 

Feb. 28—In the past 2 days, at least 76 Muslims have been killed 
in Hindu-led arson and rioting in the western state of Gujarat; 
police and firefighters are unable to stop the violence for more 
than 6 hours due to blockades set up by the rioters; authorities 
impose curfews in 31 towns; police say they have arrested 63 
people, including 2 local legislators in the western city of 
Godhra, on murder charges in yesterday’s train attack. 

Kashmir 

Feb. 17—Suspected Muslim militants kill 8 Hindus and wound 6 
others during an attack in the village of Narala,; no group 
claims responsibility; about a dozen militant groups are _ 
fighting Indian rule in Muslim-majority Kashmir, where as 
many as 80,000 people have died in 12 years of rebellion; 
India, which controls 45% of Kashmir, accuses neighboring 
Pakistan of arming and training militants. 


IRAN 

Feb. 11—Millions of people attend a nationwide anti-American 
rally as part of commemorations marking the twenty-third 
anniversary of the Islamic Revolution; demonstrators in 
Tehran, the capital, protest US President George W. Bush's 
labeling of Iran as part of a terrorist-supporting “axis of evil”— 
along with Iraq and North Korea—during his State of the 
Union address last month. 


KOREA, SOUTH 

Feb. 4—President Kim Dae-Jung replaces Foreign Minister Han 
Seung Soo with Deputy Foreign Minister Choi Sung Hong; 
since last week, Kim has replaced 9 cabinet members following 
several high-profile scandals. 


LIBERIA 

Feb. 8—President Charles Taylor declares a state of emergency to 
prevent rebels of the Liberians United for Reconciliation and 
Democracy from striking Monrovia, the capital; the 
government says its forces have driven the rebels today from 
the town of Klay, near Monrovia, after a rebel attack there 
earlier this week sent tens of thousands of people fleeing 
toward Monrovia; Taylor says that international sanctions to 
stop trade in guns for diamonds—including an arms embargo, 
a diamond-export ban, and travel restrictions on top officials— 
prevents him from controlling the rebels. 


MADAGASCAR 

Feb. 6—As many as half a million supporters of opposition 
leader Marc Ravalomanana converge on Antananarivo, the 
capital, demanding that Ravalomanana be declared the winner 
of December's presidential election; in January official results 
showed that Ravalomanana won 46.6% of the vote, and 
President Didier Ratsiraka 40.4%; earlier this month the High 
Constitutional Court ruled that Ravalomanana must face 
Ratsiraka in a runoff election; Ravalomanana, who says he won 
52%, calls for the polling to be annulled because of allegedly 
rigged results; for the past 10 days, Ravalomanana backers in 
Antananarivo have staged a general strike in which flights have 
been grounded and many businesses, including the central 
bank, have been closed; the World Bank and the IMF estimate - 
today that the strike is costing the country up to $14 million a 
day and that 50,000 jobs are at risk. 

Feb. 28—President Ratsiraka declares martial law and replaces 
the civilian governor of Antananarivo with a military general, 


citing a crippling general strike and violent nationwide 
protests this week in which 2 opposition supporters were 
killed; last week Ratsiraka announced a state of emergency 
after Ravalomanana declared himself president and began 
appointing his alternative government. 


NEPAL 

Feb. 5—Maoist rebels kill 16 policemen and injure 4 others in an 
attack on a security post in Khabre district, near the capital of 
Katmandu; 7 guerrillas also are killed in the fighting; the toll is 
the largest for police killed in a rebel raid since the 
government imposed emergency rule last November after 
militants broke a truce and attacked several police posts; 
before today’s attack, police had been guarding a road- 
construction project funded by Japan; more than 2,300 people 
have been killed since the insurgency began in 1996, with - 
more than 500 deaths in the past 2 months; the rebels seek to 
replace the country’s constitutional monarchy and 
parliamentary democracy with a communist republic. 

Feb. 17—In the western district of Accham, Maoist rebels carry 
out attacks that kill more than 120 police and soldiers and 
injure at least 27 police officers; government authorities say 
that dozens of Maoist rebels died in the fighting; the offensive 
is the bloodiest in the rebels 6-year revolt. 

Feb. 21—The government says at least 48 Maoist rebels were 
killed in clashes with security personnel in the western region; 
earlier today, parliament voted to ratify an emergency decree 
that will allow the government to extend the state of emergency 
for another 3 months; the measure allows the government to 
continue to use the army in its fight against the rebels. 

Maoist rebels attack a police post in the western region, 
killing 36 officers and critically wounding 8 others; 4 rebels 
are killed in the fighting. 

Feb. 23—A general nationwide strike called yesterday n Maoist 
rebels, shutting down businesses and public transport, 
continues for a second day; the rebels called the 2-day strike to 
celebrate the sixth anniversary of their insurgency; yesterday 
the rebels bombed a bus in the southern part of the country for 
defying the strike call; at least 5 civilians were killed and 5 
others injured in the attack. 

Feb. 25—In the past 2 days, the Royal Nepal Army has killed 76 
Maoist rebels in separate incidents in remote western districts, 
according to a defense ministry statement. 


NIGERIA 

Feb. 1—The government says its police force has mutinied in , 
many states across the country and orders soldiers to take over 
“all sensitive points”; earlier this week, an explosion at an 
armory in Lagos, the country’s commercial center, killed at 
least 1,000 people. 

Feb. 5—Approximately 100 heavily armed troops restore calm in 
Lagos after 4 days of ethnic fighting in which 100 people were 
killed and more than 400 injured; fighting between Yoruba and 
Hausa tribal militants began last week after Hausas killed a 
Yoruba man whom they said had desecrated a mosque. 


PAKISTAN 

Feb. 12—In the eastern city of Lahore, government authorities 
arrest Ahmed Omar Sheikh, a British-born Islamic militant 
identified as the main suspect in last month’s kidnapping of 
American journalist Daniel Pearl; during questioning, Sheikh 
says Pearl is alive; Pearl has not been seen since he was 
kidnapped on January 23 from a Karachi restaurant. 

Feb. 19—The government begins to disband 2 major units of the 
Inter-Services Intelligence (ISI) agency, which has had close 
links to Islamic militants in Afghanistan and the disputed 
Kashmir region; officials say that 40% of ISI’s forces—or at 
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Asia Rising? 


China's Economic Challenge 

Smashing the tron Rice Bow! 

Neil C. Hughes 

‘Contains a wealth of solid factual information, profound 
insights, and relevant historical perspective...unbiased in 
its analysis ..An important book for professional China 
watchers and generalists alike.” — Pieter Bottelier, 


Johns Hopkins University and Harvard University 
208 pp. * 2002 » 0-7656-0808-1 Cloth $58.95 /0809-X Paper $24.95 


How Asia Got Rich 

Japan, China, and the Asian Miracle 

Edith Terry 

This panoramic work describes how Japan's centuries’ old 
fascination with China has been a platform for its post-war 
growth strategy as well as a magnet drawing J apan back 
‘into a deeper relaticnship with Asia 

464 pp. + 2002 * 0-7656-0355-1 Cloth $85.95 / 0356-X Paper $28.95 


Inside Japanese Business 

A Narrative History 1960-2000 

Makoto Ohtsu with Tomio Imanari 

Sheds new light on Japanese management and its social 
consequences. This analysis uses firsthand information 
from managers in major Japanese corporations. 

388 pp. * 2001 ° 0-7656-0781-6 Cloth $77.95 / 0782-4 Paper $29.95 


Japan Between Asia and the West 
Economic Power and Strategic Balance 

Ming Wan 

This book studies Japan's balance between the United 
States and East Asia. It investigates Japan's direct use of 
economic resources, namely aid and sanctions. 

240 pp. * 2001 + 0-7656-0777-8 Cloth $62.95 / 0778-6 Paper $24.95 


Tigers Roar 

Asia's Recovery and tts Impact 

Julian Weiss, Editor 

"Readers will be enriched by the best arguments on both 
sides of these important debates.” — Mark A. Groombridge, 


Center for Trade Policy Studies, The Cato Institute 
374 pp * 2001 * 0-7656-0783-2 Cloth $58.95 / 0784-0 Paper $22.95 


forthcoming— 


Competing for Integration. : 
Japan, Europe, and Latin America and Their Strategic Partners 
Kurt W. Radtke and Marianne Wiesebron, Editors 

272 pp. ° Summer 2002 + 0-7656-0962-2 Cloth $66.95 
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least 4,000 people—will be reassigned; since President Pervez 
Musharraf's vow last month to fight terrorism, the government 
has banned several Islamic groups and announced the arrests 
of approximately 2,000 militants. 

Feb. 26—Twelve people are killed and 15 others wounded when 
gunmen fire on worshippers in a Shiite Muslim mosque in the city 
of Rawalpindi, which is also the site of the army’s headquarters; 
Musharraf says extremist Islamic groups are responsible. 


PALESTINIAN AUTHORITY 

(See also Middle East Crisis) 

Feb. 5—In the PA-administered town of Jenin in Israel’s West 
Bank, 3 men who had been convicted by a Palestinian military 
court of killing Osama Kmiel, a member of the Palestinian 
security forces, are killed when Palestinian gunmen enter the 
court and open fire; as many as 1,000 people also storm the 
court; 2 of the defendants had been sentenced to death, and 
the third to 15 years in jail; PA officials believe members of 
Kmiel’s clan are responsible for the shootings; Kmiel, who was 
killed 4 days ago, had killed several suspected collaborators 
with Israel during the Palestinians’ first uprising against Israel 
in the late 1980s and early 1990s. 


PERU | 

Feb. 18—By a 4-to-1 vote, the Supreme Court upholds a 20-year 
prison term for American Lori Berenson, who was convicted 
last year of collaborating with a Marxist rebel group in its war 
against the government; Berenson, who has been detained in 
the country since her 1995 arrest, was initially sentenced by a 
secret military tribunal to life in prison for membership in a 
rebel movement; last year a military court overturned her life 
sentence, and a civilian court, which was ordered to retry the 
case, convicted Berenson and sentenced her to 20 years. 


SUDAN 

Feb. 21—The UN reports that 17 people were killed yesterday after 
a helicopter gunship fired 5 rockets into a crowd of 4,000 people 

‘ waiting for UN food aid in the southern region; although it is 
unclear who was responsible for the attack, observers say only 
the government has helicopters and that rebel groups and 
militias have no air power; earlier this month, 6 bombs were 
dropped by a government helicopter on a UN food distribution 
site in the southern region, killing 2 children; a senior 
government official described that attack as a “mistake”; the US 
State Department says it is suspending its role in the peace 
process to end the country’s 19-year civil war between the 
government and rebels, who seek greater autonomy for the 
mainly Christian south from the largely Muslim, Arab north. 


UNITED STATES : 

(See also The War Against Terrorism) 

Feb. 14—By a 240-to-189 vote, the House of Representatives 
approves legislation that will regulate the financing of political 
campaigns; the Shays—Meehan bill—named for its sponsors, 
Representatives Christopher Shays (R-Ct.) and Martin Meehan 
(D-Mass. )—includes a ban on large unlimited donations known 
as “soft money” and new rules on advertising; the bill must be 
passed by the Senate and signed by President Bush to take effect. 

Feb. 21—The State Department says that American Daniel Pearl, 
the Wall Street Journal reporter who was kidnapped in Pakistan 
last month on his way to interview a Muslim fundamentalist 
leader, is dead; Pakistani officials say they received a videotape, 
which they then delivered to the US consulate in Pakistan, that 
shows Pearl's murder; the kidnappers had demanded the 


release of Pakistani detainees held at the US naval base at 
Guantánamo Bay, Cuba and the delivery of fighter jets that 
Pakistan bought from the US in the 1980s but which were 
never delivered because of US concern over Pakistan’s nuclear 
weapons program. 


Feb. 26—The Defense Department says it is closing its Office of 


Strategic Influence, which was secretly established after 
September 11 to influence international Islamic public opinion 
and policymaking; Defense Secretary Rumsfeld says the 

closure decision was made after the American media last week 
reported that the office existed and that it spread 
disinformation to the overseas press; Rumsfeld, who denies the 
use of disinformation, says the office’s functions will be taken 
over by other Defense Department offices. 


VENEZUELA 
Feb. 11—In the capital city of Caracas, air force Colonel Pedro 


Soto and national guard Captain Pedro Flores, who led 
thousands in protests against the government of President 
Hugo Chavez, turn themselves in under threat of arrest; the 
government says the cases will be handled by civilian and 
military prosecutors; 4 days ago, the 2 officers demanded that 
Chavez resign, then led a protest outside the Chavez's Caracas 


. residence, saying the military resents the president's harsh style 


of governing and his verbal attacks on the media; the military 
denied the claims, saying Soto was angered because he had not 
been promoted; recently Chavez’s popularity fell below 30% 
amid disagreements with the media, the Roman Catholic 
Church, and business leaders. 


Feb. 13—The bolivar, the country’s currency, plunges 19% 


against the dollar following President Chavez's abandonment 
of exchange controls yesterday; Chavez also announced a 7% 
cut in government spending to help reduce a projected $8- 
billion budget deficit; Chavez says the measures are an attempt 
to counter low oil prices, capital flight, and investor concerns 
toward Latin America because of Argentina’s current financial 
crisis and the global economic slowdown following the 
September 11 terrorist attacks against the US. 


ZIMBABWE 
Feb. 18—The 15-member European Union (EU) unanimously 


votes to issue a visa ban for President Robert Mugabe and his 
top 19 officials, freeze their overseas assets, and withdraw its 
team of monitors sent to oversee the country’s presidential 
election next month; the sanctions also include an embargo on 
the supply of arms and technical advice; EU officials also say 
they will hold back $110 million in development aid to the 
country for the 2002-2007 period; the sanctions follow a report 
by Sweden's Pierre Schori, the head of the observers’ mission, 
who was expelled from the country 2 days ago after saying that 
government agencies were interfering in the election campaign; 
Schori told EU officials today that sanctions were necessary 
because the government’ secret service had been monitoring 
the mission and that immigrations authorities had penetrated 
mission offices in Harare, the capital. 


Feb. 20—The US imposes travel restrictions on President 


Mugabe and his aides to protest electoral irregularities. 


Feb. 28—Thirty-one members of the Movement for Democratic 


Change (MDC), the country’s main opposition party, are 
arrested at their offices in Harare; earlier this week MDC leader 
Morgan Tsvangirai, Mubage’s challenger in next month's 
presidential elections, was arrested and charged with high 
treason, then released by police; Tsvangirai was accused of 
plotting an assassination attempt against Mugabe; Tsvangirai 
denies the charges. 
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195 Irrational Exuberance: | 
The Clinton Administration in Africa..............4... Peter Rosenblum 


“The [Clinton administration’s] new African leaders policy was intended to be the story of peace- 
making, partnership, and economic development. Instead, it became a subplot in a story of war, 
casualties, and the remaking of old African leaders.” 7 


203 Osama bin Laden’s “Business” in Sudan ................Ann M. Lesch 
| “What was the importance of the Sudanese sojourn for Osama.bin Laden? One can argue that, 
without the sanctuary in Sudan, the Arabs who had fought in Afghanistan would have dispersed. 
Some would have gone home; others would have scattered in exile. Over time, their strength 
would have waned and they would have had difficulty communicating and coordinating their 
efforts. ... Without Sudan, bin kadert could not have incubated the networks that have caused 
such devastation in subsequent years.” 


210 Somalia: 
In the Crosshairs of the War on Terrorism.............. Ken Menkhaus 
“One lesson learned since September 11 is that the expanded war on terrorism has created a lens 
that tends to distort our vision of the complex political dynamics of countries like Somalia. 
Local political realities are not always assessed in their own right, but instead are interpreted 
through, and reduced to, the logic of the war on terrorism.” _ 


219 Zimbabwe: 
The Making of an Autocratic “Democracy” ............ Robert B. Lloyd 
- “Two decades after independence, the fruits of President Robert Mugabe's rule are a rapidly 
declining economy, the systematic dismantling of constitutional government, growing politi- 
cal violence, a costly war in Congo, and international condemnation.” 


225 Africa's Other Story. ........cccceccceeececueeee es Ebere Onwudiwe 
“Africas well-known developmental political problems remain. . . . But these problems also 
exist in political communities in every other part of the world. More important, they do not 
exhaust the story of politics in Africa. For every horrific political story in Africa, there is anoth- 
er story of courageous and creative political enterprise accomplished under circumstances that 
those who live and vote in developed democracies could not even begin to imagine.” 


229 Book Reviews — 
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232 The Month i in Review. l — 
An international chronology of events in' March, country by country, , day by da 25 
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African Public Service: New 
Challenges, Professionalism and 
Ethics 

This publication alerts international 
community about the problems that confront 
civil service in Africa. It explores and explains 
the changing role and image of the public 
service in Africa through the presentation of 


papers dealing with professionalism and ethics. 


E.01.ILH.1 9211231442 112pp. $20.00 


Cooperating for Peace in West 
Africa: An Agenda for the 21st 
Century 

This compendium of the 
Economic Community of 
West African States legal 
instruments outlines what 


institutional | 
peacebuilding in the 
| Western part of the 

$ African continent. It is a 
i ach tool for researchers, students and 
diplomats. 





B.GV.01.0.19 9290451408 352pp. $30.00 


Participatory Development arid 
Governance: Africa’s Special Needs 
Despite -Africa's wealth of natural and human 
resources it has not yet benefited from 
globalization.. Examining the challenges 
involved, the‘United Nations Committee for 
Development Policy concludes that sustained 
growth in Africa will be possible only by 
including general population in the process of 
development. It is hoped that the 
recommendations in this publication will 
contribute to mane solutions to the problems 
addressed. . 

E.OL ILA. 4: 9211045045 68pp. $10.00 
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is being done in terms of _ 


Peacekeeping in Africa: 


Capabilities and Culpabilities 

This publications provides detailed insight into 
the efforts by the international community and 
regional and subregional organizations to 
promote peace and security in the African 
region. It discuéses the role of the United ` 
Nations in peacekeeping in the region and 


- concludes with recommendations on how to 


make current approaches more effective. 
E.GV.00.0.4 9290451335 572pp. $25.00 


Women Entrepreneurs in Africa: 
Experience from Selected Countries 
_ The number of 
_ women’s enterprises is 
emea growing worldwide. In 
nico Africa more and more 
women have become 
"self-employed and 
owners and managers 
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“The new African leaders policy was intended 
to be the [Clinton administrations] story of peacemaking, partnership, 
and economic development. Instead, it became a subplot in a story of war, 
casualties, and the remaking of old African leaders.” 


Irrational Exuberance: 
~The Clinton Administration in Africa- 


PETER ROSENBLUM 


n March 25, 1998, President Bill Clinton 
() traveled to Entebbe, Uganda to huddle with 

the president of Uganda and the leaders of 
five neighboring states for what his national secu- 
rity adviser referred to as a “unique gathering” and 
an “honest discussion.” It was President Clinton at 
his best—batting around important political issues 
with key leaders. But for the first time in United 
States history, this was occurring in Africa, and the 
leaders were African. At the end of the meeting, the 
leaders signed a joint declaration of principles. 
Ugandan President Yoweri Museveni declared that 
Entebbe—-site of the famous 1976 raid by Israeli 
commandos to free passengers of a hijacked air- 
liner—would henceforth be known for this summit 
and its promise of “peace and prosperity.” 

The presidents Africa trip marked a crescendo in 
the renascent Africa policy of the Clinton adminis- 
tration. Bill Clinton’s first term was characterized 
largely by disaster and disengagement with Africa: 
the Somalia debacle followed by the Rwanda geno- 
cide. But the arrival of Madeleine Albright as secre- 
tary of state in 1997 and the appointment of Susan 
Rice as assistant secretary of state for Africa that 
same year brought a renewed dynamism to Africa 
policy. The president's trip was intended to demon- 
strate this, but even more so, it was intended to pro- 
mote a positive image of Africa to the American 
people. On this, the entire policy community 
agreed: if the United States was to increase engage- 
ment in Africa, the American public had to believe 
it was worthwhile. And for that, the administration 
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had to overcome a profound skepticism nurtured 
by persistent images of disease, corruption, and war. . 

Each step in the presidents hotly debated agenda 
was carefully choreographed to convey a select 
number of positive messages—economic renewal 
in Ghana, democracy in South Africa, civil society 
in Senegal—and to showcase selected figures. In 
Uganda the president stressed partnership, eco- 
nomic development, and cooperation to end geno- 
cide. For Africa watchers the visit consecrated the 
status of Ugandan President Museveni as the exem- 
plar of a “new generation of African leaders.” 

Administration officials had been developing 
close personal relationships with a select group of 
African leaders throughout the 1990s. The core 
group included, in addition to Museveni, Presidents 
Meles Zenawi of Ethiopia and Isaias Afwerki of 
Eritrea. After the 1994 genocide in Rwanda, Major 
Paul Kagame was brought into the group. The four 
had much in common: they were all successors to 
venal and abusive leaders of corrupt regimes. They 
spoke a proud and confident language of self- 
reliance, worked closely with international finan- 
cial institutions, and shared a willingness to engage 
in robust military action to achieve foreign policy 
goals. They were military men—warlords to their 
detractors, and “soldier princes” to their admirers. 
Each came to power through long guerrilla strug- 
gles, rather than ejections, corrupt political maneu- 
vering, or foreign intervention. And while some 
notion of political participation figured on their 
agendas, they shared an opposition to multiparty 
democracy on a Western model. 

The odd men at the Entebbe meeting were Presi- 
dents Daniel arap Moi of Kenya and Laurent Kabila 
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of the Democratic Republic of Congo (the former 
Zaire). Moi was the model of the “old” African 
leader: venal, corrupt, and out of favor with the 
United States. His presence was a face-saving gesture 
by the United States to compensate for earlier insults 
to an old cold war ally (who also happened to be 
willing to station American troops in times of need). 
Kabila, who was recently installed as leader of the 
neighboring Congo, was a client and beneficiary of 
the new leaders. Museveni and Kagame plucked him 
from obscurity and led the war that brought him to 
power. For the United States, the Entebbe meeting 
was the last in a series of ultimately vain efforts to 
keep him in the fold of the new leaders. To mark the 
distinction between these two and the real “new lead- 
ers,” both Kabila and Moi were pointedly subjected 
to severe private meetings with President Clinton. 

The “Entebbe Principles” produced at the meet- 
ing promised “genuine transparent partnership” 
and “long-term meaningful engagement” to achieve 
peace and prosperity and to stop genocide. They 
were signed on the day of the meeting: March 25, 
1998. Within three months, Ethiopia and Eritrea 
were at war. Two months later, Rwanda and Uganda 
were fighting in Congo, first against Kabila and 
then against each other. Meanwhile the host of the 
Entebbe summit, Yoweri Museveni, began behaving 
in a manner strikingly similar to his “old” neighbor 
in Kenya: manipulating elections, harassing his 
opponent (whom he accused of being HIV positive), 
and standing by as relatives and cronies exploited 
the Congo war for economic advantage. 

The “new African leaders” policy appeared to be a 
colossal failure. The countries expected to help keep 
the peace in the region instead contributed to wars 
that cost about 100,000 lives directly in Ethiopia and 
Eritrea, and close to 2 million, overall, in Congo. And 
the policy—whether distorted or correctly under- 
stood—created widespread resentment in Africa, 
Europe, and even inside the State Department. The 
Entebbe Principles and references to new African 
leaders quietly disappeared from official statements; 
those most closely associated with the promotion of 
the new leaders now say that it was little more than a 
turn of phrase that the press blew out of proportion. 


THE NEW AFRICAN POLICY LEADERS 

On closer analysis, the story that emerges is more 
subtle—partly inspiring, still unsettling. Never 
before had an administration worked so hard to 
raise Africa to the status of other regions on the for- 
eign policy agenda: the president’s visit was 
unprecedented, and despite the wars that erupted, 


most of the presidents cabinet followed with visits 
of their own. A major economic ministerial meet- 
ing was organized in Washington and a meeting of 
African ministers took place in Arizona. 

Instead of a single policy, there were several: a 
Rwanda policy, a Great Lakes policy, a Sudan pol- 
icy, and a policy of selling Africa to the American 
people. But they were all characterized by close 
personal relationships nurtured by Albright’s team 
and eventually exploited by the African leaders 
themselves. These relationships facilitated com- 
munication but threatened the role of the United 
States as unbiased peace broker when war broke 
out. These policies also had other commonalities, 
one of which was ironic in light of the broad pol- 
icy goals of the first Democratic administration 
since President Jimmy Carter: democracy and 
human rights became an impediment to the Clin- 
ton administration's goals in Africa. The “new lead- 
ers” of United States policy had to invest their 
credibility in deflecting criticism of the “new lead- 
ers” in Africa. 

The principal figure in the new policy was Susan 
Rice, a brilliant woman with family connections to 
the new secretary of state. Rice was 28 when she 
was appointed to the National Security Council in 
1993. She was named assistant secretary in 1997. 
Although her doctoral thesis was on Zimbabwe, she 
had no significant African field experience, and lim- 
ited interest. After she finished her thesis at Oxford, 
she moved to Toronto and worked as a manage- 
ment consultant. She made no secret of the fact that 
assistant secretary for Africa was not her first 
choice; she took it as a kind of consolation prize 
when she was rejected for other senior posts. 

The first choice for assistant secretary among many 
Democrats and allied groups in the nongovernmental 
community was Howard Wolpe. As a congressman 
from Michigan in the 1980s, Wolpe headed the Sub- 
committee on Africa in the House of Representatives. 
During those years of Republican administrations, the 
subcommittee was nearly a shadow ministry for the 
Democrats. It had a top-notch staff and active chair 
who nurtured anti-apartheid initiatives, exposed 
hypocrisy in United States policy, reduced military 
support to dictators like Zaire’s Mobutu Sese Seko, and 
to the great dismay of the Reagan and Bush adminis- 
trations, spoke out actively in support of human 
rights. The pronouncements of the subcommittee, 
and its chair, often upstaged the official government 
policy: Throughout the Clinton administration, Wolpe 
was a special envoy to the Great Lakes, playing a key 
role in Burundi and Congo. It was eventually Wolpe 


who traveled from one capital to another during the 
most tense negotiations. 

The other key force in setting Africa policy is the 
staff of the National Security Council (Nsc), which 
reports directly to the president. Susan Rice eventu- 
ally helped bring Gayle Smith in as her replacement. 
Smith was an activist and sometime journalist in the 
Horn of Africa, known for her contacts in Eritrea 
and Ethiopia, but particularly close to the Tigraean 
leadership of Ethiopia. In 1982 she coauthored The 
Hidden Revolution, a highly complimentary book 
about rebel administration in zones occupied by the 
Tigraean People’s Liberation Front (TPLM), the future 
leaders of Ethiopia. Another prominent activist on 
her staff, John Prendergast, was a prolific advocate 
and analyst who played a significant role in focus- 
ing attention on human rights in Sudan before he 
joined the administration (United States concerns 
about Sudan were another factor motivating the new 
African leaders policy). 

Other important figures played roles at different 
times. Stephen Morrison, 
an alumnus of Wolpe’s 
subcommittee staff, was a 
persistent inside critic of 
policies that focused nar- 
rowly on the new African 
leaders to the exclusion of 
civil society and political 
parties. He was located in the Policy Planning Bureau 
of the State Department. The Reverend Jesse Jackson 
was another person who played more than a cameo 
role. Although he was not an expert on the continent, 
the Clinton administration felt compelled to give Jack- 
son a high-status position as the presidents envoy for 
democracy in Africa. Like some other new appointees, 
he exercised his role with flair and without discretion, 
quickly alienating democracy activists in the countries 
he visited, particularly Nigeria and Kenya. 

The “new leaders” of American policy, particularly 
susan Rice and Gayle Smith, could be as brash and 
peremptory as their African homologues. That they 
were young women contesting a space perennially 
controlled by older men did not facilitate their task. 
Some of their detractors referred to them as “Thelma 
and Louise,” recalling the characters from the 1990 
film by the same name who liberate themselves from 
the world of male dominance and leave a trail of 
destruction before they drive off a cliff together. 


DR. ALBRIGHT GOES TO AFRICA 
It was Madeleine Albright’s trip.to Africa in 
December 1997 that first signaled a major change 
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in the administration's priorities. Albright’s prede- 
cessor, Warren Christopher, waited four years 
before he made his one and only trip to Africa, in 
October 1996, a couple of months before he left 
office. Born of poor planning and lack of consulta- 
tion, that trip avoided disaster only by leaving few 
traces. Not only did Albright travel to Africa in her 
first year, but she returned several times. 

Many of Albright’s advisers wanted her to engage 
in a show trip, heavy on symbols and light on sub- 
stance. But with the support of Susan Rice, she 
insisted on diving into serious policy issues. She 
chose to focus attention on the Great Lakes and 
southern Africa. She started in Ethiopia with a pow- 
erful speech to the Organization of African Unity that 
set the tone for her administration. The text is still 
inspiring, coming after years of neglect, benign and 
otherwise: “I have come because it is time for the 
people of the United States to open a new chapter in 
our relations with the people of this continent,” she 
said. All the major themes were there: a new part- 
nership with new leaders, 
working for economic 


Never before had an administration worked development, the rule of 
so hard to raise Africa to the status of other 
regions on the foreign policy agenda. 


law, and democracy “in all 
its forms,” of which, she 
added, “there are many.” 
And then she focused sub- 
stantively on the need to 
achieve peace and democratic elections in Congo. 
About the new leaders Albright spoke at length: 


Africa's best new leaders have brought a new spirit 
of hope and accomplishment to your countries— 
and that spirit is sweeping across the continent... . 
They share an energy, a self-reliance and a determi- 
nation to shape their own destinies. . . . They are 
challenging the United States to get over the pater- 
nalism of the past: to stop thinking of its Africa 
policy as a none-too-successful rescue service; and 
to begin seizing opportunities to work with 
Africans to transform their continent. 


Although broad enough to encompass the conti- 
nent, her trajectory through the Great Lakes 
seemed intended to consecrate the status of leaders 
in Ethiopia, Uganda, and Rwanda and to draw Con- 
golese President Laurent Kabila into their club. She 
traveled to each capital, held intimate conversations 
with the leaders, and shared press conferences with 
them afterward. At one press conference after 
another, she acknowledged the errors of the United 
States—supporting dictators like Mobutu, failing to 
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respond to the genocide in Rwanda—and promoted 
a vision of a new, more egalitarian partnership 
between America and Africa. 

At each press conference the secretary of state 
also deflected questions about problems with human 
rights or democracy. In Uganda, where a previous 
American ambassador had criticized Musevenis “no 
party” democracy (and, in turn, was severely criti- 
cized by Rice), Albright skirted the question of past 
criticism and declared Uganda a “beacon in the Cen- 
tral African region.” “We admire the work that the 
president is doing,” she said. As for human rights, 
“every country’s human rights record can be 
improved, and that is true here also.” Similarly, at 
the press conference in Rwanda, she acknowledged 
“room for improvement,” while focusing attention 
on the progress that had been made. 

The secretary of state seemed oblivious to the way 
in which the new African leaders recalled America’s 
relations with the old African leaders. At the press 
conference in Kin- 
shasa, one journalist 
asked whether the 


re 





The secretary of state seemed oblivious to the way 


also blocking every initiative. Some had urged 
Albright to play “good cop” to Richardson's (sup- 
posedly) “bad cop.” She certainly referred to the 
mission during her press conference, and made 
allusions to dealing with broader human rights con- 
cerns, but she struggled to keep the focus on build- 
ing a good relationship with the new regime. 

Unfortunately for Albright, Kabila undermined 
her efforts—and did so to dramatic effect. Toward 
the end of their press conference, the secretary was 
asked a very specific question about a political oppo- 
nent who had recently been jailed. She answered 
with a general description of her discussions with 
Kabila about the importance of democracy, civil soci- 
ety, and the rights of association. She then concluded 
by saying that she and Kabila “established what I 
believe to be an excellent relationship” in which 
they exchanged phone numbers so that they could 
discuss future problems as they arose. 

At that moment, Kabila cut in and began to rant 
about the politician 
who had been ar- 
rested, promising that 


United States risked in which the new African leaders recalled others would face the 
creating another Mo- a same punishment. 
butu in Uganda. After America’s relations with the old African leaders. According to Howard 


ing journalist noted, 
“Uganda is not a model of respect for human rights.” 
Albright answered defensively: “I don't exactly know 
on what you are basing your comments about what I 
said about President Museveni. I made quite clear as 
I also did in Ethiopia with President Meles that Africa 
at this stage is fortunate to have a group of strong 
leaders who are interested in regional cooperation.” 
As she continued, she included Rwanda among 
the countries that made Africa proud and then 
began to trip over how to characterize Congo's 
Kabila. “I just finished with President Kabila, mak- 
ing it clear that he is among those leaders,” she 
started to say, and then interrupted herself before 
concluding that all the leaders have a responsibility 
to “act together in support of economic develop- 
ment [and] democracy in this region of Africa.” 
Kabila himself presented the greatest problem for 
Albright during her trip. When she arrived in Kin- 
shasa, a United Nations team was struggling to 
investigate the massacre of hundreds—perhaps 
thousands—of Rwandan Hutus killed during the 
war that had brought Kabila to power. While agree- 
ing to the terms of the investigation (negotiated 
largely by United States ambassador to the United 
Nations, Bill Richardson), Kabila’s government was 


Times correspondent 
present at the conference, Kabila then “smirked” and 
“sarcastically pronounced ‘Vive la démocratie!” 

The press conference was a disaster and colored the 
trip for much of the media. The New York Times high- 
lighted the contradictions: elsewhere in Africa, the 
United States was pushing for multiparty elections, 
but in the region of the new leaders it was putting its 
faith in leaders who had taken power by the gun. In 
Congo, years of tepid support for nonviolent resis- 
tance to Mobutu had given way to enthusiastic back- 
ing for a new military leader whose only credible claim 
was the support of United States allies in the region. 

The Albright team was bitter about the coverage 
and blamed the human rights community. Philip 
Gourevitch, the New Yorker writer who had writ- 
ten a critically acclaimed book on the Rwandan 
genocide, published an opinion piece in the New 
York Times that fought back against the critics, 
accusing human rights groups of simplistic abso- 
lutism and a desire for instant human rights and 
democracy. Albright herself also published opinion 
pieces in the press. But these efforts only served to 
define the battle lines more clearly. The human 
rights groups felt caricatured and the administra- 
tion, misunderstood. 


“They were convinced that it was a problem of 
communication,” said Salih Booker, another graduate 
of the House Africa Subcommittee who was then 
Africa director for the Council on Foreign Relations. 
“I tried to explain to them that it was more than that. 
Although they talked about democracy and civil soci- 
ety, they really didn’t have policy behind it.” In the 
course of the trip, Albright’s entourage had not met 
with any significant members of civil society or the 
political opposition—even in Congo, where both 
groups were renowned for the struggle against 
Mobutu. “The administration didn’t even know about 
the civil society in the Congo,” Booker said, “and they 
blocked any serious meetings with Etienne 
Tshisekedi,” the leader of the political opposition, first, 
to Mobutu and now to Kabila. Assistant Secretary Rice 
did not take well to the criticism. Even Booker him- 
self was given the cold shoulder after he raised ques- 
tions about the trip—although he was later invited to 
join the administration (an invitation he declined). 

An entente was reestablished for the president's 
trip to Africa, three months later. Although both 
sides still harbored resentment, everyone agreed on 
the importance of the trip. It was a milestone in 
America’s relations with Africa. Conversely, it was 
nearly eclipsed by the crises that followed. In the 
end, United States policy recovered much of the 
momentum, but not before ridding itself of the dis- 
course of new African leaders. 


FIRST BREACH: ETHIOPIA AND ERITREA. 

The war between Ethiopia and Eritrea came as a 
tremendous shock to most Africa watchers. Tensions 
existed between the two countries, but the leaders 
of Ethiopia and Eritrea and their respective move- 
ments had developed a mutual dependency that 
seemed unbreakable. Both emerged from a long 
guerrilla struggle against successive Ethiopian 
rulers—first the Western-backed Emperor Haile 
Selassie and then the Marxist regime of Colonel 
Haile Mengistu. The administration of President 
George H. W. Bush had helped negotiate Mengistu’s 
departure in 1991, effectively placing the country in 
the hands of the rebel groups that had led the strug- 
gle, the Eritrean People’s Liberation Front (EPLF) of 
Isaias Afwerki and the Tigraean People’s Liberation 
Front (TPLF) of Meles Zenawi. The EPLF was the 
more powerful group, but favored independence for 

.Eritrea, the sliver of land along the coast that had 
once been an Italian colony, rather than participa- 
tion in a restructured Ethiopia. In 1993 Eritrea for- 
mally became independent. And the TPLF, which had 
emerged with Eritrean support as the strongest 
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Ethiopian movement, took control of the Ethiopian 
transition government in Addis Ababa. 

The United States backed both leaders and, after a 
few months, gave up focusing any serious attention 
to the obvious problems of human rights and democ- 
racy that were surfacing. It instead focused on stabil- 
ity and the desire to prevent Ethiopia from following 
the dissolution of neighboring Somalia. Neither 
leader had much tolerance for discord or much inter- 
est in broad public participation; both men were 
more concerned with establishing authority and con- 
trol over the territory. Their model was the Soviet 
Union. For Ethiopia this quickly led to severe repres- 
sion against competing movements, including armed 
opponents and civil society—and public participa- 
tion was carefully orchestrated. The ideology 
remained “ethnic federalism,” promising decentral- 
ization and autonomy along ethnic lines, but the 
practice was centralized power in the hands of the 
TPLF. Eritrea, referred to by Africa scholar Marina 
Ottoway as a Marxist-Leninist state minus the ideol- 
ogy, succeeded in maintaining power and control 
without as much overt repression (until recently) but 
with even less public commitment to democracy. 

The shift in American policy occurred at perhaps 
the peak moment of United States democracy pro- 
motion elsewhere on the continent. It stood in 
striking contrast to policy toward neighboring 
Kenya, for example, where United States Ambas- 
sador Smith Hempstone was sometimes accused of 
leading the movement for multiparty democracy. At 
the same time, the United States was fully backing 
elections in Angola and democratic transitions in 
South Africa and Mozambique. 

Two members of Albright’s future Africa team 
were in Ethiopia at this time. Steve Morrison, who 
was working for USAID, was trying to find a way to 
help the government without giving in to its 
authoritarian impulses or the complacency of the 
United States ambassador. When he returned to 
Washington, he remained a persistent critic of the 
personalized politics of the Rice team. Gayle Smith, 
in contrast, was based in Ethiopia where she was an 
expert on the rebel history and a confidante of the 
Tigraean leadership. She was widely perceived as a 
booster for Meles and the new government. Inter- 
nationally, she was not alone among United States 
figures enamored of Meles—former President 
Jimmy Carter was another fan. It was easy to be 
impressed by Meles, and easier still to dislike his 
confused and divided enemies. 

War broke out on May 12, 1998 when, after a few 
smaller skirmishes, Eritrea moved soldiers into dis- 
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puted territory on the border with the province of 
Tigray. It remains unclear whether the precipitating 
act was a falling out between Meles and Isaias or a 
less personal dispute between the two countries. 
Ostensibly, the fighting began over what Karl Vick 
of the Washington Post described as a “dusty terrain 
of termite mounts, goatherds, and bushes just tall 
enough for a camel to graze upon comfortably.” But 
important economic tussles also had preceded the 
land dispute, including disputes over currency and 
access to the port at Asab in Eritrea. The substantive 
issues, however, were difficult to disengage from the 
relationship between the two men. 

Even more difficult to learn is whether American 
promotion of the two leaders inflamed the conflict, 
a common accusation as fighting spun out of con- 
trol. An Ethiopian cab driver in Washington, D.C. 
summed up the suspicion of many when he 
explained to me that the conflict was between two 
arrogant men, “made more arrogant by the United 
States,” who would not back down without a fight. 

The United States dispatched Rice and Smith to 
the region soon after fighting began. For a time, 
Rice worked jointly with Paul Kagame of Rwanda 
to provide mediation. But the talks broke down 
quickly. What is publicly known is that Rice 
announced the terms of a plan agreed to by 
Ethiopia, suggesting that Eritrea would have to 
accept it, before Isaias had given his approval. He 
responded angrily, rejecting the plan and heaping 
abuse on Rice. Soon afterward, Ethiopia bombed 
the capital of Eritrea, and Eritrea dropped cluster 
bombs on Ethiopia. Isaias later accused the United 
States of complicity in the bombing of his capital. 

Privately, much speculation remains about what 
actually happened to render the Rice—Smith inter- 
vention so politically disastrous. Susan Rice was sum- 
moned back to Washington in early June after the 
negotiations collapsed. Insiders agree that the secre- 
tary of state was furious. According to one, Rice was 
essentially “put on probation,” kept in Washington 
where the secretary could keep an eye on her. “Susan 
had misread the situation completely,” according to 
one State Department insider who observed the con- 
flict with Albright. “She came in like a scoutmaster, 
lecturing them on how to behave and having a pub- 
lic tantrum when they didn’t act the way she wanted.” 
Apparently, Rice provoked a belligerent response from 
the Eritreans by disclosing the terms of the agree- 
ment. Some speculate that she did it to prove that she 
was making progress. But the effect was to make the 
Ethiopian counterattack “inevitable,” according to 
another high-level State Department official. 


There is also suggestion that Gayle Smith's 
involvement was badly conceived. She was known 
to be close to Meles and had previously been in a tiff 
with Isaias, who had refused to attend President 
Clinton’s Entebbe summit. Isaias was the one to 
react most harshly to the United States intervention. 
He was quoted in the press as saying that the Amer- 
icans “believe in quick fixes and bulldozing and that 
does not work. It is not in our culture.” Privately, he 
was reported to have made much more insulting 
comments about Rice’s age and behavior. But other 
long-time analysts of the region, including Alex de 
Waal of the London-based group Justice Africa, 
think the criticism of both Rice and Smith is over- 
stated. “It could just have well have succeeded, in 
which case we would be celebrating the brilliant use 
of intimate personal contacts in diplomacy,” he said. 
“The fundamental problem was the unwillingness 
of either side to contemplate compromise.” 

Compromise came once the Ethiopians deployed 
massive manpower at the cost of thousands of lives. 
The war escalated until the United States helped bro- 
ker an end to the air strikes and eventually named a 
senior envoy, former national security adviser 
Anthony Lake, to mediate confidentially. A relative 
peace was established, largely on the terms originally 
proposed during the United States mediation. By then, 
more than 100,000 people died, a third of Eritrea’s 
population was displaced, and both countries had 
squandered millions of dollars in an arms buildup. 


THE SUMMER FROM HELL 

The next months brought several more crises in 
what Salih Booker refers to as the summer from hell. 
On July 7 Chief Moshood Abiola, the leader of the 
Nigerian political opposition, died in prison shortly 
after a meeting with a United States delegation that 
included Susan Rice. On August 7, car bombs 
destroyed the United States embassies in Nairobi and 
Dar es Salaam, killing hundreds of Africans. On 
August 20 the United States, arguing that the 
embassy attacks were the work of Saudi-born terror- 
ist Osama bin Laden, retaliated against Sudan with 
an ill-advised cruise-missile attack on what appears 
to have been a legitimate pharmaceutical plant that 
was not, as initially claimed, linked to bin Laden. 

In Congo, the last alliance of the new African lead- 
ers was also beginning to dissolve. In July Kabila 
fired his military chief of staff, Rwandan military offi- 
cer James Kabarere. Days later, high-level Tutsi offi- 
cials in the Kabila government quietly disappeared 
from Kinshasa and began to regroup in Rwanda. On 
August 2, barely 14 months after ending the war that 


brought Kabila to power, another “war of liberation” 
was under way from the east of the country. 

The United States response to this war, more than 
any other event in the region, continues to color 
United States relations across the continent. The war 
looked like a replay of 1996 in every essential detail: 
the disaffected Congolese Tutsis were, again, pre- 
sented as the motor force of a popular rebellion. In 
place of Kabila was Wamba dia Wamba, a respected 
anti-Mobutu academic. And around Wamba was a 
motley assortment of former Mobutists, alongwith 
Ugandans and Rwandans. Although Wambas tele- 
phone literally rang in Kigali, Rwanda and Uganda 
denied any involvement, as they had in 1996. A 
month into the war, the Rwandan ambassador to the 
United States testified to Congress that Rwandan 
forces were not involved, ‘but if they were, they 
would have the right to be. 

The natural tendency of the United States was 
to support Rwanda and Uganda. When the first 
Congo war broke out in 1996, the United States 
embassy stood firmly behind the government in 
Kigali. Ambassador Robert Gribben and his deputy, 
Peter Whaley, produced a steady stream of reports 
supporting the Rwandan perspective on the war: 
no Rwandan troops, no refugee problem, no:mas- 
sacres of Hutus (or at least, “no proof”). Mean- 
while, the embassy in Kinshasa was reporting the 
war as a foreign invasion. “There was a pissing 
match going on between Kigali and Kinshasa,” said 
one high-level official. Ambassador Dan Simpson, 
in Kinshasa, lost his temper and officially lashed 
out at the reports coming out of Rwanda. 

Insiders uniformly refer to this phenomenon as “cli- 
entitis.” It is not rare, but in the ideal case there is an 
official in Washington to “smack their heads together,” 
as one official explained. In this case, Washington sim- 
ply backed the embassy in Rwanda and did little to 
distinguish its position from Rwanda’. The credulity 
was so complete that when Rwandan leader Kagame 
admitted to journalists, first, that Rwanda was involved 
from the start and, later, that he had played the essen- 
tial role in prosecuting the war to its conclusion, some 
members of the State Department felt deceived. By all 
accounts, guilt was a major motivating factor for the 
energetic commitment to Rwanda’ new leaders. The 
1994 genocide was no abstract event: the United States 
representative to the UN at the time, Madeleine 
Albright, actively blocked un intervention to stop the 
killing. No one had forgotten the recent history. 

After Laurent Kabila became Congo’s president, 
the United States had continued to underplay 
Rwanda’ role in maintaining him in power. When I 
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visited Kinshasa in August 1997, a high-level offi- 
cial in the United States embassy insisted to me that 
the army strongman and future chief of staff, James 
Kabirere, a Rwandan Tutsi, was Congolese. Kagame, 
meanwhile, did not deny that James. was a Rwan- 
dan officer. Even after openly acknowledging 
Rwanda’s preeminent role during and after the war, 
the United States continued to ignore the Rwandan 
role in Congo. The most dramatic example was the 
investigation of massacres of Rwanda Hutus, which 
became the premier international source of con- 
tention between the international community and 
the Kabila government in 1997. Although Rwandan 
officers were present when thousands of Hutus 
were killed, and although they had the primary 
motivation for disposing of the fleeing Rwandan 
Hutus, public pressure was never brought on 
Rwanda to acknowledge their role or help the 
investigation. (There is also no sign of any signifi- 
cant private pressure.) Instead, all the pressure was 
placed on a nearly powerless Kabila. 

Nobody was fooled by Rwanda’s denials when 
the second war broke out in 1998. But Albright’s 
team had lost patience with Kabila and lost legiti- 
macy with credible Congolese alternatives by hav- 
ing backed Kabila so fully before. When Rwanda 
and Uganda succeeded in giving the impression 
that they could replace-Kabila quickly and start over 
again with Wamba dia Wamba, the United States 
effectively acquiesced. The official State Department 
statements during the early days of the war show a 
new concern for human rights problems in Congo 
balanced against tepid antiwar language. At a State 
Department briefing on August 6, the spokesman 
recounted Rwandan denials of involvement and 
said, “This is an internal Congolese military rebel- 
lion, as best we can judge.” An official statement on 
August 11 made vague allusions to possible foreign 
involvement and reserved its strongest condemna- 
tion for reported human rights violations by the 
Kabila government. 

Privately, according to State Department officials, 
the United States took Kagame and Museveni to 
task for the invasion. But even if true, this was not 
immediately reflected in any public policy. The mes- 
sage heard by governments around the world, in 
and out of Africa, was clear: the United States was l 
backing its allies in the new war. Before long, cred- 
ible and fanciful reports of United States interven- 
tion emerged. On the credible side, United States 
officers were spotted on the border of Rwanda 
within hours of the first battle (a 10-person United 
States military team that apparently had nothing to 
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do with the conflict was recalled immediately after- 
ward). On the less credible side, the United States 
was reportedly flying supplies into Kigali for weeks 
before the invasion. 

In any event, it was a public relations disaster 
from which the United States has not recovered. 
Zimbabwe's decision to enter the war on the side of 
Kabila was undoubtedly partly motivated by anger 
at what he perceived to be United States support for 
the aggression. Some within the State Department 
were immediately aware that the war would under- 
mine any credible American role in the future. They 
succeeded in adding some balance to United States 
thetoric. On September 15, Susan Rice addressed the 
growing perception of complicity in testimony 
before the Congress. “Mr. Chairman, let me be clear: 
the United States in no way supported, encouraged, 
or condoned the intervention of Rwandan or Ugan- 
dan forces in the Congo, as some have suggested. 
This is a specious and ridiculous accusation that I 
want to lay to rest once and for all.” But these state- 
ments did little good. Nearly four years later, an offi- 
cial in the new Colin Powell State Department told 
me the United States had gotten to the point where 
the French “no longer believe that the United States 
is funding the war.” But that was about it. 

The final blow to the new African leaders policy 
finally came in 1999 and 2000 when Ugandan and 
Rwandan forces fought over Kisangani, the dia- 
mond-rich city at the high point of the Congo River. 
Civilians were left to die in the street as Ugandans 
and Rwandans shelled each other's positions and 
areas where civilians had sought refuge. Both sets of 
troops eventually agreed to pull out of the city. But 
Rwanda’s rebel allies remained in control of the city, 
and Uganda maintained control over the diamonds. 
The United Nations, with little support from the 
_ United States, subsequently reported on the extent 
of economic exploitation by the warring parties. 


REFLECTING BACK 

From interviews with many key players, close 
observers, and foot soldiers in United States diplo- 
macy, Albright’s Africa team clearly left a mark both 
inside and outside the State Department. There is 
widespread admiration for the energy and dynamism 
that they brought to the process. Future administra- 
tions will find it difficult to back away from the pub- 
lic profile given to Africa. “For the first time, the 
president had allies in Africa, the way that he had 


them in Europe or Asia,” according to Salih Booker. 
The administration has left powerful images, includ- 
ing President Clinton walking arm-in-arm with South 
African President Nelson Mandela, who frankly 
shared his criticisms of United States policy in Cuba. 

But there is also widespread resentment and frus- 
tration. For some, the problem was born of inexpe- 
rience: Susan Rice was young; Gayle Smith was a 
long-time activist but a newcomer to the realm of 
diplomacy. This, in turn, led to another complaint 
from some career diplomats: that nobody managed 
the link between the policy team and the bureau- 
cracy. The Albright team relied on personal contacts 
and special envoys. 

Another issue concerns “style.” Rice proved her- 
self brilliant, over time, in working the machinery 
of government. But along the way she burned 
bridges liberally, alienating and often antagonizing 
many potential allies. Neither she nor Smith was 
known for admitting error or even uncertainty. 
Many people they feuded with have since come to 
respect them, but they are not hoping to see them 
back in high policy positions at the State Depart- 
ment anytime soon. Susan Rice seems not to have 
convinced colleagues that her real interest was 
Africa, or even foreign policy. : 

United States policies in the region have under- 
gone significant change, much of it dating from 
before the end of the Clinton administration. While 
leaders like Museveni, Kagami, Meles, and Isaias 
remain important allies, the United States has never 
reestablished the same level of intimate personal con- 
tact with them. Museveni has been stung by his elec- 
toral misbehavior and gaffes in Congo. A new staff 
in the United States embassy in Kigali is profoundly 
aware of the bias that infected previous reporting and 
is deliberately trying to reestablish balance. 

Except for the actual architects—who deny it 
was a policy at all—most observers agree that the 
new African leaders policy failed. The full story will 
require access to classified information. For now, 
we know that personalities became more important 
than policies, and individual leaders took prece- 
dence over institutions. Democracy, participation, 
and human rights became the enemies of short- 
term policy. The new African leaders policy was 
intended to be the story of peacemaking, partner- 
ship, and economic development. Instead, it 
became a subplot in a story of war, casualties, and 
the remaking of old African leaders. m 





“What was the importance of the Sudanese sojourn for Osama bin Laden? One 
can argue that, without the sanctuary in Sudan, the Arabs who had fought in 
Afghanistan would have-dispersed. Some would have gone. home; others would 
have scattered in exile. Over time, their strength would have waned and they 
would have had difficulty communicating and coordinating their efforts. . . . 
Without Sudan, bin Laden could not have incubated the networks that have 
‘caused such-devastation in subsequent years.” : 
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Osama bin Laden’s “Business” in Sudan 


ANN M. LESCH 


à uring a newspaper interview a few months 
D ago, Hasan al-Turabi—the former éminence 
grise behind Sudan’s Islamist regime— 
shook his head, seemingly bewildered at the claim 
that he worked closely with Osama bin Laden dur- 
ing the Saudi militants four and a half years in 
Khartoum: “I knew bin Laden in Sudan briefly, 
through his work in roads and agriculture. . . . I met 
him once... .”1 Those few words conveniently 
rewrote the story—a rewriting that was essential for 
Turabi in the wake of September 11. The actual his- 
tory of their relationship was quite different. 


TURABI’S PAN-ISLAMIST ZEAL . . . 

Well before bin Laden arrived in Khartoum in 
December 1991, Turabi eagerly spread his version 
of Islamic politics throughout the Middle East, 
North Africa, and East Africa. Bringing his National 
Islamic Front to power through a military coup in 
June 1989, he took advantage of the Persian Gulf 
crisis in 1990-1991 to launch a pan-Islamic, anti- 
imperialist front to resist America’s “recolonization 
of the Islamic world.” Turabi’s Popular Arab Islamic 
Conference (PAIC) brought together leaders of mil- 
itant Islamist groups, inaugurated by conferences 
in Khartoum in April and August 1991. 

Sudan provided a sanctuary for many of these 
militants. Battle-hardened by their jihad (holy 
struggle) against the Soviet Union in Afghanistan 
(a struggle that ended in February 1989) and disil- 
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lusioned by the subsequent warlordism in Afghan- 
istan, many Arab mujahideen (holy warriors) were 
perceived as threats to security in their own coun- 
tries and therefore could not return home without 
risking arrest. In 1990 Sudan dropped its visa 
requirement for Arabs and opened its doors to 
them. (It even began to grant Arabs immediate per- 
manent residency and passports in 1993.) Turabi 
disbursed Sudanese diplomatic passports to favored 
Islamist politicians, such as leaders of the Nahda 
(Islamic Revival) Party in Tunisia and the Islamic 
Salvation Front (FIs) in Algeria. His movement also 
funneled money to the Fis during the 1991 parlia- 
mentary election campaign. (The final stage of these 
elections was canceled when the government feared 
the Fis might win.) And in November 1991, the first 
armed operation against the Algerian government— 
in what has become a bloody 11 years of war— 
occurred when a group of Algerian veterans of the 
Afghan war, who had trained in Sudan, attacked a 
police post on the Algerian-Tunisian border. 
Turabi also welcomed Egyptian militants, argu- 
ing that the Egyptian government was hostile to 
Islam and that Sudan must support that govern- 
ments enemies until it was overthrown. Egypts 
Islamic Jihad leader, Sheikh Umar Abd al-Rahman, 
on trial in absentia for political incitement, lived in 
a government villa in Khartoum in April 1990 and 
again in July of that year before he flew to the 
United States. (Abd al-Rahman obtained a “green 
card” but was jailed for complicity in attempts to 
bomb buildings and tunnels in New York City in 
1993.) By the end of 1991, Sudan hosted about a 
thousand Egyptians, who were affiliated with both 
Islamic Jihad and Ayman al-Zawahiri’s wing of the 
Islamic Group. These comprised nearly half the 
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Egyptian fighters who had remained in Pakistan 
after the Afghan war ended. 

Sudan set up training camps for African militants 
on the Ethiopian border and helped overthrow the 
Marxist regime in Addis Ababa in May 1991. Camps 
to train Arabs were located outside Port Sudan and 
Khartoum. As early as May 1990, some 60 Arabs 
from North Africa, France, and Belgium began to 
train in the Shambat district of Khartoum for sabo- 
tage operations in Europe. And in December 1991 
the first 19 fighters from Kashmir completed a six- 
month training program; Turabi joined government 
officials to address their graduation ceremony. 

These actions angered Arab and African rulers 
well before bin Laden arrived in Khartoum. In 


October 1990 the Egyptian government closed its - 


airspace to flights from Sudan, seized nearly 200 
machine guns that had been smuggled across the 
desert into upper Egypt, and asserted that the men 
who had killed the speaker of parliament in 
September had trained in Sudan. Libyan leader 
Muammar Qaddafi complained that Turabi sent 
saboteurs trained in Sudan to destabilize Libya and 
abruptly raised the price of oil deliveries to pressure 
Khartoum. Tunisia recalled its ambassador in the 
fall of 1991 after receiving credible reports that 
Turabi and Sudanese government officials had plot- 
ted with Nahda leaders during the August PAIC 
meeting to assassinate the Tunisian president and 
to smuggle weapons into the country. (The head of 
Nahda then relinquished his Sudanese diplomatic 
passport and left Khartoum for Europe.) The Alge- 
rian military government, which seized power in 
January 1992, cold-shouldered Khartoum because 
of its support for Algerian Islamic groups. Govern- 
ments in East Africa also protested Sudan’s support 
for violent underground opposition movements. 


, . . AND BIN LADEN’S MUTUAL INTEREST 

A strong coincidence of interest united Turabi, 
the senior Islamist political operative, and bin 
Laden, the wealthy young Saudi businessman. Bin 
Laden had fought in Afghanistan alongside Arab 
mujahideen he had recruited and funded. He had 
gloried in the victory against Soviet troops, but had 
returned to Jeddah discouraged by the postwar 
Afghan infighting. When Iraq invaded Kuwait in 
August 1990, bin Laden offered to mobilize 10,000 
mujahideen to defend the kingdom. He was 
shocked when the rulers instead brought in thou- 
sands of American soldiers. 

Although placed under severe restrictions by the 
Saudi regime, bin Laden managed to leave for Pak- 


istan in April 1991 on the pretext of a business trip. 
But the political situation was too unstable for him 
to remain there. He was already in contact with 
Sudanese Islamists and had visited the country in 
October 1990. Therefore, he eagerly accepted 
Turabi’s invitation to relocate to Khartoum. 

It is not clear what their exact relationship was 
at that time. One report claims that Turabi appealed 
to bin Laden to use his contacts in the Persian Gulf 
to set up an international banking network to laun- 
der and transfer money to support PAIC and the 
armed movements. Bin Laden himself said that he 
had been considering investing in Sudan since 1990 
and that, while dining with Turabi soon after his 
arrival, Turabi promised to give him all the help he 
needed. In any event, Turabi quickly provided him 
with an office and security guards and arranged to 
exempt his newly established construction com- 
pany from customs duties on the import of trucks 
and tractors. Bin Laden moved into a villa in the 
upscale Riyadh district in Khartoum, next door to 
Turabi’s spacious home. 

Bin Laden launched a wide variety of businesses, 
starting with a construction company that built a 
new highway from Khartoum to Port Sudan, con- 
structed a new airport outside Port Sudan, repaved 
the 500-kilometer road from Khartoum north to 
Shendi and Atbara, and raised the height of the 
Rusayris hydroelectric dam. He said that when he 
contributed a million dollars toward the capitaliza- 
tion of the new Shamali Bank, he was awarded a mil- 
lion acres in western Sudan for agriculture and cattle 
raising. Bin Laden also claimed that, when the gov- 
ernment was desperately short of wheat in 1993, he 
underwrote an $8-million loan with lenient terms to 
finance the necessary imports. Then, when the gov- 


ernment failed in 1994 to pay him for his multimil- 


lion-dollar construction projects, it handed over 
ownership of its money-losing tannery and report- 
edly even awarded him a 10-year monopoly on the 
export of gum arabic, maize, sunflowers, and sesame. 

Bin Laden provided substantial sums to help 
Turabi realize his pan-Islamic ambitions. By bin 
Laden’s own account, he paid $5,000 on arrival to 
become a member of Turabi’s National Islamic Front, 
contributed $1 million to support PAIC, and spent $2 
million to fly Arab mujahideen to Sudan from Pak- 
istan when Iran reneged on paying that sum. He also 
affirmed that he built and equipped 23 training 
camps for mujahideen at his own expense. By the 
summer of 1994 at least 5,000 mujahideen trained 
in Sudan, often while working on bin Laden's agri- 
cultural and construction projects. The largest camp 


was said to be based on a 5,000-acre farm in the 
mountains near Shendi, north of Khartoum. 

Bin Laden's Egyptian partner, Ayman al-Zawahiri, 
apparently managed the international financial net- 
works for bin Laden and Turabi, using Islamic 
banks, couriers, and charities to accumulate and 
move funds from Zawahiri’s safe haven in Geneva. 
Bin Laden also spent three months in London in 
1994 setting up the Advice and Reform Committee, 
which complemented Zawahiri’s efforts by fund 
raising, propagandizing against the Saudi regime, 
and supporting cells in Europe and the United 
States. Bin Laden is said to have left Jeddah with a 
million dollars in cash. However, although he 
accessed additional funds before the Saudi govern- 
ment blocked his bank accounts, he was not the 
multimillionaire that is often alleged. His business 
ventures in the Sudan and the global fund-raising 
network were essential for the support of military 
and political operations. 

Bin Laden's deeply felt beliefs crystallized during 
his stay in Sudan. From his viewpoint, he had fought 
a legitimate defensive jihad 
against the foreign presence 
in Afghanistan and had 
helped build an interna- 
tional movement of mujah- 
ideen, ready to fight against 
the infidels wherever they attacked. Jihad became the 
“acme of religion”—a drastic shift in the way Islamic 
principles are prioritized. He shared the foot soldiers’ 
postwar disillusionment and sympathized with their 
eagerness to confront their own authoritarian, seem- 
ingly antireligious governments. And he was dis- 
mayed when United States troops defiled Saudi 
Arabia's holy soil. He accused the royal family of 
lying when they promised that those troops would 
leave as soon as they liberated Kuwait. Instead, the 
United States armed forces established permanent 
bases to enforce the crippling sanctions against Iraq 
that were imposed during the Persian Gulf conflict. 

Bin Laden's interests therefore overlapped with 
Turabi’s ambitions and with the goals of exiled Egyp- 
tian Islamists such as Zawahiri, with whom he had 
worked closely in Afghanistan. The camps that bin 
Laden set up expanded the training of militants to 
include attacks on neighboring countries. Libyans 
who had trained in Sudan attempted to assassinate 
Qaddafi in 1993, launched attacks inside Libya in 
1995, and killed several Libyan security officers in 
1996. Some of the Palestinian Hamas operatives 
who had trained in Sudan organized suicide bomb- 
ings on Israeli civilian buses after they returned to 
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Gaza in 1995. Bin Laden and Turabi worked closely 
with the radical wing of Yemen's Islah (Reform) 
Party to achieve an Islamic military government sim- 
ilar to that in Sudan. The Sudanese government 
accelerated its training of Eritrean Jihad and Oromo 
fighters, and Egyptian Islamists continued to cross 
the border to attack targets in upper Egypt. The 
movements reach extended to Lebanon: assassins of 
a prominent Lebanese politician escaped to Khar- 
toum in November 1995, and two Sudanese arrested 
in January 1996 for casing the Egyptian embassy 
and other targets admitted to receiving funds from 
the Sudanese consul in Beirut. 

Bin Laden shared the Sudanese government’s con- 
cern about the situation in Somalia, which descended 
into chaos after the overthrow of United States ally 
General Siad Barre in January 1991. When the 
United Nations sent in peacekeepers in December 
1992, Khartoum feared that this would establish a 
bridgehead for the United States (which spearheaded 
the peacekeeping force) to invade southern Sudan. 
Soon after, bin Laden’s allies in Yemen tried to kill 
United States soldiers sta- 
tioned in the city of Aden. 
Following a coordinating 
meeting in Khartoum in 
February 1993, the Sudanese 
; government began to send 
arms to General Muhammad Aidid, a Somali warlord 
opposed to the un-United States presence. The arms 
were shipped overland through Oromo-controlled 
areas of Ethiopia or by bin Laden’s ships, which 
sailed from Port Sudan to offload-along the Somali 
coast. Bin Laden flew at least 3,000 Arab fighters 
from Yemen to support Aidid’s militia (at the cost of 
$3 million) and bought land for training camps 
inside Somalia. Zawahiri helped raise funds and 
coordinate these efforts from his base in Europe. 
Aidid’s confrontation with the United States forces 
culminated in the latter’s disastrous attack on his 
headquarters in September 1993. Bin Laden cele- 
brated the United States withdrawal in March 1994 
as a victory for the expanding Islamist movement. 

The bin Laden network also assisted the belea- 
guered government in Bosnia, under attack by Ser- 
bia and Croatia after it declared independence in 
1991 but faced with an arms embargo from the 
West. Islamists argued that the Christian West 
refused to aid the Bosnian Muslims against the 
Christian Serbs and Croats. The mufti of Bosnia 
appealed for support at a PAIC conference in Decem- 
ber 1993, and Islamists responded by sending 
funds, arms, and some 5,000 fighters to defend the 
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only Muslim political entity in Europe. They 
denounced the United States-brokered Dayton 
accords of November 1995 that ended fighting in 
Bosnia, saying that Dayton ratified territorial gains 
made by Serbs and Croats at the expense of Mus- 
lims. Although Zawahiri hastened to Bosnia, threat- 
ening to attack the UN peacekeepers that had been 
deployed there, most of the fighters were deported 
to their home countries before and after the accords 
were implemented. 

Further afield, militants apparently linked to 
Sheikh Abd al-Rahman attacked the World Trade 
Center in February 1993 and plotted to blow up the 
UN headquarters, the Holland Tunnel, and other 
important structures in New York City. The Algerian 
Armed Islamic Group (GIA) conspired to crash an 
Air France airliner into the Eiffel Tower on Christ- 
mas Day in 1994, the same year that a plot was dis- 
covered to fly a plane into the cia’s headquarters 


November 1995, which killed 5 American soldiers, 
and on the United States military barracks in Khobar 
in June 1996, which killed 19 American soldiers.? 
Bin Laden praised the bombings for targeting United 
States troops while sparing Saudi citizens. He prob- 
ably viewed the attacks as a success when the United 
States reacted by recalling many dependents and 
moving its bases to isolated locations in the desert. 


CLASH OF IDEOLOGIES 

Although Turabi and bin Laden had common 
interests in opposing United States domination and 
undermining regional governments, ideological dif- 
ferences began to mar their relationship. The mer- 
curial Turabi espoused a modernist Islamism that 
(among other things) sought to reconcile the vari- 
ous currents of Islam, promote women’s participa- 
tion in public life, and avoid violence against 
civilians. In contrast, bin Laden and many of the 





near Washington, D.C. Arab militants who set- 
And bin Laden visited tled in Sudan adopted 
Manila in 1993, seem- In the wake of bin Laden’s expulsion, Sudanese the salafi approach 
ingly to lay the ground- government officials vigorously denied preached by Wahhabis 
work to support the responsibility for his actions in Saudi Arabia.3 These 
Abu Sayyaf rebel group, ae z l militants denounced 


assassinate foreign lead- 
ers, and blow up United States airliners over the 
Pacific Ocean. (The Manila plots were discovered 
accidentally in early 1995.) 

Bin Laden was personally preoccupied with the 
need to expel United States forces from the sacred 
soil of Arabia. He sought to expose the royal family 
as liars and hypocrites who would be punished on 
the day of judgment. They responded by stripping 
him of his citizenship in April 1994 and freezing his 
assets. In April 1995 a leaflet appeared that threat- 
ened strikes on United States and British troops and 
on the Saudi government if the “crusader” foreign 
forces did not evacuate Saudi Arabia by June 28, 
1995. This threat was followed by attacks on the 
Saudi national guard headquarters in Riyadh in 





2Allegedly targets began to be cased in 1993 and the 
Riyadh attack was planned in 1995 at meetings in Turabi’s 
office in Khartoum and in Mecca during the pilgrimage. The 
27-year-old Saudi executed as the leader of the cell had 
fought in Afghanistan and lived in Peshawar in one of bin 
Laden’s hostels for Arab fighters. The bombers also 
demanded the release of Abd al-Rahman and others jailed in 
the United States for the 1993 New York terrorist plots. See 
Mary Anne Weaver, A Portrait of Egypt (New York: Farrar, 
Straus and Giroux, 2000), pp. 188-189; Yossef Bodansky, Bin 
Laden (Roseville, Calif.: Prima Publishing, 2001), p. 104. 

3The salafi approach is based on the return to what are 
viewed as the principles followed by the pious ancestors in 
Mecca at the time of the prophet and the first four caliphs. 
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all other Islamic cur- 
rents as apostate, restricted the activities of women, 
and endorsed attacks on civilians as well as security 
forces to overthrow un-Islamic regimes. 

By 1995 Turabi openly criticized the Algerian GIA 
and Zawahiri’s Egyptian Islamic Group for killing 
civilians and foreign tourists. He also criticized the 
militants for repressing women and denounced 
Iran’s clerical rule. Similarly, President Omar al- 
Bashir argued that the Sudan upheld the “return to 
our roots [and to] the principles of justice . . . under 
the aegis of a modern state. . . . We are against 
extremism and against bigotry.” 

The militants responded in kind. At the PAIC con- 
ference in April 1995, a Lebanese Hezbollah leader 
accused Turabi of delusions of grandeur and point- 
edly asserted that he lacked the charisma and 
stature of the late Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini. 
Later, Egyptian operative Mustafa Hamza accused 
the Sudanese government of distorting Islam by 
deviating from the precepts and practices of the 
early Muslim forefathers. 

By mid-1995 Turabi and the government had 
banned Arab militants from preaching in mosques 
after the five daily prayers. They had preached and 
circulated leaflets and cassettes that accused Turabi 
of blasphemy and atheism. Members of the militant 
Takfir wal-Hijra even killed 28 worshippers in the 
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conservative and nonviolent Ansar al-Sunna al- 
Muhammadiya mosque in February 1994. The 
Libyan-born leader of the cell declared that all con- 
temporary Muslim societies were infidel and must 
be fought; bin Laden and Turabi were both on his 
hit list. Banned from the mosques, the young mili- 
tants then preached on’street corners against cor- 
ruption, blasphemy, and the evils of modern society. 
In December 1995 police killed eight Takfir zealots 
who tried to force residents of a shantytown near 
Wad Medani to convert to their creed of Islam. 

- These ideological differences alone would not 
have caused the government to expel bin Laden and 
the Arab militants. The security forces could con- 
tain their excesses, and most of them could be kept 
isolated from the Sudanese public in bin Laden’s 
training camps. Some could also be sent to fight in 
the jihad in southern Sudan, a move that bin Laden 
strongly opposed. (The civil war in Sudan, renewed 
in 1983, pitted the Arab-Islamic northern govern- 
ment against the African, non-Muslim peoples in 
the south.) So long as they served Turabi and the 
regime's regional political goals, they would be 
allowed to reside and train in Sudan. 


THE TURNING POINT 
On June 26, 1995, several Egyptians tried to 
assassinate Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak 
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shortly after his convoy left the Addis Ababa airport 
en route for the Ethiopian capital itself. Cells coor- 
dinated by Zawahiri, Mustafa Hamza, and others 
had tried to kill Mubarak many times, first in Cairo 
and later in New York, Sarajevo, Rome, and Manila. 
This plan was allegedly initiated at the Parc meeting 
in Khartoum in March 1995, where Turabi met with 
Zawahiri (based in Geneva), Rifat Ahmad Taha (a 
terrorist trainer based in Peshawar, Pakistan), and 
Hamza (who was based in Sudan). Turabi tasked 
Hamza with preparing the plan; Zawahiri would 
put the final touches on it. Hamza rented a villa in 
Addis Ababa, flying in operatives and weapons from 
Sudan in May on Sudanair as well as on bin Laden's 
private plane. Turabi met with Zawahiri in Geneva, 
followed by meetings between Hamza and the 
senior European commander to finalize the plans. 

Zawahiri made an inspection trip to Sudan and 
Ethiopia in mid-June, culminating in a final meet- 
ing in Geneva on June 23 to coordinate three sepa- 
rate teams. One entered Ethiopia from Sudan, a 
second flew in from Pakistan (transiting at the 
Khartoum airport), and the third infiltrated Egypt 
to launch simultaneous attacks there. Hamza had 
trained the first and third teams separately on a 
farm north of Khartoum. When the attack failed, 
Ethiopian and Egyptian security arrested most of 
the participants, but three escaped to Sudan. 
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Turabi and his agents in the security forces seem to 
have been fully involved in the plot. Those agents 
included the head of security, Nafi Ali Nafi, and 
Brigadier General al-Fatih Urwah, who headed train- 
ing camps in eastern Sudan and now serves as the 
Sudanese ambassador to the United Nations. Indeed, 
Nafi was in Addis Ababa on the day of the attack. 
While denying prior knowledge, Turabi quickly hailed 
the “mujahideen who pursued the pharaoh of Egypt.” 

President Bashir apparently had no prior knowl- 
edge of the plot. He immediately fired Nafi and 
began to overhaul the security services to reduce 
Turabi’s control. The government reimposed entry 
visas for Arabs in September. When Egypt and 
Ethiopia formally accused the government of orga- 
nizing the attack, Sudanese diplomats scrambled to 
deflect the accusation and repeatedly denied that 
they were hiding the three Egyptians. They were 
already concerned about ongoing censure from 
Libya and other North African regimes for hosting 
Arab militants; they also feared that the November 
bombing in Riyadh would be blamed on Khartoum. 
Although relations had been cold since Sudan had 
embraced Iraq during the Gulf War, Khartoum could 
ill afford complete isolation from Riyadh. 

On January 31, 1996, the un Security Council 
unanimously accused the Sudanese government of 
supporting terror, imposed limited sanctions, and 
demanded that the government extradite the three 
wanted Egyptians to Ethiopia. The United States 
simultaneously closed its embassy in Khartoum, on 
the grounds that the Sudanese government could 
not guarantee the diplomats’ security so long as 
extremist groups operated freely in the capital city. 
The United States antiterrorism act of April 1996, 
which blocked the assets of terrorist organizations, 
was swiftly invoked against bin Laden's organization. 


THE EXPULSION 

Bin Laden was already anxious about his status 
when he flew to London in December 1995 (and 
soon after traveled to Mogadishu). He tried to 
obtain a visa to the United States and gain political 
asylum in England; instead, the British issued an 





4Interviewed by al-Hayat (London), April 22, 1996, he 
claimed that the last time that he had been to Sudan was in 
1994, a year before the attempt to kill Mubarak, and that his 
Egyptian Islamic Group undertook the operation alone, 
without Sudanese assistance. Two persons, he claimed, 
merely passed through Khartoum on the way from Pakistan 
to Ethiopia, and others went from Pakistan across Sudanese 
territory to infiltrate into Egypt. These statements must have 
been part of a deal to let him leave if he would distance him- 
self from the regime. 


exclusion order. He also prepared to send some of 
his followers from Sudan to Somalia. 

The ever-pragmatic Turabi realized that, to save 
the Khartoum regime, bin Laden had to leave. In 
January 1996 he contacted mujahideen leaders in 
Afghanistan to see if they would host their former 
ally. Turabi may have wanted to protect bin Laden 
from the outcome that Bashir was considering: 
turning bin Laden over to the United States or 
Saudi government. 

Turabi later noted that, when no other country 
would accept bin Laden, “we worked out a plan 
under which the government apologetically per- 
mitted bin Laden to leave and proceed to Afghani- 
stan.” Turabi reportedly went to bin Laden’s office 
in March in tell him this, expressing his hope that 
bin Laden would retain his business interests in the 
country. But Turabi said bin Laden “left Sudan 
angry at being banished to Afghanistan.” 

In February 1996 the Sudanese interior ministry 
required all Egyptians to register with the police. 
During April the government ordered the nearly 200 
Egyptian militants in the country to leave within 
three weeks or face the threat of extradition to 
Egypt. Mustafa Hamza appears to have been one of 
those who abruptly left for Afghanistan that month.* 
In fact, the Egyptian government gave Khartoum a 
detailed list of wanted persons, of whom 64 were 
detained in May. The government closed the Hamas 
office and expelled several Palestinians; militants 
from North Africa also quickly departed. 

When Bashir performed the pilgrimage in early 
May, he piously told King Fahd that bin Laden 
entered Sudan as a businessman: “When the Saudis 
complained . . . we stopped him from performing 
these hostile activities.” Bin Laden departed that 
same month, flying into Jalalabad on May 10 to be 
welcomed by his former Afghan mujahideen ally, 
Gulhuddin Hekmetyar. Over the next few weeks, 
he was joined by his family, the families of Zawahiri 
and other key colleagues, and hundreds of fighters. 


THE RETURN TO AFGHANISTAN 

The globalization of the Islamist network peaked 
after bin Laden returned to Afghanistan. He quickly 
switched allegiance from Hekmetyar to the Pak- 
istani-supported Taliban, which he later called the 
only pure “Muslim state that enforces God's laws, 
that destroys falsehoods, and that does not suc- 
cumb to the American infidels.” Afghanistan also 
provided an ideal sanctuary for training new mili- 
tants from the Middle East, Asia, and Europe. 
Indeed, the old training camps in Afghanistan had 


never entirely closed; in the early 1990s they were 
used to train Chechen and Central Asian militants. 

In February 1998 bin Laden and Zawahiri for- 
malized their long-standing ties by announcing the 
World Front for Jihad Against Jews and Crusaders, 
which endorsed attacks against American civilians 
and military personnel for occupying and, in bin 
Laden’s words, “desecrating my land and holy 
shrines, and plundering the Muslims’ oil.” That 
August its operatives bombed the United States 
embassies in Kenya and Tanzania; the “sleeper” 
cells that carried out the attacks had been planted 
in East Africa in 1994 while bin Laden was still per- 
sona grata in Khartoum. The September 11, 2001 
terrorist attacks on the symbols and center of Amer- 
ican military and financial power were the logical 
outcome of the front’s ideology. Zawahiri boasted 
afterward that, for the first time, Americans felt dan- 
ger coming directly at them. 


SUDAN’S DENIALS 

In the wake of bin Laden’s expulsion, Sudanese 
government officials vigorously denied responsibil- 
ity for his actions. They argued that they expelled 
any Arab residents who were wanted in their own 
country or who undertook illegal actions. Bin Laden 
may have retained some of his businesses, however, 
and may have revisited Sudan at least once, in part 
because the government still owed him substantial 
amounts for his construction projects. Moreover, 
Qaddafi was compelled to issue an ultimatum to 
President Bashir in January 1997 to force Sudan to 
hand over two dozen Libyans, some of whom he 
accused of killing Libyan security officers. And not 
until the summer of 2001 did the Sudanese govern- 
ment deport the Egyptian Rifat Ahmad Taha, who 
had been sentenced to death in absentia for his role 





>Taha was put on a plane to Syria. The Syrian govern- 
ment realized that he was a political hot potato and 
deported him to Egypt in November 2001, where he was 
immediately jailed. 
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in the bloody attack on Luxor in November 1997.5 
By then Bashir had sidelined and arrested Turabi, 
closed the PAIC, reestablished cooperative relations 
with Egypt and Ethiopia, and held lengthy security 
talks with the cia in an effort to prove that the coun- 
try no longer hosted wanted terrorists. 

This clean-up effort became frantic after Septem- 
ber 11 as the government sought to ensure that it 
would not be a target of a United States military 
attack that would be presumably much more severe 
than the cruise missile strike the United States car- 
ried out in August 1998 in retaliation for the attacks 
on the United States embassies in Kenya and Tan- 
zania. The government gave United States security 
agents access to hundreds of files on Islamists who 
had lived in Sudan. It was rewarded when the un 
lifted the five-and-a-half-year-old sanctions and the 
United States made its first serious effort to resolve 
the nearly 20-year-old war in the south. 

What was tne importance of the Sudanese 
sojourn for Osama bin Laden? One can argue that, 
without the sanctuary in Sudan, the Arabs who had 
fought in Afghanistan would have dispersed. Some 
would have gone home; others would have scat- 
tered in exile. Over time, their strength would have 
waned and they would have had difficulty commu- 
nicating and coordinating their efforts. 

Sudan provided a welcoming environment. The 
government worked closely with bin Laden and the 
Egyptian Islamists to reinvigorate the transnational 
mujahideen movement and to train a new generation 
of militants. The Islamists could undertake weapons 
training and travel freely in and out of the country. 
While Turabi initiated this support before bin Ladens 
arrival and provided cover through raic for the lead- 
ers to plan terrorist attacks, bin Laden's presence 
expanded the range of activities. His and Zawahiri’s 
organizations opened up new arenas for operations 
in East Africa, the Balkans, and Central Asia. With- 
out Sudan, bin Laden could not have incubated the 
networks that have caused such devastation in sub- 
sequent years. a 


“One lesson learned since September 11 is that the expanded war on terrorism 
has created a lens that tends to distort our vision of the .complex. political 
dynamics of countries. like Somalia. Local :political realities are not always 
assessed in their own right, but instead are interpreted through, and reduced to, 
the logic of the war on terrorism.” i 
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nation; such has been the case with Somalia 

since September 11. After many months of 
investigation, discussion, and speculation about the 
extent to which radical Islamic groups may be using 
Somalia as a safe harbor, media reports and state- 
ments by officials in the United States government 
and elsewhere continue to be often disquietingly 
inaccurate, contradictory, or inconsistent. Some of 
this confusion is the product of intentional misin- 
formation by political actors pursuing their own 
parochial agendas; some of it is due to poorly 
informed officials and media figures rushing to 
judgment; and some of it is the result of honest dif- 
ferences of opinion and interpretation about a com- 
plex and inaccessible country. 

For Somalia itself, the war on terrorism has 
added one more layer of crisis to create a triad of 
troubles: deteriorating political and security condi- 
tions in much of the country, alarming economic 
distress, and now the threat of American antiter- 
rorist economic sanctions and military actions. All 
have combined to make Somalia more unstable 
than at any time since the UN peacekeeping inter- 
vention ended in 1995. 


Genes can produce more glare than illumi- 


A GOVERNMENT ON PAPER ONLY? 

The worsening political and security conditions 
inside most of Somalia is a reversal of a previous 
trend toward political stability and regional consol- 
idation that had characterized the country until 
2000. Not coincidentally, the recent political dete- 
rioration is occurring even as an interim national 
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administration attempts to reestablish a central gov- 
ernment for the first time in over a decade. 

The declaration of the Transitional National Gov- 
ernment (TNG) in August 2000 was unquestionably 
the most important recent political development in 
Somalia prior to September 11. The establishment 
of the TING marked the culmination of a two-month 
Somali National Peace Conference hosted by the 
government of Djibouti in the town of Arta. Previ- 
ous national reconciliation conferences in Somalia 
had resulted in such a long string of failed meetings 
and unimplemented accords that they gave peace 
conferences a bad name. By contrast, the Arta pro- 
cess inspired cautious optimism and hope both in 
and out of Somalia. One reason was that the confer- 
ence gathered Somali representatives on the basis of 
clan, not faction, leading some to hope that the Arta 
process would be more inclusive and legitimate. 

The transitional government that resulted from 
this conference was a carefully negotiated power- 
sharing arrangement in which each clan was 
accorded a certain number of seats in the 245-mem- 
ber parliament and key posts in the government 
doled out to a combination of the most strategic 
clans. Abdiqassim Salad Hassan, a member of the Ayr 
subclan of the Haber Gidir clan (Hawiye clan-fam- 
ily), was named president, while Ali Khalif Galeyr 
(from the Dolbahante clan of the Darood clan- 
family) was named prime minister. Over the course 
of the 1990s, the Ayr had emerged as the core of the 
increasingly powerful Mogadishu business class, so 
it was not surprising that that subclan would be - 
accorded the top position in the government. 

The TNG was initially greeted with considerable 
enthusiasm and support in much of Somalia. 
Mogadishu residents were by far the most support- 


ive, since they stood to gain the most from a return 
of national administration and the expected ample 
flows of foreign aid and government employment. 
The ING enjoyed a lengthy grace period from 
Mogadishu residents as it approached the daunting 
task of reestablishing.a central government. 

Not surprisingly, top TNG officials opted to devote 
a good portion of their time and energy to traveling 
abroad to seek diplomatic recognition and foreign 
aid. The Inc's biggest diplomatic successes came at 
the multilateral level, where Somalia was awarded 
a seat at the United Nations, the Arab League, and 
the Organization of African Unity. This dramatically 
bolstered its claim to be the sole and sovereign 
authority in Somalia. But only a handful of states, 
all in the Arab world, extended full bilateral recog- 
nition (that is, an exchange of ambassadors) to the 
TNG. Most countries, including the United States, 
adopted a “wait and see” attitude to an administra- 
tion that existed solely.on paper. 

As for foreign aid, the TNG has fared less well. 
The most promising source of funds was from oil- 
rich Arabian peninsula states. TNG leaders called for 
an “Arab Marshall Plan” for Somalia, but the aid 
eventually released by Saudi Arabia, Libya, and oth- 
ers was modest in scope and quickly: disbursed 
(total aid from the Arab world to the TNG is an esti- 
mated $20 million since August 2000, with the 
bulk coming from Saudi Arabia). Other donors 
wanted to see some tangible signs that the TNG was 
governing before committing aid. Over time, TNG 
supporters grew increasingly frustrated with this 
reluctance, claiming that an initial infusion of aid 
was essential to jump-start the administration. In 
their view, donors’ insistence on first seeing admin- 
istration of the country amounted to a self-fulfill- 
ing prophecy designed to ensure the failure of the 
TNG. But donors’ caution was warranted. 

By the time of the September 11 terrorist attacks, 
the TNG was already in a full-fledged crisis. At the 
core of the crisis was the ING’ inability to establish 
even nominal administration in the capital. The new 
government has failed to extend its control beyond 
more than half the capital city; it has been unable to 
gain control of and reopen the main seaport and air- 
port in Mogadishu; its police force and judiciary are 
barely functional; security in the streets of 
Mogadishu has not improved and is at times worse 





\The SRRC is an umbrella organization uniting a disparate 
half-dozen clan militias and warlords. These groups have lit- 
tle in common except rejection of the TNG and shared 
Ethiopian patronage. 
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than before the government's establishment; it has 
virtually no capacity to raise its own revenue; and its 
legitimacy and authority have been openly rejected 
by a significant coalition of political actors within 
Somalia, including the northern regional adminis- 
trations of Somaliland and Puntland, the loose coali- 
tion group known as the Somalia Reconciliation and 
Restoration Council (srrc), and a number of power- 
ful militia leaders inside Mogadishu itself. 

The TNG has also suffered damage to its credibil- 
ity. It was complicit in the importation of millions of 
dollars of counterfeit Somali shillings by leading 
Mogadishu businessmen in early 2001, a move that 
produced hyperinflation and street protests; it has 
been rocked by charges of corruption in the mis- 
handling of Saudi (and later Libyan) aid money; and 
it has been riven by internal power struggles, includ- 
ing tensions between the president and prime min- 
ister over their division of power (which ultimately 
led to the dismissal of the prime minister in Octo- 
ber 2001). These setbacks have seriously eroded 
public and external support for the ING. 

In addition, the TNG faces a dangerous external 
crisis with neighboring Ethiopia, which had initially 
acquiesced to the Arta process but which quickly 
grew alarmed at what it perceived to be a sharp tilt 
by the ING toward the Arab and Islamic world. 
Ethiopia shares a long border with anarchic Somalia 
and faces a radical Islamic movement within its bor- 
ders; as a result it is sensitive to the point of paranoia 
about any development inside Somalia that could 
allow Somalia to be used as a base of Islamist oper- 
ations. Ethiopia is also the regional hegemon in the 
Horn of Africa, and is engaged in long-standing com- 
petition with Egypt:and the Arab world over influ- 
ence in the Horn. Had the TNG made more effort to 
work with Ethiopia to vet its diplomatic initiatives 
and reassure Ethiopia that it would do nothing to 
threaten its security interests, the TNG and Ethiopia 
might have found room for coexistence. Instead, the 
TNG rushed to the Arab world in expectation of for- 
eign aid, reinforcing Ethiopia’s worst fears. 

Within a few months of its establishment, the TNG 
was facing opposition groups inside Somalia that 
enjoyed direct backing from Ethiopia. The standoff 
that emerged has the flavor of a proxy war, pitting 
Ethiopian-backed clients against an Arab-backed 
TNG. This proxy war has remained mostly an angry 
spitting match, with the TNG accusing Ethiopia of 
placing its troops inside the Somali border and 
attempting to keep Somalia in chaos, and Ethiopia 
accusing the TNG of being a front for radical Islamic 
groups. Several direct armed clashes between the 
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SRRC and pro-TNG militias have occurred, but have 
been brief and contained. 

Ethiopia’s ability to play spoiler to any national 
government in Somalia that it does not like may 
doom the TNG, whose relations with Ethiopia appear 
irrevocably damaged. The confrontation between 
the ING and Ethiopian-backed factions brings south- 
ern Somalia much closer to the brink of major war- 
fare than has been the case in almost a decade. 


THE “SHADOW STATE" 

The TNG has also been confronted by a growing 
chorus of criticism about the Arta process itself and 
the legitimacy of the approach used to create the 
TNG. One grievance is that the bulk of the partici- 
pants at Arta and in the new government are rem- 
nants of the old Siad Barre regime (the corrupt 
dictatorship that ruled Somalia from 1969 to 1990), 
civil servants who bring to the table all the old bad 
habits of that era. Another complaint is that many 
if not most of the parliamentarians in the TNG are 
members of the diaspora: returnees from Canada, 
Europe, and elsewhere who as a result are not 
stakeholders in the outcome of the TNG. But the 
biggest concern is that far too many important 
political actors were absent from Arta for the TNG to 
presume it is a national administration. The two 
largest regional polities, Somaliland (a self-declared 
secessionist state) and Puntland (a nonsecessionist 
regional state), were not involved in the peace con- 
ference, nor were a number of the most powerful 
militias, factions, and strongmen in southern Soma- 
lia.2 Following Arta, the TNG succeeded in negoti- 
ating a separate deal with one or two such 
strongmen, leading to hopes that they could grad- 
ually co-opt and erode the rejectionist front. 
Instead, they have found that their fragile coalition 
is not holding together. In one case, a major militia 
leader, Mohamed Qanyare, negotiated his way into 
the TNG only to pull out again in early 2002, accus- 
ing the TNG leadership of failing to share Libyan aid 
money fairly. Many clans appear to be hedging their 
bets, keeping one foot in the TNG while maintain- 
ing a presence in the srrc as well. 





2Puntland was established in 1998 with the aim of creating 
a regional administration in northeastern Somalia. Residents 
of the northeast anticipated that Puntland would eventually 
be integrated into a revived central state once other Somali 
regions were able to create regional administrations. 

3IGAD is comprised of the seven states of the Horn of 
Africa: Uganda, Sudan, Eritrea, Ethiopia, Djibouti, Somalia, 
and Kenya. It was originally conceived as a mechanism for 
cooperation on transnational drought and development 
issues, but has taken on political challenges as well. 


As a result, external actors have come to embrace 
the view that the Arta reconciliation process was 
“incomplete.” To remedy this, a major reconcilia- 
tion is currently under way by the regional Inter- 
Governmental Agency for Development (IGAD) to 
convene the TNG and the rejectionist groups some- 
time in late spring.3 The 1GaD initiative has raised 
hopes among external actors but is being met with 
skepticism inside Somalia. A number of “non- 
negotiables”—Somaliland’s claim of sovereignty, 
the TNG’s insistence that it be treated as the recog- 
nized government, the srkrc’s insistence of treating 
the ING as the “Arta faction”—conspire against the 
planned talks. 

But even if iGap succeeds in convening the con- 
ference, deep flaws remain in the manner in which 
reconciliation has been pursued in Somalia, which 
continue to sabotage implementation of peace 
accords. For a decade, national reconciliation in 
Somalia has been reduced to a crass exercise in pie 
sharing, in which the sole objective of negotiations 
is to get Somali representatives to agree to propor- 
tional allocation (by clan) of various seats in the 
government. Critical issues of reconciliation—such 
as the return of stolen property and compensation— 
are not even discussed, much less resolved. Nor are 
crucial issues related to representation, administra- 
tive decentralization, budgetary sustainability, and 
taxation in a new government. Instead, all energies 
are devoted to protracted wrangling over “seat bank- 
ing” by clan, followed by internal squabbles within 
each clan over which political figures may claim its 
allotted seats. This inevitably causes rapid inflation 
in the number of seats in parliament and proposed 
ministries—designed solely to buy off and satisfy as 
many clans as possible—leading to a bloated and 
utterly unsustainable administration (the TNG cabi- 
net currently boasts over 80 ministers, deputy min- 
isters, and ministers of state). 

Such an exercise is built on a false premise: that 
if the Somali political elite can only come to an 
agreement on power sharing, then foreign aid 
resources will again flow into the coffers of the 
state, enabling each clan to claim its share of a pie 
generously provided by someone else. In reality, this 
pie no longer exists. Whatever state emerges in 
Somalia will have to rely principally on the 
resources it generates itself. The days of windfalls 
of foreign aid sustaining a bloated Somali state are 
gone, though many in Somalia see the war on ter- 
rorism as a new chance to enhance their country’s 
strategic importance to the West and are actively 
trying to exploit that opportunity. 


A growing number of observers are speculating 
that concerns about the TNG’s inability or unwilling- 
ness to govern are misplaced and miss the point 
about the TNG’s real purpose: to serve as “bait” to 
attract foreign aid. According to this view, the top 
businessmen in Mogadishu who have underwritten 
the TNG were gambling that the TNG would at a min- 
imum receive enough foreign aid to allow them to 
recoup their original investments (which they have), 
and in a best-case scenario would attract high levels 
of aid and recognition, leading to lucrative contracts, 
opportunities to rent property to foreign embassies 
and aid agencies, and a host of other profitable ven- 
tures. This theory about the TNG goes some way 
toward explaining why the top businessmen in 
Mogadishu continue to provide it with minimal sup- 
port despite lack of progress in extending adminis- 
tration beyond half of the capital. They keep the 
troubled TNG on life support in the expectation 
that it will continue to 
win periodic infusions 
of foreign aid (mainly 
from Arab states whose 
own motive for provid- 
ing the aid is political 
and thus less con- 
cerned with the ING’s performance as an adminis- 
tration). If true, this would mark the TNG as a new 
type of “shadow state,” one designed with a single, 
externally focused purpose: to exploit the political 
and strategic impulse of external actors to provide 
foreign aid. 

Meanwhile, most of southern and central Soma- 
lia remains largely ungoverned. Local communities 
are in some instances able to pull together admin- 
istrations in what amount to city-states. In other 
areas, lawlessness remains a chronic problem. Only 
in the north of the country have local administra- 
tions and clan elders succeeded in reestablishing 
durable stability and order. 





POTENTIAL TROUBLE IN THE NORTH 

Until 2001, the two northern polities, Somaliland 
and Puntland, constituted the most stable areas of 
Somalia. Both enjoyed modest but impressive eco- 
nomic recovery, new investments, booming trade 
out of their seaports, peace and security, and 
fledgling administrations that offered varying lev- 
els of basic government services. Puntland was 
more peaceful and secure, while Somaliland had a 
more robust administration and economy. 

The past year has seen unfortunate levels of polit- 
ical deterioration in these northern areas. Events in 





Somalia has . . . devolved into a labor reserve 
for the Gulf states and the West; 
its chief export is its own people. 
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Puntland have been the most dramatic. Armed con- 
flict broke out in late 2001 between the supporters 
of Abdullahi Yusuf, who had been serving as presi- 
dent of Puntland, and Jama Ali Jama, who had been 
named new president. Abdullahi Yusuf has not been 
popular in most quarters of Puntland, mainly 
because he appears less interested in administering 
Puntland than in using it as a launchpad for 
national political ambitions. But he was able to call 
on Ethiopian support for his militia, something the 
Jama supporters could not do. Yusuf exploited 
Ethiopia's fears of Islamic radicalism by claiming 
Jama was a frontman for al-Ittihad al-Islamiya 
(Islamic Unity), a Somali Islamist group. In reality, 
although al-Ittinad did support Jama, he also was 
backed by a wide range of social groups with little 
affinity for one another or al-Ittihad, including clan 
elders, businessmen, and intellectuals. Since those 
armed clashes, Puntland has been left divided, with 
Jama’s group control- 
ling the seaport town 
of Bosaso and Yusuf 
controlling the interior 
towns of Garowe and 
Galkayo. Unfortunately, 
the TNG tried to exploit 
these divisions in Puntland, which only guaranteed 
that the crisis would worsen and that Ethiopia 
would be drawn in. 

In Somaliland, President Ibrahim Egal’s govern- 
ment held a referendum in May 2001 to approve a 
new constitution that not only reaffirmed Soma- 
liland’s independence but also called for a shift from 
the current clan-based system of representation to 
a multiparty democracy. The move is increasingly 
viewed in Somaliland as an attempt by Egal and his 
supporters to avoid relinquishing the presidency 
(which the old system would have required as part 
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of a rotating presidency arrangement); subsequent 
actions hint that Egal is moving the country 
toward a one-party dominant system, not a democ- 
racy. This has provoked a political backlash that 
has resulted in minimal violence but that has the 
potential to destabilize Somalia’s most impressive 
recovery zone. 


ECONOMIC WOES 

Somalia’s economy is precarious even in the best 
of times. It consistently ranks among the poorest 
states in the world, and its low human-development 
indicators are matched only by a handful of other 
war-torn fourth-world countries, such as Sierra 
Leone. Somalia’s economic productivity has never 
recovered to its modest prewar levels, and the almost 
total destruction of its basic infrastructure will make 
recovery that much more dif- 
ficult. Food production is 
especially low and makes 
much of the country prone to 
periodic food shortages, mal- 
nutrition, and even famine. 
Many households in Somalia 
have come to rely mainly on 
remittances sent home by the 1 million to 2 million 
Somalis working abroad. Remittances—estimated at 
about $500 million per year—constitute the single 
most important source of hard currency for the coun- 
try, and are a critical lifeline for households lucky 
enough to place family members abroad. Somalia 
has, in a real sense, devolved into a labor reserve for 
the Gulf states and the West; its chief export is its 
own people. 

Over the past seven years, however, a number of 
economic sectors had shown real strength and were 
generating profitable opportunities inside Somalia. 
Transit trade of basic food and consumer goods 
through southern Somalia’s beach ports, which are 
then smuggled into Kenya, produced an impressive 
commercial corridor and earned Somalia the repu- 
tation as the world’s largest duty-free shop. Live- 
stock exports out of the northern ports of Berbera 
and Bosaso to the Gulf states provided an outlet for 
pastoral production as far south as the Shabelle Val- 
ley. Telecommunications and money-transfer com- 
panies blossomed, providing Somalis with the 
cheapest and most efficient telephone system in 
Africa and an ability to receive remittances from 
anywhere in the world. 

Unfortunately, the past two years have seen set- 
backs on all economic fronts. First, livestock exports 
to the Gulf have been shut down due to an outbreak 
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of Rift Valley fever in Saudi Arabia, a vector-borne 
disease that originated in East Africa and can be car- 
ried by livestock. The Saudis have a variety of rea- 
sons for maintaining the ban on imports of Somali 
livestock, some legitimate and some driven by 
parochial business interests in livestock ranches in 
Australia and New Zealand. It appears unlikely that 
the ban will be lifted anytime soon. This has been 
especially devastating for Somaliland and Puntland, 
which relied heavily on tax revenues on the live- 
stock trade, and for pastoral households, whose pur- 
chasing power has been seriously eroded by the 
declining value of their livestock. Southern Somali 
pastoralists, whose principal market is Kenya and 
Mogadishu, have been less affected by the ban. 

Second, hyperinflation of the Somali shilling has 
devastated the purchasing power of poorer house- 
holds. This hyperinflation 
was produced by the impor- 
tation of several million 
dollars’ worth of shillings 
printed abroad by a group 
of leading Mogadishu busi- 
nessmen. Those same busi- 
nessmen are also supporters 
of the ING, which did nothing to prevent the fiasco 
but did face angry street protests in Mogadishu in the 
spring of 2001. The businessmen’s holdings are in 
dollars and hence were untouched by the rapid free- 
fall of the shilling. 

Third, a prolonged drought has led to serious crop 
failure and stress on some rangelands. Areas of 
southern Somalia are facing near-famine conditions. 
In the north, rangeland degradation has been com- 
pounded by pastoralists holding animals off the mar- 
ket due to low prices; the number of livestock has 
swelled in some cases well beyond the carrying 
capacity of the rangelands. 

The most recent blow to this vulnerable economy 
came in October 2001 when the United States, as 
part of its war on terrorism, led an international 
freeze on the assets of Somalia’s largest remittance 
and telecommunications company, al-Barakaat, on 
the grounds that it was part of Al Qaeda's financial 
empire. The move came as a genuine shock to Soma- 
lis. Contrary to some claims, the freezing of al- 
Barakaat’s assets did not prevent tens of thousands of 
Somali households from receiving remittances. 
Somalis are very experienced at moving money, and 
had a range of alternative means of remitting money 
home. But the American action was disruptive to 
remittances and business transactions in Somalia, 
and badly damaged business confidence inside the 


country. The move was viewed in Somalia as capri- 
cious and unfounded, and bred fears that other 
Somali enterprises could also be targeted. 

Complaints that the freezing of al-Barakaat’s 
assets was unwarranted have persisted, not only 
within Somalia but also from journalists and others 
investigating the charges. The United States gov- 
ernment has yet to provide compelling evidence, 
and has not been consistent in its charges against 
al-Barakaat. Only time will tell if the economic 
sanctions imposed on Somalia's largest company 
were warranted or were an ill-advised rush to judg- 
ment by government officials under pressure to 
attack Al Qaeda’s transnational financial empire. 

Collectively, these economic woes exacerbate 
political tensions in the country. They also create 
even greater need for basic social services—schools, 
soup kitchens and community centers, primary 
health care posts—that cannot be met by weak local 
governments, and that are not being met by West- 
ern aid agencies. Instead, the groups most aggres- 
sively filling that gap in Somalia are Islamic aid 
agencies such as al-Islah, which are mainly funded 
by Gulf states. Those aid agencies—especially the 
Islamic schools, which dominate primary and sec- 
ondary education in Somalia—are reshaping the 
worldviews of a generation of young Somalis. 
Although they are not comparable to the Pakistani 
madrassas (religious schools), where young men are 
recruited into radical Islamic movements, the 
Islamic schools in Somalia are resocializing Somali 
society in directions that may make the country a 
more welcoming place for radical Islamic move- 
ments in years to come. The West's protracted indif- 
ference to Somalia's crisis of underdevelopment, 
interrupted only by threatening military moves, 
stands in unappealing contrast. To the extent that 
the war on terrorism includes winning “hearts and 
minds” in the Islamic world, the re-engagement of 
the West in Somalia’s development crisis is an 
urgent matter. 


SOMALIA AND THE WAR ON TERRORISM 
Following September 11, Somalia was quick to 
earn a spot on the short list of countries that might 
be targeted in an expanded war on terrorism. Ini- 
tially this unwelcome recognition was not earned by 
direct evidence of Islamist radicalism in Somalia, but 
rather by a process of deduction. Somalia met a 
number of criteria that made it an obvious “state of 
concern” (to use the terminology for “rogue state” 
offered by the Clinton administration): it is a col- 
lapsed state where terrorists could operate beyond 
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the reach of the law; an impoverished land where 
radicals could easily buy local cooperation; and a 
country with the presence of an indigenous political 
Islamist movement, al-Ittihad. That placed it in the 
company of Yemen and Sudan as possible countries 
where Al Qaeda might relocate from embattled 
Afghanistan. Naval interdiction along and patrolling 
of the Somali coast was initiated; aerial surveillance 
was conducted over the country; and increased intel- 
ligence assets were devoted to monitoring a country 
that had been given little attention since early 1995, 
when the United States and the un pulled out of the 
country following a failed peace operation. 

By November 2001, statements out of some 
United States government departments—particu- 
larly parts of the Department of Defense—suggested 
that the United States had compelling evidence of 
an Al Qaeda presence in Somalia and was prepared 
to take military action against it. Media pundits 
seized on and drove the story, putting Somalia back 
on the front pages of newspapers. These unequivo- 
cal charges were interspersed with more cautious 
statements, mainly from the Department of State, 
that Somalia “could become” a base for terrorists. 
The inconsistent and contradictory positions on the 
terrorist threat posed by Somalia soon made it 
apparent that there were sharp divisions inside the 
United States government. Although the Defense 
Department was most often associated with more 
hawkish views on Somalia, every department of the 
government, including defense, was divided inter- 
nally on the subject. A paucity of reliable intelli- 
gence on Somalia encouraged widely divergent 
interpretations of the threat of Islamic radicalism in 
the country. Mounting political pressure to expand 
the war on terrorism beyond Afghanistan led some 
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to worry that Somalia was being targeted not 
because of compelling evidence of a terrorist threat, 
but because it was a collapsed state with few friends; 
a United States military strike there would produce 
far fewer diplomatic complications than elsewhere. 

Despite often harsh rhetoric, however, no Amer- 
ican military actions against Islamist cells have been 
taken in Somalia, and the United States government 
positions on Somalia have gradually grown more 
cautious. Part of this shift has been the result of the 
government’s stepped-up monitoring and intelli- 
gence gathering, which has produced no “smoking 
gun” of evidence of Al Qaeda operations in Soma- 
lia. The Defense Department, which initially relied 
too uncritically on Ethiopian military intelligence, 
quickly discovered that the Ethiopians and their 
Somali allies had vested interests in exaggerating 
the threat of radical Islam in Somalia. What has 
been discovered instead is that the Somali Islamic 
movement al-Ittihad is a possible but not a defini- 
tive threat, one that requires ongoing monitoring 
rather than military action. 


AL-ITTIHAD, SOMALIA, AND AL QAEDA 

Al-Ittihad al-Islamiya emerged in the late 1980s 
as a movement in Mogadishu, comprised mainly of 
educated young men who had studied or worked in 
the Middle East. They believed that the only way to 
rid Somalia of the corruption, repression, and trib- 
alism under the regime of Mohammed Siad Barre 
was through political Islam. In this sense, al-Ittihad 
mirrored many other Islamic movements in the 
Middle East. With the collapse of the Somali state in 
early 1991, al-Ittihad made several attempts to hold 
strategic real estate, including seaports (they failed 
to hold Bosaso in the north, but temporarily ran sea- 
ports at Kismayo and Merka) and the commercial 
crossroad town of Luugq in southern Somalia, near 
the Ethiopian border. Al-Ittihad managed to govern 
Luuq from 1991 to 1996, imposing sharia (Islamic 
law) on the community. In other towns they devel- 
oped cells that exercised varying levels of political 
influence locally. Ironically, security was better in 
Luuq than almost anywhere else in southern Soma- 
lia, leading some international aid organizations to 
express preference for al-Ittihad’s administration. 

In 1996 the Ethiopian branch of al-Ittihad 
engaged in several acts of terrorism inside Ethiopia, 
including two hotel bombings and an assassination 
attempt as part of an effort to impose sharia in all 
Somali-inhabited regions of Ethiopia. Those acts are 
the basis for the State Department's labeling of 
al-Ittihad as a terrorist organization. They also led 


the Ethiopian government to crack down on the 
group. Ethiopia responded by launching military 
attacks against Luuq, which had been suspected of 
hosting non-Somali Islamists from Sudan. Al-Itti- 
had was driven out of Luuq and scattered. 

Since 1996, al-Ittihad has embraced a new strat- 
egy. First, it has decided not try to hold towns or ter- 
ritory, since that only makes it an easy fixed target 
for Ethiopia and other enemies. Instead, it now inte- 
grates into local Somali communities. That makes it 
a problematic target in the war on terrorism. Second, 
after concluding that clannish Somalia was not yet 
ready to accept a transclan Islamic movement, it has 
opted to decentralize the movement within clans. 
Some clans have a stronger al-Ittihad following than 
others, but none is beholden to a central al-Ittihad 
decision-making body. The movement has become 
as decentralized as Somali society is. This has led to 
the movement taking on different flavors by region. 
In some areas it has openly cooperated with West- 
ern aid agencies and disavows any links to outside 
Islamic movements; in other places it keeps to itself; 
in still other areas it has been linked to acts of vio- 
lence against and assassination of Somalis and West- 
erners. Third, al-Ittihad has forsaken short-term 
political goals and adopted a long-term strategy to 
bring Islamic rule to Somalia. It is focusing on key 
sectors of society-—education, local judiciaries, the 
media, nonprofit organizations, and commerce—to 
build constituencies, place members, socialize 
Somalis, and build a power base. How strong the 
organization is at this time is the subject of fierce 
debate. Some Somalis argue it is discredited and vir- 
tually moribund; others claim it remains a force to 
be reckoned with. l 

In the aftermath of September 11, al-Ittihad came 
under much more intense scrutiny as a possible 
subsidiary or partner of Al Qaeda. Some of the ini- 
tial fears—that Al Qaeda had training camps and 
bases in Somalia, and that al-Ittihad and Al Qaeda 
are synonymous—were eventually dispelled. But 
other concerns about al-Ittihad remain. For 
instance, some al-Ittihad members clearly have 
associated with Al Qaeda. This has led to worries 
that Al Qaeda may be able to use al-Ittihad for a 
variety of purposes: to carry out terrorist attacks, to 
harbor fleeing Al Qaeda members and provide them 
safe haven in Somalia, to relocate an operational 
base into Somalia, or to use Somali businesses 
owned by al-Ittihad members to generate profits for ` 
Al Qaeda. l 

These:charges have been difficult to investigate, 
but some consensus has emerged that the concerns 


are not as alarming as initially feared. No Somalis 
have been directly involved in Al Qaeda terrorist 
attacks, and no Somalis appear in the high ranks of 
the Al Qaeda organization. Whatever involvement 
Somali Islamists may have in the.group appears rel- 
-atively modest. It is also increasingly obvious that 
‘Somalia would be a very risky and poor choice for 
non-Somali Al Qaeda members to seek safe haven 
or to reconstitute Al Qaeda operations. Non-Soma- 
lis have great difficulty doing anything in secret in 
Somalia and would stand an excellent chance of 
being turned in by Somalis, who would be quick to 
seek the financial and political -benefits that pre- 
sumably would accrue to reliable partners in the 
war on terrorism. Prudence dictates that the United 
States needs to continue to monitor Somalia in this 
regard, but the use of Somalia as an alternative base 
for Al Qaeda is con- AA 
sidered unlikely. 

As for Somali busi- 
nesses generating prof- 
its for Al Qaeda, it is 
entirely possible that 
some Somali business- 
men secured loans in 
Dubai from individuals linked to Al Qaeda, in part 
because that may have been the only source of credit 
available. In that case, Somali businesses may involve 
Al Qaeda as a “shareholder” of the company. But the 
profits generated in impoverished Somalia hardly 
compare to opportunities elsewhere, and should not 
be exaggerated. 

There is also concern that al-Ittihad constitutes a 
silent partner in the TNG. Al-Ittihad has been rela- 
tively well organized in Mogadishu and played an 
important role in the sharia court system that pro- 
vided a modicum of rule of law in the capital prior 
to the TNG. Al-Ittihad supported the Arta process, 
pressed the TNG hard (but unsuccessfully) to gain 
control over key portfolios such as the judiciary, and 
has a number of members in the TNG parliament. 








4Black Hawk Down refers to the intense battle that occurred 
on October 3, 1993, when about 100 United States troops 
were dropped by helicopter into a densely populated neigh- 
borhood of Mogadishu in a mission to apprehend General 
Aideed’s top lieutenants. Two Black Hawk helicopters were 
brought down by heavy Somali gunfire, and the American 
forces were pinned down in a firefight that lasted 12 hours 
and left 17 American soldiers and an estimated 500 to 1,000 
Somalis dead. Televised images of Somali crowds dragging a 
dead American soldier through the streets led to fierce pres- 
sures to pull out of Somalia and created a powerful backlash 
against United States involvement in “operations other than 
war” elsewhere. 


To the extent that the war on terrorism includes 
winning “hearts and minds” in the Islamic world, 
the re-engagement of the West in Somalia’s 
development crisis is an urgent matter. 
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This has been the basis for charges that the TNG 
is a Trojan horse for al-Ittihad, which in turn is 
charged with being a Trojan horse for Al Qaeda. 
From this perspective, the TNG is the equivalent of 
the Taliban regime in Afghanistan. Ethiopia and its 
Somali clients (who fancy themselves the equivalent 
of the “Northern Alliance”) have been vigorous in 
promoting this interpretation of the TNG in an 
attempt to draw the United States into assisting in 
attacking or discrediting it. In reality the TNG is not a 
Trojan horse for radical Islamists. Indeed, the TNG 
leadership would like to be able to purge itself of al- 
Ittihad members but cannot; it is.too weak to risk a 
direct confrontation with al-Ittihad. Instead, it has 
quietly sought to contain and marginalize al-Ittihad. 
Again, prudence dictates. that the relationship 
between the TNG and al-Ittihad be closely monitored, 
but at this time there 
is no justification for 
labeling the TNG a front 
for radical Islamists. 

Making an assess- 
ment of radical Islamic 
agendas in Somalia 
even more difficult is 
the active role of Islamic NGOs, some of which may 
be used as fronts for al-Ittihad or external Islamists. 
The Islamic NGOs have traditionally kept a distance 
from other international NGos and do not subscribe 
to the same rules of transparency and accountabil- 
ity. This makes them difficult to monitor and poten- 
tially easier for radicals to misuse. One of the 
changes that may need to occur in post-September 
11 Somalia is much greater insistence by the United 
States that Saudi-funded NGos subject their work to 
the same level cf outside evaluation and monitoring 
expected of other international aid organizations. 

As for United States policy, in the year ahead we 
are likely to see ongoing monitoring and surveil- 
lance of Somalia. If a direct military intervention 
occurs, it is likely to be a “snatch and grab” opera- 
tion by special forces to apprehend (or kill) an indi- 
vidual terrorist suspect. This would be a high-risk 
operation in the crowded and heavily armed dens 
of Mogadishu. No one in or out of the United States 
government would want to see a repeat of a Black 
Hawk Down disaster.+ Presumably such an opera- 
tion would take place only if the threat posed war- 
ranted such a risk. 


REGIONALISM VERSUS GLOBALISM 
One lesson learned since September 11 is that 
the expanded war on terrorism has created a lens 
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soned leader from the independence era 
against an upstart from the trade-union 
movement. In the early stages of the campaign, 
many compared the contest to Zambia’s 1991 elec- 
tion, which saw long-serving President Kenneth 
Kaunda yield power peacefully to opposition union 
leader Frederick Chiluba. But in Zimbabwe this 
spring, President Robert Mugabe employed harsh 
means to maintain his 22-year hold on power in the 
face of increasing domestic and international chal- 
lenges to his rule. The final results of the highly 
charged election showed the effectiveness of these 
measures. Excluding spoiled ballots, Robert 
Mugabe won 56 percent of the total votes cast. His 
opponent, Morgan Tsvangirai, won 42 percent. 
Both the election process and the final tally were 
disputed. Tsvangirai, Western governments, and 
international organizations bluntly accused Mugabe 
of voter intimidation and outright election fraud. 
Southern African governments—sensitive to ques- 
tions about their own legitimacy, fearing turmoil 
from Zimbabwe spilling into theirown countries! 
and preferring private diplomacy with an African 
colleague—generally supported the legitimacy of the 
election. Nevertheless, despite the electoral outcome, 
the days of the nearly 80-year-old president clearly 
are numbered. Mugabe has damaged the fabric of 
both the Zimbabwean state and civil society. Two 
decades after independence, the fruits of President 
Robert Mugabe’s rule are a rapidly declining econ- 
omy, the systematic dismantling of constitutional 


/ imbabwe’s elections this March pitted a sea- 
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government, growing political violence, a costly war 
in Congo, and international condemnation. 


OF VIOLENCE BORN ` 

The roots of Zimbabwe's current crisis are seen in 
the political and economic circumstances of its 
birth. Zimbabwe, unlike most countries in Africa, 
was born in violent struggle. The English who set- 
tled in Zimbabwe—then called Rhodesia—were 
attracted by cheap land and a mild tropical climate. 
These settlers, with the use of local labor, trans- 
formed a well-watered savanna terrain into an agri- 
cultural cornucopia. Exports of tobacco and mineral 
commodities provided cash for the development of 
a first-class infrastructure. During the 1960s, Rhode- 
sia successfully diversified into manufacturing. 

Despite the country’s economic success, the 
political and economic disenfranchisement of a 
majority of the population by the English settlers 
ultimately proved to be Rhodesia’s undoing: 
Grievances against colonial government in Rhode- 
sia and throughout Africa grew louder. Black 
nationalist organizations became increasingly Suc- 
cessful in challenging the legitimacy and power of 
colonial rule. As the European decolonization of the 
continent began in the late 1950s, Rhodesia felt 
increasing international and domestic pressure to 
yield to this continentwide movement to indepen- 
dent African states: But the settlers said they would 
not negotiate, and in November 1965 declared 
independence from Great Britain. While the British 
government refused to accept this independence, it 
did not mount any military action to force the white 
Rhodesians to submit to British rule. 

The subsequent failure’ of white Rhodesians to 
negotiate with the black Zimbabwean nationalist 
movement led to the growing radicalization of the 
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movement. By the mid-1970s, two main national- 
ist movements emerged: the Zimbabwe African 
National Union and the Zimbabwe African People’s 
Union. Using bases in nearby Zambia and Mozam- 


bique, the two groups began well-organized and. 


effective guerrilla attacks against Rhodesia. 
Although Rhodesia received valuable financial and 
military support from white-ruled South Africa, 
within a few years it was clear that the white 
Rhodesians were losing the war. South Africa cut its 
support to Rhodesia and urged it to negotiate with 
Mugabe and the other nationalist leaders. Mean- 
while, divisions within the liberation movements 
and the dreadful human costs of the conflict were 
creating pressure for a negotiated settlement. Britain 
skillfully took advantage of these dynamics to force 
the parties to the negotiating table. 

In 1979 Britain hosted negotiations at Lancaster 
House in London that led to an agreement that paved 
the way for black rule in Rhodesia. The resultant 
political transition engendered considerable confi- 
dence among many within the country that Rhode- 
sia—soon renamed Zimbabwe—would avoid the fate 
of so many other newly independent African states. 
These states had experienced a euphoric start only to 
have expectations dashed under the weight of grow- 
ing political and economic decline. Unfortunately, 
Zimbabwe has not deviated from this African pattern. 


CONSOLIDATING CONTROL 

Elections in 1980 led to the election of Robert 
Mugabe as prime minister. His party, the Zimbabwe 
African National Union—Patriotic Front (ZANU-PF), 
won an overwhelming majority of parliamentary 
seats, defeating Mugabe's erstwhile Patriotic Front 
ally—the Zimbabwe African People’s Union (ZAPU), 
headed by Joshua Nkomo. The new leaders domes- 
tic policies aimed to consolidate his political 
authority. One of his first steps was to bring many 
elements of civil society under its control, includ- 
ing trade unions and the university. 

Efforts to consolidate political control initially 
failed when it came to Joshua Nkomo’s defeated 
ZAPU. The party broke with the government over the 
slow pace of land reform and over ethnic tension 
between the majority Shona tribe of Mugabe and 
Nkomo’s minority Ndebele tribe located in south- 
western Zimbabwe. The resultant low-level civil 
war led to the deaths of thousands. By 1987 Nkomo 
and Mugabe had negotiated a truce, which led to 
the official merger in December 1989 of these two 
parties as the Zimbabwe African National 
Union—Patriotic Front (ZANU-PF). The agreement 


= with Nkomo gave Mugabe a two-thirds majority in 


parliament. Mugabe thus was able to change the 
constitution to become Zimbabwe's first executive 
president, further enhancing his powers. 

Voting irregularities and relatively low turnout 
due to voter intimidation allowed the socialist ZANU- 
PF to win the 1990 elections by a decisive margin. 
This victory afforded Mugabe the opportunity to try 
to amend the 1980 constitution that grew out of the 
Lancaster House agreement to create a de jure one- 
party state. Mugabe, in the face of strong domestic 
and international opposition, backpedaled, stating 
that Zimbabwe would be a de facto single-party 
state following Marxist-Leninist precepts. 

To overcome growing disenchantment with his 
rule, Mugabe used the highly emotional issue of 
land reform to gain support. The president pushed 
through legislation in 1992 that cleared barriers to 
the compulsory purchase of land from white farm- 
ers. The populist measure helped shore up his sup- 
port, although it alienated farmers, the business 
community, and international donors concerned 
over this property expropriation. ZANU-PF was able 
to win a fourth parliamentary election in 1995 and 
Mugabe—unopposed—won the presidency the 
next year. Mugabe was lucky to have poorly orga- 
nized and funded opponents who failed to make 
common cause and withdrew before the elections. 

The lack of an organized opposition movement 
did not, of course, translate into support for Mugabe. 
In 1997, in an attempt to appease popular protest 
against his rule, Mugabe announced a new policy of 
outright land seizure, approved by a now largely 
rubber-stamp parliament. White-owned farms were 

attacked, and black supporters of Mugabe moved 
onto the land. Farmers who resisted were killed, 
and the police refused to defend the farmers. In 
June 2001 Mugabe overcame the last remaining 
institutional opposition to him—the Supreme 
Court—by hinting that he could not guarantee the 
safety of Chief Justice Anthony Gubbay. The mes- 
sage was clear; the chief justice and several other 
senior judges resigned. Mugabe replaced them with 
his allies and took the extra precaution of expand- 
ing the court from six to eight judges. The govern- 
ment soon received a favorable ruling on land 
seizure, overturning an earlier court ruling. An 
independent judiciary had fallen. 


OPPOSITION GROWS 

In hindsight, the expenditure of the political cap- 
ital needed to seize land may prove to be the begin- 
ning of the end for Mugabe. He achieved his goal but 


domestic and international opposition has grown 
louder and better organized as a result. After two 
decades of power, Mugabe's rule looks increasingly 
shaky after the results of the June 2000 elections. His 
ZANU-PF won the election, but barely avoided an 
upset by the sudden rise to.power of a unified oppo- 
sition party. The Movement for Democratic Change 
(mpc), led by Morgan Tsvangirai, won 57 of the 120 
directly elected seats in parliament. Mugabe's 
ZANU-PF squeaked by with 62. Just a few months 
earlier the mpc had forced the first-ever defeat 
for Mugabe when Zimbabwean voters rejected a ref- 
erendum on constitutional changes that would have 
benefited Mugabe. 

Tsvangirai is a product of the trade unions. Born 
in 1952 in eastern Zimbabwe, he worked in the 
mines, and within a few years was heading the 
mineworkers’ union. By the late 1980s he was 
leader of the Zimbabwe Congress of Trade Unions. 
From this position he was able to stage a series of 
strikes against Mugabe, 
forcing him to back down 
on plans to increase taxes. 
His natural constituency is 
younger urban workers in 
the two major cities of 
Harare and Bulawayo and 
the rural areas of the predominantly Ndebele eth- 
nic area of southwestern Zimbabwe. MDC support- 
ers are united largely by an “anyone who can beat 
Mugabe” consensus. The party has proved resilient 
and popular despite Mugabe's efforts to undermine 
its appeal. Party leaders have been arrested, beaten, 
and killed. mpc supporters have faced pro-Mugabe 
troops, paramilitary forces, and thuggish “veterans” 
from the war for independence. 

Until 1994, international opposition to Mugabe's 
increasingly autocratic rule was muted by the need 
to show solidarity against apartheid in South Africa. 
Zimbabwe, as the most powerful state in Southern 
Africa outside the diplomatically and economically 
isolated South Africa, played a leading role in the 
subregion. Zimbabwe, for example, supported the 
Marxist government of neighboring Mozambique 
in its fight against South African—-supported rebels. 
Absent this support, Mozambique might have fallen 
to anti-Marxist rebel forces. After the subsequent 
democratization of both South Africa and Mozam- 
bique in the early 1990s, the unfavorable contrast 
with Zimbabwe grew. But the new South African 
government, led by Nelson Mandela’s African 
National Congress (ANC) and later Thabo Mbeki, 
was reluctant to criticize Mugabe because of his 





A decade after independence 
the Zimbabwean. government was broke 
and the economy was in decline. 
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support for the anc during its long struggle against 
the apartheid-era government. 

The illegal land seizures and growing political 
violence did eventually galvanize South Africa and 
other African states. Another impetus was Zim- 
babwe’s worsening economic climate due, in part, 
to the country’s costly dispatching troops to Congo 
(the former Zaire) in 1998. Zimbabwe supported 
President Laurence Kabila against Rwanda- and 
Uganda-backed rebels seeking to topple him. 
Mugabe's supporters thus gained valuable mineral 
and timber concessions in Congo. In September 
2001 a special British Commonwealth delegation of 
seven foreign ministers met in the Nigerian capital 
of Abuja. Three African states—South Africa, 
Kenya, and Nigeria—told Zimbabwe's foreign min- 
ister that the blame for Zimbabwe's troubles rested 
squarely on Mugabe's policies. 

The international pressure on Mugabe intensified 
dramatically when later in September African lead- 
ers of the Southern ‘African 
Development Community 
(sanc) called a special meet- 
ing in Zimbabwe's capital 
city, Harare. The summit 
leaders blamed Mugabe 
directly for many problems 
facing the country, The leaders also invited opposi- 
tion leaders and farmers to speak. The public humil- 
iation of Mugabe by his peers did not, however; stop 
the continued seizure of land and intimidation of 
opposition leaders and supporters. : 

To maintain pressure a committee was formed to 
continue scrutinizing events in the country. In Jan- 
uary 2002, sanc leaders meeting in Malawi called 
for free’ and fair elections, which, if they were free 
and fair, would likely topple Mugabe. In addition, 
Nigerian President Olusegun Obasanjo spearheaded 
efforts to mediate the Zimbabwean crisis, which has 
undermined his and Thabo Mbeki’ project to bol- 
ster Africa’s economic growth. After the election, 
both Mbeki and Obasanjo met Tsvangirai and 
Mugabe, proposing a power-sharing arrangement 
and reconciliation. 

The chorus of Western criticism against Mugabe 
has grown. The United States State Department, for 
example, repeatedly and publicly rebuked Mugabe. 
Congress has legislation pending that would levy 
travel and economic sanctions against political 
leaders responsible for political violence and intim- 
idation. After the March 2002 elections the 54-state 
Commonwealth, at the strong urging of the former 
colonial power of Britain, made the highly unusual 
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HIV/AIDS EPIDEMIC 


IN ASSESSING a post-Mugabe Zimbabwe, the devas- 
tating impact of the H1v/Alps epidemic must be 
considered. Clearly Mugabe is not responsible for 
the rapid spread of iv in the country since the 
early 1990s. Indeed, the full impact of alps will not 
be felt until long after Mugabe departs from gov- 
ernment service. For the next few decades Zim- 
babwe will be rebuilding the state in the midst of a 
plague that will be sapping its vigor. 

















25 percent of Zimbabwe's adult population has Hiv. 
These rates are comparable to neighboring South 
Africa and Botswana, and are among the highest in 
Africa. In Zimbabwe, like the rest of Africa, het- 
erosexual contact is the primary method of trans- 
mission. The rapid transmission of HIV is aided by 
low rates of condom use, high rates of other sexu- 
ally transmitted diseases, and multiple sexual part- 
ners. The impact of H1v/aiws is hardest on the most 
economically productive segment of society, those 
15-49 years of age. The very young and old 
depend on this segment to survive. Approximately 











decision to suspend Zimbabwe from the group for 
a period of at least one year. And sapc election 
observers stated that the Mugabe government 
failed to create the conditions required for a free 
and fair election. 


A CRUMBLING ECONOMY 

Fueling the strength of the domestic and interna- 
tional political opposition to Mugabe's rule is the 
deterioration of Zimbabwe's economy. At indepen- 
dence Zimbabwe had one of the most highly devel- 
oped economies in Africa. The war for independence, 
however, nearly bankrupted the country. The cost of 
rebuilding was clearly more than Zimbabwe could 
afford by itself. International aid was crucial in 
allowing the government to begin the task of recon- 
struction. Nevertheless, economic growth was 
far below the rosy independence-era estimates of 8 
percent, due to a fall in commodity prices‘and a 
drought. (Average economic growth rates in the first 
decade after independence were 3.4 percent annu- 
ally. As the economic crisis deepened, growth con- 
tracted by 6.1 percent in 2000, 4 percent in 2001, 
and is expected to fall another 5 percent in 2002.) 

These external shocks were beyond the control 
of the new postcolonial leadership. The Mugabe 
government, however, began implementing eco- 
nomic policies that ultimately led to Zimbabwe's 


According to the United Nations, approximately . 






40 percent of Zimbabwe's population is under 15, 
twice the rate in the United States. Adults are also 
responsible for caring for their elderly parents. 
Thus, the epidemic creates both orphans and des- 
titute grandparents while reducing the resources 
available to those left behind. 

The future impact on the country is already 
being taken into account in official statistics. Aver- 
age life expectancies, which had steadily risen over 
the past few decades, are now being revised down- 
ward. A Zimbabwean’s life expectancy with no 
AIDS epidemic had been projected to nearly 70 
years of age by 2010. Factoring in ips reduces life 
expectancies to just under 40 years of age. Rates 
of natural increase, which averaged 1.7 percent 
annually during the 1990s, are falling due to the 
rise in death rates. Although alps may not lead to 
negative population growth rates, it will certainly 
slow the rate at which the country’s population is 
increasing. It will also leave a much sicker popu- 
lation. Although future medical treatments and 
behavioral changes may eventually contain or end 
the epidemic, the next decade will see AIDS con- 
tinue to take its toll on Zimbabwe. R. L. 






economic meltdown. To boost economic growth 
rates and reward supporters, Mugabe used govern- 
ment spending. This spending soared even as pri- 
vate investment shriveled. In a move that further 
soured the investment climate, Mugabe used 
import- and export-licensing systems that rewarded 
political supporters but led to severe distortions in 
the market. Although the system created a wealthy 
black class and provided money for government 
education and health programs, it led to corruption 
among politicians with connections and to 
rationing of goods due to firms’ inability to obtain 
import licenses for needed production inputs. 

The government also purchased companies not 
already state-owned. The board members of these 
parastatals were political supporters of the govern- 
ment, but lacked managerial expertise. Companies 
failed and had to be rescued by the government or 
sold at a loss. This further strained the governments 
budget as revenue fell and expenses grew. The gov- 
ernment increasingly borrowed money to meet 
budget needs, and interest rates jumped due to gov- 
ernment demand for money. This, in turn, increased 
the cost of borrowing to private firms, and busi- 
nesses failed or stagnated. Unemployment therefore 
grew, and government tax revenue fell as consumers 
purchased less and paid fewer taxes. A vicious cycle 
had been created. 


A decade after independence the Zimbabwean 
government was broke and the economy was in 
decline. Zimbabwe gained a short economic respite 
as conflicts wound down in Mozambique and South 
Africa, thus boosting trade. The Mugabe govern- 
ment obtained financial assistance from the World 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund, but 
these organizations demanded economic reform as 
a condition for the loans. The strings took the form 
of economic Structural Adjustment Programs 
(ESAPs), standard cure-alls for the ailing economies 
of heavily indebted developing countries. The EsAPs 
were designed to lessen the governments role in the 
economy and promote private enterprise. Zim- 
babwe was required to liberalize its economy by 
reducing subsidies to state-owned companies, abol- 
ishing import-export licensing requirements, and 
devaluing its currency. : 

The reforms were never fully implemented. Zim- 
babwe gained few of the advantages that reform 
would have brought in the long term but did experi- 
ence the short-term costs of high inflation, the 
closure of flabby companies and the resultant unem- 
ployment, and a reduction in social services- for the 
poor. By 1997 the cumulative impact of economic 
mismanagement caught up fully with Zimbabwe. 
High and growing unemployment, accelerating infla- 
tion, and increasing labor strikes led to rioting in the 
streets. Mugabe's decision to dispatch 11,000 troops 
to Congo led to enormous strains on government 
finances. The seizures of white-owned farmland led 
to major disruptions in the tobacco market, which is 
an important source of foreign exchange. The 
seizures also affected production of corn, which is a 
major food staple. Today the Zimbabwean economy 
continues to contract, with famine predicted due to 
policy-induced food shortages. 


REBUILDING ZIMBABWE 

The election results behind him, President 
Mugabe thus faces a daunting task. The economy is 
deteriorating, political stability is weakening, and a 
deadly Ams epidemic is wasting the country. With the 
arguable exception of the alps epidemic, it did not 
have to be this way. Zimbabwe is in its current crisis 
due to decisions made during the past two decades. 
When Mugabe came to power, he used the resources 
of the state as his own to consolidate his political 
power. When these eventually proved inadequate, he 
turned to foreign sources for additional funds. When 
the economy finally crashed around him, he started 
plundering the last economic plum left in the state: 
the white-owned commercial farms. 
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Mugabe’s continued rule delays for a few years 
the final day of settling accounts. A.win by Morgan 
Tsvangirai would have provided international 
goodwill and a favorable reception to rescheduling 
Zimbabwe's debts. Zimbabwe, in the face of inter- 
national political and economic isolation, no 
longer has this grace period. Mugabe will be forced 
to confront the consequences of his policies. His 
campaign promises before the election and state- 
ments after the election indicate that he believes he 
has received a mandate for the continuation of 
policies that led to Zimbabwe’s current crisis. If 
more of the same is to be expected, then the debate 
shifts to preparing for a post-Mugabe Zimbabwe. 
Two questions arise. What steps will need to be 
taken to politically and economically rebuild Zim- 
babwe after Mugabe? And what steps need to be 
taken during this transitional period to facilitate a 
post-Mugabe future? | 

. First, the legitimacy of the Zimbabwean govern- 
ment must be established. Without the support of 
Zimbabwe’ citizens, a new government will be hard 
pressed to tackle the country’s problems. The chal- 
lenge for the new leader is to devise politically dif- 
ficult policies that avoid the personalization of 
power that is a part of the political culture. In the 
long run, Zimbabwe may be little better off if a 
Morgan Tsvangirai becomes just another Mugabe in 
his approach to power. | 

The personalization of power, a peryasive aspect 
of African political culture, lies at the heart of Zim- 
babwe’s present difficulties. The view that all the 
resources of the state—and indeed the state itself— 
are simply an extension of the leader is not 
uniquely African—it was Louis XIV’s France that 
gave us “Létat Cest moi.” Elsewhere in Africa, an 
extreme concatenation of state and personal power 
has caused the collapse of the state. In Zaire (now 
Congo), for example, the departure of President 
Mobutu Sese-seko in 1997 led to the disintegration 
of the Zairian state. Zimbabwe appears to have been 
on the path toward this end. 

Reform of gavernment institutions must be a 
priority for the new government. The form of the 
government will reflect both Zimbabwean political 
culture and short-term calculations. The govern- 
ment may be more authoritarian than democratic, 
but to avoid the trap of the personalization of 
power, the party and government must be sepa- 
rated and the parliament and judiciary must have 
some independence from the executive. There 
must be limits to the party in power and a political 
space for an opposition. 
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Economic liberalization is also a necessary con- 
dition for rebuilding the economy of the Zimbab- 
wean state. The country is broke, the infrastructure 
needs maintenance, living standards are falling pre- 
cipitously, and many of the most educated and 
skilled have long since departed for more opportune 
pastures. Two decades of living off its endowment 
has meant that the new government will find it dif- 
ficult to obtain sufficient resources to provide gov- 
ernment services. It is difficult to see how Zimbabwe 
can even begin to develop the resources needed for 
state building without major political and economic 
reform. Unfortunately, much of the population, hav- 
ing experienced the pain of structural reform but 
without seeing the benefits, will lack enthusiasm for 
a new round of reform. Attempts to raise revenue 
through tax increases will be skeptically viewed by 
those accustomed to a government that uses state 
resources for personal benefit. | 

A first step for a politically and economically ren- 
ovated Zimbabwe is the establishment of the rule of 
law, particularly property rights. The stable, pre- 
dictable, and legally transparent environment 
needed for investment must be established. The 
issue of land reform must be dealt with fairly and 
justly for all parties. This situation especially has 
festered for too long; Mugabe has been able to use 
it precisely because it is so tender. The new gov- 
ernment must fashion a compromise that respects 
the legitimate property rights of white Zimbab- 


weans while at the same time meeting some of the 
expectations of landless black farmers. It must be 
clear to all that a radical redistribution of land from 
commercial to subsistence farming would not 
improve Zimbabwe's economy. 

Fortunately, the international environment nec- 
essary to support such an economic restructuring 
has never been better. The end of not only the cold 
war but also apartheid in South Africa and civil war 
in Mozambique (which provides Zimbabwe with its 
seaport) means the area is at peace. Regional orga- 
nizations such as the Organization of African Unity 
and subregional organizations like the SADC are 
attempting to grapple more effectively with conti- 
nentwide security and economic issues. These and 
other organizations provide an environment in 
which a new regime in Zimbabwe can seek ways to 
foster a better business climate and resolve disputes. 

The winds of change are blowing against Robert 
Mugabe. Leaders of the African liberationist tradi- 
tion of the 1960s and 1970s crushed dissent, dis- 
trusted free markets, and were often antagonistic 
toward the West. Beginning in the 1990s, the 
extreme personalization of power commonly seen 
in these early postindependence African govern- 
ments began to yield to regimes that increasingly 
tolerated some degree of political and economic 
freedom. Given this broader trend, both African 
states and the international community need to 
begin planning for a post-Mugabe Zimbabwe. W 





“Africa’s well-known developmental political problems remain. 
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. But these 


problems also exist in political communities in every other part of the, world. 


More important; they do not exhaust the story: of politics in Africa. For every `x 

_ horrific political story in Africa, there is another story of courageous and cre- ` 
ative political enterprise accomplished under circumstances that those who live 
and vote in developed democracies could not even begin to imagine.” 
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- Africa’s Other Story 


EBERE ONWUDIWE 


frica’s history of dictatorship and authori- 

tarian politics has led many scholars and 

pundits to use several appellations to 
describe African states: rogue, failed, virtual, soft: 
weak, collapsed, and illegitimate. These adjectives 
do indeed capture governance in some African 
countries today, but they do not tell the full story of 
Africa’s political advancement and innovations since 
the end of the cold war. 

The last decade has witnessed considerable 
enthusiasm in Africa for the constitutional enshrine- 
ment of democratic and public freedoms. The list of 
success stories is long and impressive. In Ghana, 
Niger, and Gambia, military dictators shed their 
bloodied khaki uniforms for civilian garb. Marxist- 
Leninist Angola and Mozambique embraced mar- 
ket-economy principles. In Malawi and Kenya, 
civilian dictators were forced to accommodate the 
hitherto “dangerous” ideas of constitutionalism and 
multipartism, and almost everywhere else on the 
continent, civil societies, generously aided by West- 
ern nongovernmental entities, persistently and 
courageously pushed for transparency and account- 


ism are often drowned by those of negativity. The 


result is inadvertent preservation of the primitive 


archetype and the diminution of Africa’s triumphs 


in governance and democracy. . 


Of course, the continent is still formented by 
seemingly intractable developmental problems that 
attract authoritarianism. In addition, urban poverty, 


disease, unemployment, illiteracy, and multiethnic- 


ability in government. These democratic values are _ 


slowly but steadily transforming African politics. 
Academic and popular analyses of the African 
condition have failed to acknowledge this progress 
(one exception is UCLA professor Richard Sklar, who 
has brought positive attention to Africa’s political 
innovations in democratic and federalist thought 
aimed, for example, at controlling the problems of 
ethnic discord). But the few voices of positive real- 
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ity (to name just a few concerns) conspire against 
democratic. governance. Of these, Africans have 
shown the greatest creativity in handling politically 
explosive ethnic tensions. 


POLYETHNIC POLITICS 

- Ethnic.divisiveness.has been the scourge of com- 
petitively elected governments in many African 
countries, such as Angola, Benin, Chad, Guinea, 
Kenya, Malawi, Mali, Mozambique, Namibia, Nige- 
ria, Senegal, South Africa, Tanzania, Zambia, and 
Zimbabwe. Some of: these countries have intro- 
duced innovative political instruments to tackle this 
vexing problem. These include the convening of a 
sovereign national conference in Benin, the imple- 
mentation of three-tier federalism and federal char- 
acter principles in Nigeria, the establishment of the 
Truth and Recenciliation Commission in South 
Africa, and the institution of new forms of govern- 
ment, such as polyethnic federalism in Ethiopia and 
“partyless” democracy in Uganda. 

As experimental forms of government, neither 
Ethiopia's ethnic federalism nor Uganda's no-party 
government is entirely new, but their introduction 
indicates a certain courage and determination to 
explore new ways of self-government that fit the 
conditions of liberal democracy and local realities. 

Benin’s convening of a sovereign national con- 
ference—a constitutional conference with full 
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sovereign powers—was, however, an “authentic 
African contribution to the theory and practice of 
democracy,” according to Sklar. The conference, 
which was convened in 1990, acted as a political 
instrument through which the autonomous powers 
of disparate social groups in the Republic of Benin 
were mobilized against the Marxist-Leninist dicta- 
torship of President Mathieu Kérékou, who at the 
end of the conference was forced to surrender 
supreme power. A transitional government was fol- 
lowed by the election in 1991 of Nicéphore Soglo 
as the new president of Benin. (However, in 1996 


Sogolo lost his reelection bid to Kérékou, who was | 


reelected in 2001 when he once again defeated 
Sogolo in the general election.) 

The idea soon migrated. Between 1990 and 1993, 
six other francophone African countries—Zaire (now 
Congo), Gabon, the 
Democratic Repub- 
lic of Congo, Togo, 
Niger, and Chad— 
conducted national 
conferences. Cur- 











The question today for Africa is whether the advances 
in democracy will last, or whether they will become 
as elusive as economic development has been. 


QUIET REVOLUTIONS 

A quiet political revolution is rippling through- 
out Africa. A shower of new political parties is 
washing away the corrupt one-party systems born 
during the cold war. The movement for progressive 
change is evident almost everywhere in the African 
political universe. As political scientist Julius Ihon- 
vbere of the Ford Foundation recently put it in a 
speech at Lagos State University in Nigeria, this 
and other developments in Africa “represent a 
breath of fresh air.” “In place of military dictator- 
ship,” he noted, “we are seeing civilianized military 
juntas as in the Gambia, Ghana, Togo, Burkina 
Faso, and Niger. In place of endless murderous 
wars, we are seeing pacted [sic] conflict resolution 
initiatives[, such] as in Sierra Leone, Liberia, 
Ethiopia, Eritrea, 
and even Rwanda. 
In short, all over 
the continent, the 
discourse of poli- 
tics now reflects 
issues of social and 





rently, pro-demo- ` : 
cracy-movements in Nigeria, Africas most populous 
country, have made calls for a sovereign national 
conference central to their attempt to revise the 
terms of association among the country’s many 
polarized nationalities. 

Of course, the invention of sovereign national 
conferences in Africa is not the cure-all for the con- 
tinent’s protracted transitions to democracy. Far 
from it.! It is simply one example of the many cre- 
ative ways that new political generations in Africa 
are seeking to solve the problem of authoritarian 
rulers continuing to hang on to power in one cor- 
rupt election after another. The general identifica- 
tion of faulty democratic transitions and other 
types of political problems in Africa is useful, but 
to do so at the near exclusion of reporting the hon- 
est and creative efforts of ordinary Africans to 
counter these problems feeds the endemic Afro- 
pessimism first discussed in this journal by 
Michael Chege several years ago.2 





lFor example, while successive elections in Benin are a 
good sign about the grounding of democracy, there is fear in 
the country that Kérékou, who has recently scheduled local 
elections for this December, may amend the constitution to 
enable him to remain in power. This would dim the prospect 
for democratic consolidation in Benin. 

2Michael Chege, “What's Right with Africa?” Current His- 
tory, May 1994. 


economic rights, 
gender equality, transparency, constitutionalism, 
and the cultivation of democratic values.” 

At first flush, the “civilianization” of the military 
may not look like a gain for democracy. Civilian- 
ization describes the political transformation of 
African military dictators to civilian presidents, usu- 
ally through rigged elections. It is military rule in 
civilian vernacular, a unique form of diarchy. But 
this can be a positive first step toward democrati- 
zation. Ghana’s Flight Lieutenant Jerry Rawlings, a 
former.military dictator who became a civilian pres- 
ident, is the quintessential example of the concept 
of civilianization. Rawlings overthrew the govern- 
ment in 1979 but relinquished power to an elected 
government. However, he overthrew the same gov- 
ernment in 1981 and promptly abolished the con- 
stitution, suppressed dissent, and executed political 
opponents. His civilianization was inaugurated in 
1992 and validated in 1996 when he won free pres- 
idential elections. Rawlings’s transition from an ini- 
tially very bloody military autocrat to a kinder and 
gentler constitutional democrat appeared so thor- 
ough that the Clinton administration granted him 
a high-profile state visit to the White House. 

Africans are also introducing new political struc- 
tures that are clearly different or are modifications 
of the models inherited from their colonial rulers in 
the late 1950s. In Nigeria the dual federalism sys- 
tem of regions and central government midwifed by 


FINDING TRUTH AND RECONCILIATION 


SOUTH AFRICA PROVIDED a remarkable political 
innovation in the form of the Truth and Reconcil- 
iation Commission established by the African 
National Congress to investigate political crimes 
during the apartheid era. The commission’s aim 
was to promote reconciliation in South Africa’s 
segregated society through an authentic revelation 
of the country’s apartheid past. This was a novel 
experiment in the healing of a crime against 
humanity. Rather than physical punishment, the 
perpetrators of the crime of apartheid were 
granted amnesty after making a full confession of 
their crimes; mere exposure of their role in crimes 
committed under apartheid was sufficient penalty. 

This judicial model is not entirely foreign to tra- 
ditional African politics. In the democratic polity 
of the Igbo of eastern Nigeria, for example, the 
parading of a thief in the marketplace is a suffi- 
cient sentence and deterrent for the crime of steal- 
ing. In South Africa, in addition to exposure of 
criminals, the Truth and Reconciliation Commis- 
sion made it possible for the victims of apartheid 





Britain in the late 1950s on the eve of political inde- 
pendence has been considerably remodeled. The 
normal federal setting (as practiced in the United 
States, for example) is one in which local govern- 
ments are dependent on state governments. Under 
Nigerias new three-tier federalism, elected local 
government councils enjoy both constitutional 
endorsement and federal government funding that 
is independent of the domineering state govern- 
ments. This is a completely new addition to the the- 
ory and practice of federalism. 

Initially, state governments tried to derail the 
financial independence of the local governments by 
siphoning off the federal allocations due to the lat- 
ter. This introduced an initial friction in the imple- 
mentation of three-tier federalism. The situation 
was redressed by the 1989 constitution, which pro- 
vided for a system of federal allocations to the local 
government that bypassed the state governments. 
Unfortunately, the result is that financially buoyant 
local government leaders have become as corrupt 
as their federal and state counterparts. Still, the pri- 
mary purpose of the three-tier federal system of 





3Diverse outreach strategies and public education methods 
were employed to teach national constitutions to most of the 
citizenry. In Ghana, Uganda, and South Africa, specific agen- 
cies were charged with the responsibility of educating citi- 
zens on the provisions of the new constitutions. 
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to revisit the trauma of the past to prepare them 
for a better and harmonious togetherness with all 
communities of the new South Africa. 
Unsurprisingly, the modern idea of truth and 
reconciliation has spilled over from South Africa 
to Nigeria, where years of military dictatorship led 
to horrific abuses of human rights and impover- 
ishing crimes of economic corruption. Nigeria’s 
equivalent to the Truth and Reconciliation Com- 
mission is the Human Rights Violations Investiga- 
tion Commission, or simply the Oputa Panel, after 
the commission’ popular chairman, Justice Chuk- 
wudifu Oputa. Because the panel does not enjoy 
the level of power invested in its South African 
counterpart, however, it may not'be as magnani- 
mous because of the pressures of Nigeria’s very 
vocal human rights community, which insists that 
the past three military governments of Generals 
Ibrahim Babangida, Sani Abacha, and Abdulsalami 
Abubakar be held liable for their human rights 
abuses. Still, the inauguration of Nigeria’s Oputa 
Panel attests to the desirable political values and 
attempts at societal healing found in the South 
African example. E. O. 


increasing real political participation and bringing 
government closer to local Nigerian communities 
has been achieved in practice. 

Citizens in seme African countries have turned 
to making new constitutions a strategy to replace 
strangulating regimes. This constitution-making 
process has been enthusiastically more inclusive 
than elitist, with the involvement of nationality 
groups, trade unions, women, religious groups, 
youth, students, and even prisoners. The creation of 
the Eritrean constitution is a successful example of 
this openness; every effort was made to involve all 
pertinent interest groups in the country. The result 
is a near universal acceptance by Eritreans of the 
legitimacy of their constitution. This widespread 
acceptance of the constitution imbues it with a spe- 
cial significance and strength. 

The languages of some of the new African con- 
stitutions have also been made “people friendly” 
(for example, the new constitutions of Ghana, 
South Africa, and Uganda). In the past, constitu- 
tions in African countries were written in highly 
technical European languages understood by only 
a few educated Africans. This postcolonial elitism 
was devastatingly antidemocratic, but it served the 
dictatorial ambitions of African governments dur- 
ing the cold war years. Not so today. For millions 
of ordinary Africans, this is progress.3 
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AFRICAN DEMOCRACY’S STAYING POWER 

The question today for Africa is whether the 
advances in democracy will last, or whether they 
will become as elusive as economic development 
has been. Experimentation and innovations in 
democracy should continue because Africa has a 
new determination to domesticate—to adapt to 
local conditions—the different models of democ- 
racy borrowed from the West. 

The first attempts at democracy in Africa at the 
end of colonialism failed woefully. While a major 
reason included external interference in Africa’s 
domestic politics during the cold war, many African 
politicians now realize that the institutional frame- 
work for democracy. in postcolonial Africa was 
especially weak. 

Consider, for example, the conduct of political 
parties in many African countries immediately after 
the demise of colonialism. We often forget that at 
independence, African politicians were mainly grad- 
uates of a colonial, authoritarian political culture— 
a background that did not include the toleration of 
political opposition. These politicians were expected 
to govern through a system of parliamentary 
democracy that required a free and unimpeded 
opposition. The institutionalization of an opposi- 
tion required by the imported Westminster model 
of parliamentary democracy failed in many anglo- 
phone African countries (of which Ghana and Nige- 
ria were notorious examples). The result was a 
nefarious regime of military coups that reintroduced 


the familiar territory of colonial-style authoritarian 
rule that barred political disagreement. Today the 
situation is radically different. Opposition politics 
has found a more sympathetic political milieu on 
the continent. Important transfers of power from 
ruling parties to opposition parties have occurred in 
Zambia, Malawi, and most recently, Ghana. 

Many African states have also taken the unprece- 
dented step of making military coups illegal in their 
new constitutions. And some have taken corrective 
constitutional steps to reduce the influence of the 
ethnic motivations for military coups. Ethiopia's new 
constitution, for example, requires that the compo- 
sition of the national armed forces equitably reflect 
the national makeup. Putting in place constitutional 
provisions against military coups is an important 
supporting step for the democratization project. 


THE WHOLE STORY 

Africa’s well-known developmental political 
problems remain, including instability, authoritari- 
anism, nepotism, patrimonialism, prebendalism, 
and the ubiquitous corruption. But these problems 
also exist in political communities in every other 
part of the world. More important, they do not 
exhaust the story of politics in Africa. For every 
horrific political story in Africa, there is another 
story of courageous and creative political enterprise 
accomplished under circumstances that those who 
live and vote in developed democracies could not 
even begin to imagine. | 
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ON AFGHANISTAN 

Taliban: Militant Islam, Oil, 

and Fundamentalism in Central Asia 
By Ahmed Rashid. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 2001. 279 pp., $14.95, cloth.: 


THIS RECENT HISTORY of Afghanistan, written by a 
man who has been covering the area as a Pakistani 
journalist for more than two decades, provides 
excellent background to the events of September 
11, 2001 and after. 

Rashid takes the reader through the history of 
Afghanistan and the people who make up the pre- 
sent cast of characters in the nation. If there is one 
theme that Rashid strikes home again and again, it 
is that Afghanistan has been the playing field for 
outside interests since its inception in the last cen- 
tury. Rashid takes credit for coining the phrase the 
“New Great Game,” alluding to the Great Game in 
the early twentieth century.in which British and 
Russian forces vied for power in South and Central 
Asia and the Middle East. Because of this. history, 
Rashid writes, Afghanistan has become adroit at 
manipulating the powers around it (particularly 
Pakistan and Iran) that seek whatever leverage they 
can get to shape policy in Afghanistan. 

Rashid’s central focus is on the conditions that 
fostered the appearance of the Taliban. To many, the 
Taliban seemed to have materialized from nowhere 
in 1994, quickly becoming the dominant force in 
the country. Rashid shows how the Taliban’s main 
support came from madrassas, or religious schools, 
in Afghanistan as well as in neighboring Pakistan. 
(The word talib, Rashid explains, means “Islamic 
student,” and taliban is the plural.) 

The most striking revelation by Rashid is how 
provincial the Taliban leadership was. Taliban 
leader Mullah Omar was reticent in his dealings 
with foreigners and funded the war effort with 
money kept in tin trunks under his bed. There was 
no formal economy, no national budget, and no for- 
mal constitution. Considerable funding did come, 
however, through the drug and arms trade. 

Ironically, the Taliban made the same mistakes as 
the Soviet-backed governments that preceded them. 
“The radical Islamicist discourse,” Rashid writes, 
“suffered from the same weaknesses and limitations 
as the Afghan Marxist did: as an all-inclusive ideol- 
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ogy, the Islamicists] rejected rather than integrated 
the vastly different social, religious and ethnic iden- 
tities that constituted Afghan society. Both the 
Afghan communists and Islamicists wanted to 
impose radical change on a traditional social struc- 
ture by a revolution from the top. They wished to 
do away with tribalism and ethnicity by fiat, an 
impossible task, and were unwilling to accept the 
complex realities on the ground.” 

_ In his conclusion, Rashid notes that powers at 
work in Afghanistan (notably, Pakistan, Iran, Rus- 
sia, some of the Central Asian countries, the United 
States, and Saudi Arabia) pursued short-term, near- 
sighted policies that were, ultimately, counterpro- 
ductive. This was.especially clear in the case of 
United States policy in Afghanistan following the 
1989 pullout of the Soviets: “By walking away from 
Afghanistan as early as it did, the usa faced within 
a few years dead diplomats, destroyed embassies, 
bombs in New York and cheap heroin on its streets, 
as Afghanistan became a sanctuary for international 
terrorism and the drugs mafia.” 

One editorial complaint: the book is riddled with 
typos, which are irksome, and erroneous dates. In at 
least two sections, Rashid writes about events that 
occurred in 1998, but:the date shown is 1988. That 
aside, Rashid’s book provides a solid understanding 
about how the Taliban gained power in Afghanistan 
and serves as a cautionary tale to nations that wish 
to manipulate Afghanistan for their own purposes. 


: Sean Patrick Murphy 
Consulting Editor, Current History 


ON HUMAN RIGHTS: 

Human Rights as Politics and Idolatry 

By Michael Ignatieff: Edited by Amy Gutmann. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, a eve pp., 
$19.95, cloth. 


` At the ad of Ordinary Vices, the political philoso- 
pher Judith Shklar noted that she had provided only 
a “tour of perplexities, not a guide for the perplexed.” 
Michael Ignatieff, a student of Shklar’s, offers both in 
this short, essential meditation.on human rights. 
Ignatieffs inquiry into the theory and practice of 
human rights comes after a decade bookended by 
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major American foreign policy actions ostensibly 
driven by human rights concerns: the 1991 inter- 
vention in famine-stricken Somalia and the 1999 air 
war to protect Kosovo from Serbia (it was a decade 
that also saw not only American but global paralysis 
during the 1994 Rwandan genocide—the very kind 
of maximal human rights abuse that the international 
community pledged itself, after the Holocaust, “never 
again” to allow).1 Human rights, for so long super- 
power propaganda tools, were loosed from their cold 
war shackles and allowed to define the contours of 
global conflict. To make an argument based on 
human rights was to make an essentially apolitical 
argument: it was to do the right thing, without 
ensnarement in debates about national interest or the 
dictates of commerce. A human rights argument 
“trumped” any other argument because it was an 
argument from principle—the highest principle. 

The right thing soon became seen as the wrong 
thing: as an imperfect, even misguided rationale for 
foreign policy and as another Eurocentric-built stick 
that Western imperialism could wield to impose its 
order on the world. What Berkeley historian David 
Hollinger calls, in one of the commentaries that 
accompanies Ignatieff’s essays, the PTAs—patriar- 
chal, theocratic, authoritarian powers—were not 
the only source of this argument; it also came from 
critics within the West. 

Ignatieff engages with these concerns through 
two essays: “Human Rights as Politics” and 
“Human Rights as Idolatry.” In the first he notes the 
triumph of human rights, the idea of which was 
consecrated in the 1948 Universal Declaration on 
Human Rights. Individuals, rather than states, were 
now invested with a special status at the interna- 
tional level; no longer were the rights of citizens of 
the state solely the concern of the state. Although 
the cold war skewed the development of human 
rights enforcement, by the 1990s “naming and 
shaming” states for human rights abuses had real 
consequences: international financing from the 
World Bank became contingent on satisfactory 
human rights records, as did (although often on a 
pro forma basis) bilateral military aid from the 
United States. Enforcement of criminal sanctions 
for human rights violations also became a reality 
with the creation of the international criminal tri- 
bunals for Rwanda and Yugoslavia. 





1A pledge, as David Rieff noted in his 1995 book, Slaugh- 
terhouse: Bosnia and the Failure of the West, that has been 
translated in practice as “Never again would Germans kill 
Jews in Europe in the 1940s.” 


This triumph, however, has been overshadowed 
by a series of political problems that have helped 
nurture the cultural and intellectual challenges to 
human rights. Ignatieff’s list of these problems 
begins with the nongovernmental organizations 
that have been the source of what has been called 
the advocacy revolution in human rights. NGOs have 
been at the forefront of making human rights an 
essential element of international politics; because 
of the work of organizations like Amnesty Interna- 
tional and Human Rights Watch, human rights con- 
cerns are never far from any foreign policy 
discussion today. While praising these advocacy 
efforts, Ignatieff also notes that many human rights 
NGOs have espoused the universalist language of 
human rights in their pursuit of particularist causes. 
“Persons who care about human rights violations 
committed against Palestinians,” for example, “may 
not care so much about human rights violations 
committed by Palestinians against Israelis, and vice 
versa.” This particularist defense of a universal pre- 
cept is one of the incongruities that has been seized 
by those who claim human rights is a political pro- 
ject of the West. 

Another incongruity is what Ignatieff calls 
“American exceptionalism”: that the United States 
believes it is above and beyond internationally 
accepted human rights norms and the treaties cod- 
ifying them. The United States is governed by the 
will of its people, and it is the laws democratically 
drawn from that will that govern American behav- 
ior. Thus, capital punishment may be held within 
human rights discourse to violate human rights, but 
the United States believes that since its laws permit 
capital punishment, and since its courts have 
upheld the constitutionality of that punishment, the 
United States is immune to internationally pro- 
claimed prohibitions. This exceptionalist attitude is 
also apparent in the recently aired idea that Presi- 
dent George W. Bush should take the unprece- 
dented step of “unsigning” the treaty creating an 
International Criminal Court. 

The issue that has centered the debate on human 
rights as a guiding principle for global politics and 
policies—and that has opened wide the gap 
between the idea and the reality of human rights— 
is the question of limits: How far should the inter- 
national community go in imposing human rights? 
“When moral ends are universal, but means are 
limited,” Ignatieff notes, “disappointment is 
inevitable.” Thus we have Kosovo but not Chech- 
nya; East Timor but not Tibet; Haiti but not Liberia; 
and never, it seems, Sudan, Burundi, Sierra Leone, 


or Congo. Yet, even in those cases where interven- 
tion has occurred, it has, “rather than reinforcing 
respect for human rights,” consumed “their legiti- 
macy, both because our interventions are unsuc- 
cessful and because they are inconsistent.” 

These, Ignatieff believes, are among the incon- 
sistencies that have led to the cultural challenges to 
human rights that he considers in his second essay, 
“Human Rights as Idolatry.” Ignatieff sees the cul- 
tural challenges coming from three sources: Aslam, 
Fast Asia, and the West itself. 

The Islamic challenge has centered on the cul- 
tural disruption human rights concerns have on tra- 
ditional Islamic beliefs regarding marriage and 
women and the splitting of secular and religious 
authority that adherence to human rights discourse 
would cause. The Fast Asian challenge has focused 
on the promotion of “communitarian values” over 
the individuality human rights calls for. And the 
Western challenge is to concede that the Islamic 
and East Asian arguments are valid because human 
rights are “Western constructs” that do not really 
function outside the Western cultural sphere: 

Ignatieff acknowledges that human rights is based 
on privileging the individual (regardless of sex), but 
argues that this is not a fatal indictment of human 
rights—that this, in and of itself, is not grounds to 
dismiss the entire project. The Islamic and East Asian 
challenges that focus on this aspect often do so 
because those making the charges are PTA members 
and fear any threats to their power. The challenge is 
political—not an attempt to protect indigenous or 
traditional cultures from Western encroachment. The 
individualism of human rights discourse “is precisely 
why [that discourse] has proved an effective remedy 
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against tyranny, and why it has proved attractive to 
people from very different cultures.” 

To counter these attempts to discredit the 
human rights project, Ignatieff counsels that 


-` human’ rights advocates should not promote 


human rights as a secular religion—indeed, as not 
religiously based at all—but as principles that “are 
necessary to protect individuals from violence and 
abuse, and if it is asked why, the only answer is his- 
torical.” But, as Ignatieff points'out in his conclu- 
sion, the answer to way? also includes something 
more fundamental: “the basic intuition that what 
is pain and humiliation for you is bound to be pain 
and humiliation for me.” Or, as Judith Shklar put 
it, fear of fear is an “irreducible justification for 
human rights.” It is fear of fear, and the desire to 
avoid it, that all of us—Muslim, Asian, or theoret- 
ically blinded Westerner—can accept as a basic 
human attribute. . 

This argument is a firm response to the chal- 
lenges to the foundations of human rights dis- 
course, but we are still left with the questions of 
when, where, and how human rights should come 
into play. Ignatieff examines these questions and 
offers a variety of solutions, all working from a 
simple premise: that human rights are not above 
politics; they are not a “set of moral trump cards 
whose function is to bring political disputes to clo- 


sure and conclusion.” They are, instead, “some- 


thing much more limited and yet just as valuable: 
the shared vocabulary from which our arguments 
can begin, and the bare human minimum from 
which differing ideas of human. flourishing can 
take root.” , 

a William W. Finan; Jr W 
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INTERNATIONAL «5 2. a 

Arab League’ `; 

March.28—At the end of its 2- -day summit in Pei, Lebanon, 
the 22-member Arab League adopts the first “pan-Arab ` 

“initiative” for peace in the Middle Fast; the plan, offered by 

Saudi Crown.Prince Abdullah, offers Israel security and 

.,-“normal relations” with Arab countries in exchange for Israel's 
withdrawal from occupied Palestinian territories, the creation 
of an independent Palestinian state with East Jerusalem as its 
capital,-and the return of Palestinian refugees; the summits 
final declaration also rejects any US attack on Iraq and calls for 
the lifting of sanctions against Iraq; 3 key Arab leaders— 
Palestinian Authority President Yasir Arafat, Egyptian 
President Hosni Mubarak, and Jordan’s King Abdullah—do not 
attend the summit; Arafats attempts to address the summit 


_ failed when the satellite link from his West Bank headquarters 


was disrupted, prompting the Palestinian delegation to leave 
yesterday's session; the Palestinians w joined the session today. 


European Union 
(See also United States) t "E 
March 23—The European Comas aiii to the World. 
Trade Organization (WTỌ) a list of American imports on 
which it intends to impose $2 billion in trade sanctions; the 
action comes in response to tariffs on steel from Europe, Asia; ` 
. and Latin America set by US President George W. Bush’s 
administration earlier this month to help US steel producers; ` 
the EU, Japan, and Australia have appealed to the WIO, which 
arbitrates international trade disputes, to overturn the US steel 
duties; EU sources say textiles, steel, and citrus fruit will be 
included i in the sanctions because they are from states that are 
‘politically sensitive for Bush, such as Florida, Wisconsin, 
© Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. . Da 


Middle East Crisis > ` 

(See also United States) 

March 2—At least 9 people are killed and 57 others wounded 
when a Palestinian suicide bomber detonates an explosion in an 
ultra-Orthodox neighborhood of Jerusalem as worshipers leave 
synagogues; the Al Aksa Martyrs Brigades, a militia affiliated 
with Palestinian Authority (PA) President Yasir Arafats Fatah 
movement, claims responsibility for the attack, saying it was in 
retaliation for the Israeli army's raids on 2 West Bank refugee 
camps earlier this week in which 23 Palestinians were killed. 

March 3—A Palestinian sniper opens fire on an Israeli military 
checkpoint in the West Bank, killing 3 Jewish settlers and 7 
Israeli soldiers and wounding 6 other people; the Al Aksa 
Martyrs Brigades claims responsibility; Israeli Prime Minister 
Ariel Sharon says Israel will apply “sustained military pressure” 
against the PA and militant Palestinian organizations. 

March 4—At least 17 Palestinians are killed in the Gaza Strip and 
West Bank when Israeli helicopter gunships and tanks strike 
targets in the area. 

March 6—In a multipronged attack on the Gaza Strip, Israeli, 
troops penetrate sections of Gaza, Israeli naval ships fire 
rockets from the Mediterranean Sea into a PA naval base, and 
Israeli F-16 jets heavily damage Arafats seaside home and a 
UN school for the blind near a PA police station; 8 Palestinians 
and 2 Israeli soldiers are killed. 

March 8—Following yesterday's attack by a Palestinian gunman 
on a Jewish settlement in Gaza that killed 5 Israelis and 


injured 20 others, fe Israeli military launches missiles at PA 
buildings in the Gaza Strip, sends tanks into Bethlehem and 2 
Palestinian refugee camps in the West Bank, and fires from 
helicopters into a refugee:camp near Bethlehem; hundreds of 
Palestinian gunmen in the refugee camps resist the incursion; 
at least 36 Palestinians, including 6 ambulance workers, are 
killed; yesterday, President Bush announced that retired __ 

General Anthony Zinni will return as his special envoy to the 

, Middle Fast next week for renewed cease-fire negotiations — 
after being recalled from the area 2 months ago. 

March 12—Israel sends thousands of troops and more than 150 
tanks and armored vehicles into the West Bank city of 
Ramallah and an adjacent camp; the incursion follows 
yesterday's similar attack in the Gaza Strip; Palestinian sources 
say about 30 Palestinians have been killed and at least 80 
others wounded in-fighting accompanying the incursions; no 

Israeli soldiers are reported killed; the offensive; which 
_ involves approximately 20,000 Israeli troops, is Israel's largest 
since its 1982 invasion of Lebanon; Israeli officials say that 

Ramallah and its environs have been a:base for suicide 

bombers and other.militants; during their 2-week offensive 

against the camps, Israeli forces have rounded up more than 

2,500 Palestinian boys and men for questioning, seized dozens 

of light weapons, and discovered at least 12 explosives-making 

workshops; over the past several days, 2 Palestinian terror 
- attacks killed 13 Israelis and wounded more than 80 others. 
Ina statement to the UN Security Council, UN Secretary 
‘ General Kofi Annan condemns Palestinian terror attacks on 
- civilians arid calls on Israel to stop the “illegal occupation” of 
- Palestinian lands, the bombing of civilian areas, the targeted 
assassinations of suspected Palestinian militants, and the 
"demolition of Palestinian properties. 


“March 14—An Israeli helicopter strikes a farm near the West 


Bank town of Tulkarem, killing Mutasem Makhluf, the local 
leader.of the Al Aksa Martyrs Brigades, and another Brigades 

. member; the Israeli army says Makhluf prepared and carried _ 
out attacks against Israelis. 

March 18—Israeli forces finish withdrawing from the last major 
areas of PA-administered territory that had been reoccupied 
earlier this month; Israeli officials say they expect PA security 
forces to control the area and halt attacks against Israelis; the 
withdrawals began last week with the arrival of US special 
envoy Zinni. 

March 19—US Vice President Dick Cheney, who arrived in Israel 
yesterday as part of his tour of 10 Middle Eastern countries, 
says he would be willing to meet with PA President Arafat if 
Arafat implements the cease-fire brokered last year by US 
Central Intelligence Agency director George Tenet, Cheney is 
scheduled to meet 3 times with Israeli Prime Minister Sharon 
and once with Israeli President Moshe Katsav. 

March 20—A suicide bomber kills 8 people, including himself 

‘and 4 Israeli soldiers, and wounds 30 others on a bus in 
northern Israel; most of the civilian passengers aboard the bus 
were Israeli Arabs; Palestinian Islamic Jihad, a militant group 
seeking the creation of an Islamic Palestinian state and the 
destruction of Israel, claims responsibility for the attack; the 
PA’condemns the attack and appeals to Palestinians not to 
carry out attacks inside Israel; despite the bombing, a 
scheduled joint security meeting between Israeli and 
Palestinian officials is set to continue. 


March 21—A Palestinian suicide bomber kills 3 Israelis and 
himself and injures dozens of others in central Jerusalem; 
Israel cancels peace talks and the US State Department places 
the Al Aksa Martyrs Brigades, which claims responsibility for 
the attack, on its list of foreign terrorist organizations. 

March 26—PA officials say Arafat has decided not to attend 
tomorrows Arab League summit meeting in Beirut, Lebanon; 
the Palestinian cabinet says that Arafat will stay in his 
Ramallah headquarters because Israel is placing too many 
conditions on the trip; Sharon says that Arafat must first 
declare a cease-fire in his own language and that, if Arafat were 
allowed to leave and terrorist violence broke out in his 
absence, Israel reserved the right to bar him from returning. 

March 27—A Palestinian suicide bomber kills himself and at least 
19 Israelis, and wounds more than 170 others when he 
detonates an explosion in a hotel in the Israeli resort town of 
Netanya before the holiday Passover meal; the militant Islamic 
group Hamas claims responsibility, saying the bombing was an 
attempt to undermine US-mediated cease-fire efforts and the 
peace plan proposed at the Arab League summit in Beirut. 

March 28—During a news conference in Ramallah, Arafat says 
Palestinians are ready to implement a US cease-fire plan 
“without any conditions”; shortly afterward, a Palestinian 
gunman opens fire on a Jewish settlement near Nablus, killing 
4 settlers before Israeli forces kill him; Hamas claims 
responsibility for the attack, saying the gunman was from a 
nearby refugee camp. 

March 29—After an all-night Israeli cabinet meeting, Sharon says 
that the cabinet has declared Arafat an “enemy” heading a 
“coalition of terror” and that the government intends to 
“isolate” him; Israeli tanks and bulldozers tear down fences 
and walls surrounding Arafats Ramallah headquarters while 
Arafat is inside; gunfire and tank fire is reported as Palestinians 
and Israeli forces clash in Ramallah; Sharon assures US officials 
that Israeli forces will not kill, harm, or capture Arafat; US 
officials say envoy Zinni will remain in the region to try to 
negotiate a cease-fire; before the incursion, the Israeli army 
said it is calling up 20,000 reserve forces in response to the 
recent Palestinian terrorist attacks. 

An 18-year-old Palestinian suicide bomber detonates a bomb 
outside a supermarket in southeastern Jerusalem, killing herself 
and 2 others, and wounding at least 30; in a prerecorded 
message, the bomber identified herself as a member of the Al 
Aksa Martyrs Brigades. 

March 30—Twenty-nine people are injured in a suicide bombing 
in a Tel Aviv café; the Al Aksa Martyrs Brigades claims 
responsibility; US President Bush says Arafat can “do a lot 
more” to stop violence and that Israel has the right to defend 
itself against terrorism. 

In the town of al-Bireh, near Ramallah, Israeli forces round 
up 260 Palestinian males between the ages of 15 and 45 and 
question them at a nearby school; Israeli forces have detained 
about 140 men in the past 2 days. 

By a 14-to-0 vote, the UN Security Council adopts a 
resolution calling on Israel to withdraw its troops from 
Palestinian cities, including Ramallah, and urges both sides to 
cooperate with US envoy Zinni; Syria, which sought a stronger 
condemnation of Israel, did not attend the final vote. 

March 31—A Hamas suicide bomber kills himself and 14 other 
people and injures more than 40 others when he sets off an 
explosion in a restaurant in Haifa, an Israeli city on the 
northern coast; the restaurants proprietors and many of its 
staff and customers were Arabs; 2 hours later, another suicide 
bomber strikes a paramedic station in the settlement of Efrat, 
near Bethlehem, killing himself and wounding 4 medics. 

Sharon calls Arafat the “enemy of the entire free world” and 
declares Israel to be at war against terrorism; Israeli tanks and 
armored bulldozers enter PA-controlled territory in Qalailya, 
in the West Bank; Israeli troops continue to fire on Arafats 
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office in his Ramallah compound, where Israeli officials say 
wanted fugitives are hiding; the Israeli government threatens 
to remove journalists in Ramallah and to strip them of their 
press credentials. 


United Nations 

March 23—At the end of a weeklong conference in Monterrey, 
Mexico, 171 countries sign the “Monterrey Consensus,” an 
accord that commits them to double development aid to the 
world’s poorest nations and to reduce world poverty by 50% 
over 13 years; US President Bush says that US aid to poor 
nations will increase by 50% to $15 billion over the next 3 years. 


The War Against Terrorism 

(See also United States) 

March 2—Approximately 1,500 Afghan troops, several hundred 
American forces, and contingents from 7 other countries attack 
hundreds of suspected Al Qaeda and Taliban fighters who have 
regrouped in nortkeastern Afghanistan; 1 US soldier is killed by 
hostile fire and an unspecified number of US and Afghan 
soldiers are wounded; US military officials say the fighting in 
the new ground offensive, known as Operation Anaconda, is 
some of the wars heaviest; yesterday US warplanes struck 
suspected Al Qaeda and Taliban positions in the region. 

March 4—EFight US soldiers are killed in incidents involving 2 
helicopters used to reposition forces in the combat zone in 
northeastern Afghanistan; according to US military officials, 
the first helicopter was hit by a rocket-propelled grenade and 
forced to land, and the second encountered enemy ground fire 
that killed 7 soldiers after landing to pick up the body of a 
soldier who had fallen from the first helicopter; about 40 US 
soldiers are wounded in the incident. 

March 18—The US military says that Operation Anaconda is 
complete but that about 500 coalition forces will remain in 
eastern Afghanistan to search caves for any remnants of 
Taliban and Al Qaeda forces; Britain also announces that it will 
send an additional 1,700 troops to Afghanistan to help flush 
out remaining Taliban and Al Qaeda fighters; US officials say 
that more than 500 Taliban and Al Qaeda fighters have been 
killed since the offensive began; at least another 200 deaths 
have been reported but not confirmed; a total of 11 allied 
soldiers have been killed. 

March 21—US Defense Secretary Donald Rumsfeld announces 
the Pentagon's new rules for military tribunals for terrorism 
suspects: any defendants brought before the tribunals will be 
presumed innocen:, be provided attorneys, and not be required 
to testify or implicate themselves; if a defendant is acquitted by 
a tribunal, the president cannot overtum the verdict, but the 
defendant can still be detained as a war combatant; the panels 
were ordered by President Bush after the September 11 attacks. 

March 22—The US Central Command says that American 
officials have discovered a laboratory under construction near 
Kandahar, Afghanistan, where Al Qaeda members presumably 
had planned to produce biological agents, including anthrax; 
although no biological agents were found at the site, 
government officiais say that documents and equipment 
recovered there are consistent with the development of a 
biological-weapons research program. 

March 25—Defense Secretary Rumsfeld announces that US troops 
will begin training the new Afghan national army within the 
next 6 weeks; the training sessions, which initially will be led 
by up to 150 US Army Special Forces, could eventually number 
in the “low hundreds,” according to US officials. a 

March 28—The US Justice Department says it will seek the death 
penalty for Zacarias Moussaoui, who is charged with 
conspiring with Osama bin Laden and Al Qaeda in plotting the 
September 11 terrorist attacks; law enforcement officials 
believe Moussaoui, a French citizen, was intended to be the 
20th hijacker but was imprisoned in Minnesota on the day of 
the attacks after his arrest the month before for visa violations. 
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Pakistani police and approximately 35 US commandos 
arrest 30 Islamic militants, including suspected Al Qaeda and 
Taliban members, in 2 raids in Pakistan's eastern Punjab 
province; at least 2 Pakistani policemen and 1 suspect are 
killed in gunfire exchange; in January, Pakistani President 
Pervez Musharraf banned 5 Islamic groups as part of a major 
crackdown on militancy in the country. 

The US Central Command confirms that a member of a US 
Special Operations group was killed and another wounded by 
an explosion of enemy munitions today outside Kandahar; US 
officials say the victims either stepped on a land mine or on 
unexploded ground ordnance; there have been 31 allied 
military deaths since the start of the US-led war against 
terrorism in October. 

March 31—US authorities believe that Abu Zubaydah, a senior Al 
Qaeda field commander, was among 60 people arrested in an 
American-Pakistani raid in Pakistan earlier this week; officials 
say Zubaydah was attempting to reorganize Al Qaeda; 
Zubaydah, who was shot while trying to avoid capture, is in © 
custody and receiving medical treatment in the US at an 
undisclosed location. 


AFGHANISTAN 

March 26—As many as 2,000 people are killed, more than 4,000 
injured, and as many as 10,000 left homeless after an earthquake 
and its aftershocks hit the northeast yesterday; reports from the 
region indicate that the densely populated city of Nahrin, which 
was heavily packed with landmines that were triggered by the — 
quake, has been obliterated. 


ANGOLA 

March 30—Top military commanders from the government and 
from the guerrilla National Union for the Total Independence 
of Angola (Unita) sign a preliminary cease-fire agreement in 
the eastern town of Luena, where the 2 sides have been 
meeting since March 13; the agreement is expected to be 
formally endorsed next week in Luanda, the capital; last 
month Unita leader Jonas Savimbi was killed in an ambush by 
government commandos. 


BURUNDI 

March 19—In the last 2 days, fighting between the Tutsi- 
dominated army and Hutu rebels of the National Liberation 
Front has forced more than 16,000 people in the town of 
Nyambuye, near the capital of Bujumbura, to flee their homes; 
according to a rebel spokesman, many civilians have been 
killed, but the exact number is uncertain; the fighting began 
last week after rebels attacked a military position in 
Nyambuye, killing 2 soldiers; more than 200,000 people, 
mostly civilians, have died since the country’s civil war started 
in October 1993, when Tutsis assassinated the country’ first 
democratically elected president, a Hutu. 


COLOMBIA 

March 3—Government officials say that members of the 
Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia (FARC), the 
country’s largest Marxist rebel group, are responsible for the 
killing of Senator Martha Catalina Daniels, her chauffeur and 
bodyguard, and a friend; their bodies were found near the 
capital city of Bogota yesterday; police say each was shot twice 
in the head, and their bodies showed signs of torture; Daniels, 
a member of the opposition Liberal party, was serving as an 
intermediary to negotiate the release of hostages who were 
taken by rebels last month. 

March 16—Gunmen in the southwestern city of Cali assassinate 
Archbishop Isaías Duarte Cancino outside a church; Duarte 
was a critic of the country’s leftist guerrillas and an associate of 


Alvaro Uribe Vélez, the leading hard-line presidential 
candidate; no group immediately claims responsibility; earlier 
today, the army said it killed at least 28 guerrillas in scattered 
combat throughout the country (although most were killed 
inside the former government-sanctioned rebel zone); 
yesterday leftist guerrillas attacked electrical towers outside 
Bogotá, leaving much of the city without power overnight. 


CONGO 

March 17—Rwandan-backed rebels of the Congolese Rally for 
Democracy who seized the eastern town of Moliro 2 days ago 
say they will hand the town over to the United Nations to try 
to revive reconciliation talks if the government pledges not to 
reoccupy it; an inter-Congolese Dialogue taking place in Sun 
City, South Africa aimed at ending the country’s 3-year civil 
war, was suspended following the rebel seizure. 


GHANA 

March 29—Interior Minister Malik al-Hassan Yakubu resigns amid 
accusations he backed 1 of 2 feuding clans involved in fighting 
this week that killed 36 people and wounded dozens more in 
the northern town of Yendi; Yakubu, a member of the Abudu 
clan, denies involvement with the violence between Andanis 
and Abudus, who have been rivals since the country gained 
independence from Britain in 1957; 2 days ago, the government 
declared a state of emergency in the area, which gave security 
forces increased powers to arrest and detain suspects. 


HANI 

March 4—President Jean-Bertrand Aristide chooses Senate 
president Yvon Neptune as prime minister; the post has been 
vacant since the resignation of Jean-Marie Chérestal in January 
amid allegations of corruption and incompetence. 


INDIA 

March 1—In the past 3 days, more than 200 people have been 
killed in Hindu—Muslim violence in the western region; 
widespread rioting, looting, and arson began in Gujurat state 
after 58 Hindus were killed when a group of Muslims set fire 
to a train carrying Hindu activists from the town of Ayodhya, 
where they were discussing plans to build a Hindu temple on 
the site of a ruined mosque; police in the western town of 
Ahmedabad shoot and kill 5 people today; 1,100 people have 
been arrested since the train attack. 

March 2—In the past 4 days, nearly 400 people have died in 
Gujurat as ethnic violence spreads to rural areas; officials place 
50 cities and towns under curfew; more than 4,000 soldiers and 
other federal security forces arrive in the state to reinforce local 
police, who have killed 49 people since the fighting began. 

Kashmir 

March 30—At least 10 people are killed and more than 19 others 
injured when 2 suspected Islamic militants attack a Hindu 
temple in Jammu, the capital of Jammu and Kashmir state; 
after an attacker throws a grenade outside the temple, security 
personnel exchange gunfire with the attackers, killing them, 
approximately 30,000 people have been killed in the Muslim 
majority state since 1989, when more than a dozen Islamic 
groups began a campaign for independence from Hindu India. 


ITALY 

March 20—The government declares a state of emergency in 
response to the recent surge of illegal immigrants into the 
country; the declaration releases funds for temporary shelters 
and helps speed up the processing of immigrants; 2 days ago, 
nearly 1,000 Kurdish refugees landed in the southern island of 
Sicily in a small boat; officials believe up to 50,000 illegal 


immigrants are preparing to head for Europe, by way of Italy, 
in the coming weeks; more than 20,000 illegal immigrants 
entered the country in 2001, mostly from North Africa, Turkey, 
Asia, and Albania. 

March 23—At least 1 million trade unionists march in Rome to 
protest Prime Minister Silvio Berlusconi's plan to rewrite labor 
laws; unionists say the legislation would make it easier for 
companies to fire employees; demonstrators also protest 
against political violence after the killing earlier this week of 
Marco Biagi, a senior government adviser who helped draft 
labor-law changes; an offshoot of the Red Brigades guerrilla 
movement claimed responsibility for the murder. 


KYRGYZSTAN l 

March 18—1n the last 2 days, at least 4 people have been killed 
and 61 wounded, including 47 policemen, in violence in the 
southern region between police and approximately 2,000 
supporters of jailed lawmaker Azimbek Beknazarov; the 
protesters sought to attend tomorrow’ sentencing of 
Beknazarov in the nearby village of Toktogul, but police sealed 
off the town; Beknazarov was arrested in January on charges of 
abuse of power for failing to investigate a killing when he was a 
prosecutor; his supporters say he was arrested because he 
criticized President Askar Akayev's government. 

March 19—Prosecutors release Beknazarov but bar him from 
leaving the country; late yesterday an additional protester was 
killed and 19 more people injured when 5,000 Beknazarov 
supporters tried to storm the regional police headquarters in 
the southern town of Kerben. 


PAKISTAN 

March 9—About 600 of the estimated 2,000 Islamic militants 
detained for membership in banned extremist groups are to be 
released as part of a government amnesty; the militants must post 
bonds guaranteeing they will disassociate themselves from the , 
outlawed groups and will cooperate with authorities in combating 
terrorism; the amnesty does not apply to people suspected of 
terrorism, murder, or other serious crimes or to those suspected 
of having trained in Al Qaeda camps in Afghanistan. a. % 

March 17—Five people, including 2 Americans, are killed and 45 
others wounded in a grenade attack on a Protestant church 
near the US embassy in Islamabad, the capital; police believe 
the assailant may also have died; during-a sermon before as 
many as 70 mostly foreign worshippers, at least 1 attacker - 
threw approximately 6 grenades in the church; no group ` 
claims responsibility, but police believe it may have been 
carried out by Islamic extremists. 


PERU 

March 21—A car bombing near the US embassy in the capital 
city of Lima kills 9 people, including 2 embassy security 
guards, and injures 30 others; no group claims'responsibility, 
but government and US officials believe the left-wing Shining 
Path guerrilla movement is to blame; US President Bush says 
he will proceed with his plans to visit the country in 2 days as 
part of his 4-day Latin American trip. 


SAO TOME AND PRINCIPE 

March 19—The Supreme Court announces that the Movement 
for the Liberation of Sao Tomé and Principe (MLSTP), the 
former Marxist governing party, has won the March 3 general 
election by a margin of 76 votes; the MLSTP took 24 of 
parliaments 55 seats, the Democratic Movement of Forces for 
Change earned 23, and the Ue/Kedadji coalition 8; in 

` September President Fradique de Menezes called an early 
election after dismissing the MLSTP government when he 
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disagreed with the prime minister on cabinet appointments, 
because a majority was not achieved, the parties must form a 
power-sharing government. 


SUDAN 

March 31—Rebels of the Sudan People’s Liberation Army say 
they have killed 300 government troops in the past several 
days in the heaviest fighting since the government launched an 
offensive to secure oil-producing areas earlier this year; 
government officials say the army repelled a rebel attack near 
the oil-rich southern town of Bentiu; since January, when US 
officials helped broker a cease-fire deal in the country’s central 
Nuba Mountains, oil executives and diplomats say fighting has 
increased in oil-producing areas; 2 million people have been 
killed in the 19-year civil war between the Islamic government 
in the north and the mostly Christian and animist south. 


SWITZERLAND 

March 3—In today’s polling, 54.6% of voters approve a 
referendum for the country to become the 190th member state 
of the United Nations; 12 of 13 cantons also approve it, 
providing the double majority required under the federal 
electoral system; the country remains outside the European 
Union and has not moved to join any military alliance, such as 
NATO; the country has been officially neutral since the 1815 
Treaty of Vienna that ended the Napoleonic Wars. 


UNITED STATES 

(See also European Union; Middle East Crisis; 

The War Against Terrorism) 

March 5—President Bush imposes a 30% tariff on steel imports 
over the next 3 years in an attempt to allow the nation’s steel 
industry to improve profitability; the tariffs, which are 10% 
lower than those demanded by US steelmakers, exclude 
members of the North American Free Trade Agreement and 
developing nations, which export a small amount of steel; about 
31 steel companies have filed for bankruptcy since the 1998 
Asian financial crisis that triggered a flood of inexpensive steel 
into the US, which imports about 25% of the steel it consumes. 

March 20—By a 60-to-40 vote, the Senate passes a campaign 
finance bill that bans large unlimited contributions to national 
political parties (known as “soft money”) and limits campaign 
advertisements by outside groups; President Bush says he will 
sign the bill; first introduced in 1995 by Senators John McCain 
(R-Ariz.) and Russell Feingold (D-Wis.), the legislation will 
take effect after the November congressional elections. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

March 14—Officials from the federal government and the 
republics of Serbia and Montenegro sign an agreement to grant 
Serbia and Montenegro semi-independent status and to change 
the name of the country to Serbia and Montenegro; the 
agreement must be ratified by the Serbian, Montenegrin, and 
federal Yugoslav parliaments to take effect; the agreement calls 
for Serbia and Montenegro to adopt new constitutions by June 
and for a new federal election to be held later this year; under 
the agreement, both entities will have a common defense and 


foreign policy, but will have separate economics, customs 
services, and currencies; the office of federal president will 
remain, and the new country will have 1 UN seat; Serbia and 
Montenegro remained as part of Yugoslavia after 4 other 
republics—Croatia, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Slovenia, and 
Macedonia—left the nation a decade ago. 


Kosovo 

(Under UN Administration) 

March 4—By a vote of 88 to 3, with 15 abstentions, parliament 
appoints Ibrahim Rugova, of the Democratic League of 
Kosovo, president of the UN protectorate; Bajram Rexhepi, of 
the Democratic Party of Kosovo, is approved as prime 
minister; last November Rugova won elections in the former 
Yugoslav province but political disagreements delayed a 
decision on the makeup of the region’s mainly ethnic Albanian 
parliament; under a power-sharing agreement reached last 
week between rival political parties, the UN, which began its 
protectorate role after the end of the NATO-led air war against 
Yugoslavia in 1999, retains control over key areas such as 
security; the region’s new institutions have authority over 
issues such as the economy and health care. 


ZIMBABWE 

March 13—-Officials results of the 3-day presidential election that 
ended 2 days ago show that President Robert Mugabe of the 
Zimbabwe African National Union Patriotic Front (ZANU-PF) 
party has been reelected to a third 6-year term with 56% of the 
vote; Morgan Tsvangirai of the Movement for Democratic 
Change earned approximately 41%; Tsvangirai, along with 
observers from the US and other Western countries, says the 
election was marred by widespread corruption, according to 
Amnesty International,.1,400 opposition polling agents and 
independent election observers were detained during the voting. 

March 16—Opposition leaders and white farmers say that, in the 
past 2 days, ruling-party militia have engaged in violence 
against activists who campaigned against President Mugabe; 
yesterday a farm worker was killed and another injured after 
they were attacked in an area where white farmers say they 
have been harassed and ordered off their land by militiamen 
because they supported Tsvangirai. 

March 19—The Commonwealth, a 54-nation group composed of 
Britain and mostly former British colonies, suspends the 
country from the organization for 12 months; the decision was 

_ made by a 3-nation Commonwealth committee comprised of 
South Africa, Australia, and Nigeria following the 
Commonwealth observer-mission’s report that Mugabe 
illegally used state powers and institutions to win the 
presidential election; the country will be barred from all 
Commonwealth meetings and will receive no new financial aid 
from the organization except for programs aimed at restoring 
political stability and the rule of law. 

March 20—Opposition leader Tsvangirai is released on $1.5- 
million bail after he was summoned to a Harare police station 
earlier today in connection with treason charges; Tsvangirai 
must pay an additional $3 million in surety within 24 hours to 
remain free; Tsvangirai, who was charged with high treason 
last month over an alleged plot to assassinate Mugabe, faces 
the death penalty if convicted. E 
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To the editor: 

The articles by Sara Roy (“Why Peace Failed: An 
Oslo Autopsy,” Current History, January 2002) and 
Martha Crenshaw (“Why America? The Globaliza- 
tion of Civil War,” Current History, ne 2001) 
deserve comment. 

Roy argues persuasively that Israel used the 1993 
Oslo accords to strengthen rather than relinquish 
its hold on the Israeli-occupied Palestinian West 
Bank, Gaza Strip, and East Jerusalem. Although she 
will be criticized for being “unfair” to Israel, Roy, if 
anything, understates (for reasons of space and her 
focus on Oslo) both Israel’s oppression of Palestini- 
ans and rejection of international law. 

Roy makes little or no mention of Israels torture 
of many thousands of Palestinians, demolition of 
more than 6,000 Palestinian homes, diversion of 
water resources, destruction of tens of thousands of 
fruit trees, and other measures of collective punish- 
ment aimed at terrorizing over 2 million Palestini- 
ans living under Israeli occupation. Over the last 18 
months, Israel has unnecessarily killed hundreds of 
Palestinians. (New York Times reporter Chris Hedges 
wrote in the October 2001 issue of Harper’ that in 
Gaza he found Israeli soldiers killing Palestinian 
children “for sport.”) B'Tselem, Israels leading 
human rights group, reported in 1998 that Israel, in 
its treatment of Palestinians in the occupied lands, 
had violated 29 of the 30 articles of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 

Roys questionable claim that Palestinian Author- 
ity President Yasir Arafat gave up Palestinian rights 
in signing the Oslo accords perhaps explains her 
failure to mention the Fourth Géneva Convention, 
which since 1967 has governed Israel’s actions in 
occupied Palestinian lands. The aforementioned 
Israeli acts are illegal under the Fourth Convention, 
as are all the Israeli Jewish settlements in the occu- 
pied territories. Oslo changes none of this. Articles 
7 and 47 of the convention make clear that no 
authority such as the pa has the power to concede 
the rights of civilians under occupation. As recently 
as December 5, 2001, more than 100 signatory 
states to the Fourth Geneva Convention called on 
Israel to cease “grave breaches” of the convention, 
including “willful killing, torture, collective penal- 
ties, and unlawful deportation” (“grave breaches” 
are defined as war crimes). The United States and 
Israel boycotted the conference. 

While Roy mentions Israel’ refusal to grant more 
than a token number of Palestinian refugees the 
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“ae to return to Israel, she does not note that in 
1948 Israel used terrorism to help drive out hun- 
dreds of thousands of Palestinians, destroying in the 
process more than 400 Palestinian villages. Nor 
does Roy point out that Israel has rejected for 54 
years United Nations resolutions and human rights 
covenants that uphold the “right of return” for 
Palestinian refugees. 

Roy also fails to mention that nearly 1 million 
Palestinian Christians and Muslims are second-class 
citizens of Israel. Unless Israel ceases confiscation 
of their land and denial of equal rights in housing, 
education, employment, and social services, this sit- 
uation may develop into the type of communal con- 
flict seen in Northern Ireland. 

Martha Crenshaw’s essay, while informative, suf- 
fers from a malady that infects the writing of many 
journalists and academics: nationalism. Her dis- 
cussion of terrorism, state terrorism, and state- 
sponsored terrorism ignores United States support 
of terrorist regimes and terrorist groups in the Mid- 
dle East and elsewhere. 

Crenshaw’s discussion of the Arab-Israeli conflict 
and American policy in the Middle East too often 
reflects the arguments and language of the United 
States and Israeli governments. She refers to Ameri- 
can “hostages” held by Lebanese Shiite militants, but 
then calls Shiites held in Israeli jails “prisoners,” even 
though many of these Shiites were also used as 
“hostages” by Israel. Israel's invasion of Lebanon in 
1982 was a “bid to end PLo attacks,” when, in reality, 
the Palestine Liberation Organization, despite Israeli 
provocation, had adhered for nearly a year to a cease- 
fire brokered by the United States. In 1993 the Oslo 
accords signaled the start of a “peace process” 
between Israelis and Palestinians; “peace process” is 
State Department language belied by the realities 
described by Sara Roy. 

In 1986, Crenshaw writes, Libya’s “provocative 
naval maneuvers” in the Gulf of Sidra “provoked” 
the United States to: bomb Tripoli. Perhaps in the 
Soviet-era newspaper Pravda we could imagine sim- 
ilar language, to wit: that “provocative” American 
naval maneuvers in the Gulf of Mexico or the Gulf 
of Maine “provoked” Soviet attacks on Washington. 
The United States attack on Tripoli, aimed at assas- 
sinating Libyan leader Muammar Qaddafi, killed 
many civilians, including his daughter, and was 
widely seen as an act of terrorism. 

While correctly noting that United States support 
for oppressive Arab regimes is a root cause of anti- 
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American terrorism, Crenshaw fails to mention 
United States support of Israel’s policies of occupa- 
tion, expropriation, colonization, and expulsion. 

American social scientists and journalists need to 
be conscious that their use of language may reflect 
double standards. Besides warning against the use of 
language in “defense of the indefensible,” George 
Orwell noted that the “nationalist not only does not 
disapprove of the atrocities committed by his own 
side, but has a remarkable capacity for not even hear- 
ing about them.” 


Edmund R. Hanauer 

Director, 

Search for Justice and Equality in Palestine/Israel 
Framingham, Mass. 


To the editor: 

In responding to Sara Roys “Why Peace Failed: 
An Oslo Autopsy,” it is important to deal with crit- 
ical principles and assumptions rather than a col- 
lection of sinister statistics. There is no question 
that Roy supports the Palestinian view of things. 
She points to Israel’s “closure politics,” deliberate 
creation of cantons (no-contiguity), the expansion 
of settlements (and settlers), and so on. She even 
holds Israel accountable for creating the Palestinian 
refugee problem. One would think that the “Holy 
Land” belonged to the Palestinians. Of course the 
“Holy Land” does not belong to the Palestinians. 
Even the Puritans of the Massachusetts Bay Com- 
pany recognized that the “Holy Land” was given to 
the Israelites. Quoting John Winthrop, “Consider 
the difficulty of plantations, when God himself 
would transplant Israel into Canaan, he was forced 
to feed them and clothe them by miracle... .” 

A basic and wrong assumption by Sara Roy is 
that an entire body of international law and reso- 
lutions over the past 53 years was abandoned in 
the Oslo process. This is simply not correct. Reso- 
lutions 242 and 338 are the only international laws 
that cover the entire Israeli-Arab conflict, not just 
underpinning the Oslo agreements alone. In fact 
the Palestinians and the Arab states grossly violated 
international law in 1948, 1967, 1973, and in the 
Persian Gulf War. This is not to mention the 
numerous and bloody acts of terror the PLO carried 
out before the Oslo peace process. The PLO was 
actually created by Egypt after the 1967 war. The 
first intifada did not take place until the late 1980s. 
In other words, Palestinian nationalism is less than 
30 years old. 


Roy does not talk about a cardinal principle in 
her critique of the Oslo peace process: the “Holy 
Land” of the Jewish people. As expressed so well by 
former Prime Minister Menachem Begin: “We were 
granted our right to exist by the God of our fathers 
at the glimmer of the dawn of human civilization 
nearly 4,000 years ago. For that right, which has 
been sanctified in Jewish blood from generation to 
generation, we have paid a price unexampled in the 
annals of the nations. Certainly, this fact does not 
diminish or enfeeble our right. To the contrary, 
therefore, I reemphasize that we do not expect any- 
one to request on our behalf that our right to exist 
in the land of our fathers be recognized.” 

This is the precise reason for the “Hebron Proto- 
col.” Abraham, the Patriarch, purchased the area of 
Hebron from the sons of Heth (Genesis 23:15-20). 
Because of Ishmael it is a Muslim holy site as well. 
The protocol was made to create peace, not take 
land that already belonged to Israel. In fact this was 
the problem that Arafat had with Prime Minister 
Ehud Barak's offer at Camp David II. Arafat wanted 
the entire Temple Mount and East Jerusalem. In 
truth, Israel was so displeased with the Clinton 
Camp David Accords II that, had Arafat agreed to 
Barak’s offer, it is highly likely that the Knesset 
would have voted against it. 

In Roys own words, the PA is “repressive and cor- 
rupt.” It is a baseless assumption that Israel or the 
United States wants this. From “October 2000 to 
April 2001, the number of Palestinians living in 
poverty increased from 650,000 to 2,100,000, or 
from 21 percent to 64 percent of the population.” 
The reason for this is the Palestinian war of “sui- 
cide” terror. This terror is also forcing Israel's clo- 
sure policies, which Israel would prefer not to do. 

It is a false argument that the unceasing terror 
attacks and murderous violence are caused by 
Israeli oppression. Israel wants to help the Pales- 
tinians, but it cannot talk peace with terrorists, any 
more than President Bush could countenance Al 


Qaeda. 


Moses Mordecai Twersky 
Providence, R.I. 


To the editor: 

In the January 2002 issue of Current History, Sara 
Roy writes “Israel confiscated over 40,000 acres of 
Palestinian land—much of it viable agricultural land 
worth more than $1 billion.” The adjective “much” 
would indicate something less than one-half (had it 


been more than one-half, I assume she would have 
used the word “most”); accordingly, even if all of it 
was prime agricultural, that would still work out to 
$25,000 per acre. I doubt this figure can be correct, 
unless this is downtown Jerusalem. 


Don Walter : 
Shreveport, La. p i i 


To the editor: 

' Sara Roy’s article “Why Peace Failed: An Oslo 
Autopsy” in the January 2002 issue of Current His- 
tory is good information, well written, but in my 
opinion, seriously flawed. 

Terrorism creates an environment of self-defense 
and retaliatory repression. More terrorism creates 
more response. No democracy can succeed that 
does not respond and protect its people. Demands 
supported by terrorism lose their legitimacy. Ignore 
this reality and you build a logical argument on a 
foundation of sand, which must collapse. 

Further, Roy describes the Palestinian Authority 
as repressive and corrupt, yet she hardly takes that 
into account or holds the Palestinians responsible 
for that situation. Is it not the case that nearly all 
repressive and corrupt regimes eventually end up 
with serious strife of their own making? 

Selective facts, no matter how well written, dis- 
tort and generate misleading conclusions. Both 
war and occupation are ugly. Only a negotiated 
settlement can bring peace. That will involve 
trade-offs. And that will not happen as long as the 
Palestinian cause is supported by terrorism and 
suicide bombers. 


Edward M. Satell 
Malvern, Pa. 


To the editor: 

I was surprised by the assessment of the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict by Sara Roy, “Why Peace 
Failed: An Oslo Autopsy,” in the January 2002 
issue of Current History. As Roy well knows, peace 
in this real world—the world of power politics—is 
not achieved when both warring parties are equally 
balanced and therefore both are hopeful of victory. 
Rather, history shows that peace is established 
when one of the parties is utterly defeated, or tires 
of the conflict because any possible gains are out- 
weighed by the costs in human or material terms 
of continuing the conflict. Alas, we live in a world 
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of cunning and might, and not one of love and 
peace between all peoples. 

An objective assessment of the Israel—Palestine 
conflict would state that it pits two ethnoreligious 
groups against each other, both with emotional, 
often hysterical claims to the same small piece of 
land. The Jews, refugees from both Christian per- 
secution and Muslim oppression, are pitted against 
the often-impoverished Palestinian Arabs. For the 
time being, Israeli has the upper hand, but this may 
change. After all, it took the Muslim Arabs 250 
years to drive the Christian Crusaders from thé 
Holy Land. 


David G. Singer 
Lincolnwood, Ill. 


Sara Roy responds: 

I thank Edmund Hanauer for providing addi- 
tional data on the Israeli occupation that I did not 
provide given the scope of my argument and con- 
straints of space. 

To Moses Twersky I would say that I do not want 
to engage in arguments that use religion to justify 
oppression. Use of religion in this way is a distor- 
tion and a perversion and a political dead end. You 
may call my statistics sinister but they. describe a 
reality that neither you nor I would want to claim 
as our own. I strongly disagree with your statement 
regarding the Oslo agreements and international 
law. One of the primary achievements of the Oslo 
process was to remove the Palestinian-Israeli con- 
flict from the realm of international law (where 
Palestinians have greater legal parity with Israelis) 
to the realm of bilateral negotiations where Israel, 
the far stronger of the two actors, could maintain 
its control and impose its will. We now see the 
tragic but inevitable outcome of this bilateralism. 
The Oslo agreements formalized Israel's longstand- 
ing rejection of more than five decades of United 
Nations resolutions and international laws regard- 
ing refugees, Jerusalem, occupation, and human 
rights. Last, the dramatic and immediate rise in 
Palestinian poverty levels since the start of the cur- 
rent uprising is primarily due to Israeli closure poli- 
cies. Closure does not prevent terror; closure creates 
the kind of environment that breeds terror. 

Don Walters comment about the per acre value of 
Palestinian land misses the point. The large-scale 
confiscation of Palestinian land—be it agricultural or 
not—trepresents dispossession and dislocation as well 
as economic loss. It weakens, if not precludes, the 
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ability of the Palestinian people to live normal lives: 
for example, to build their homes; organize their 
_ communities; plan their schools, hospitals, and cities; 
and develop their economy. On a more technical 


note, the value of one acre of Palestinian land in Gaza. 


during the early and euphoric days of the Oslo pro- 
cess was nearly $100,000 and in some areas far more 
than that. Although I do not have the actual figures, 
I suspect that the value of one acre of land in down- 
town Jerusalem is at least 20 to 30 times greater (and 
probably more) than the figure provided. 

I would say to Edward Satell that terrorism can- 
not be understood or addressed outside the context 
that produces it. For Palestinians that context is 
Israel’s continued occupation, which lies at the core 
of the conflict between these two peoples and will 
continue to do so for as long as the occupation 
lasts. Like the settlements, destroyed homes, and 
barricades that preceded them, the suicide bombers 
have not always been there. 

Is David Singer suggesting that ongoing violence 
or the total defeat of one side are the only possible 
outcomes or solutions to the Palestinian-Israeli con- 
flict? I would aspire toward something better. Were 
the Algerians equally balanced with the French? 


Sara Roy 
Harvard University 


Martha Crenshaw ee 

Apparently Edmund Hanauer ias not disagree 
with my argument. Instead he feels that my expli- 
cation is insufficiently critical of the United States 
and Israel. Hanauer is correct that language matters, 
and it is not surprising that he wishes to use it to 
support his political opinions. George Orwell’s 
warnings apply to all of us. For example, Hanauer 
misleadingly describes my account of the American 
attack on Libya in 1986. The sentence (p. 428) 
actually reads: “In 1986 Libyan-sponsored terror- 
ism .. : as well as provocative naval maneuvers in 
the Gulf of Sidra provoked the United States to 
respond. . . .” Hanauer does not substantiate his 
open-ended charge that the United States supports 
unidentified “terrorist regimes and terrorist groups 
in the Middle East and elsewhere.” However, I think 
that even the most devout Orwellian would be puz- 
zled by his contention that my use of the term 
“peace process” in reference to the hopes raised by 
the 1993 Oslo Accords (p. 428) reflects a national- 
istic bias. Last, Israel’s claim that the 1982 invasion 
of Lebanon was an attempt to gain security on its 
northern border may well have been an excuse, but 
it was nevertheless the stated reason. 


Martha Crenshaw 
Wesleyan University 
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set of issues on the following countries 
and regions. Only US$19.95 per set. 
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Current History on Audiocassettes 


yok 
Vol. 


Vol. 3: The Fundamentalist Challenge 
in the Middle East 


Vol. 4: Latin America: Open for Business? 


I: The Disintegration of the Soviet Union 


2: China Rising: A Superpower Awakes 


Vol. 5: The Cold War: Beginnings 


Vol. 6: The Pacific Century? 


Vol. 7: The Global Economy 
Val, &: Narcopolitics 


All Audiocassette Series tapes are US$9.95 each. 


Magazine subscriptions 
© Individual rate: One year (9 issues) US$34 
© Insututional rate: One year (9 issues} US344 
Audiocassettes /US$9.95 each} 
(J Vol. 1 “The Disintegration of the Soviet Union” 

2 “China Rising: A Superpower Awakes” 
3 “The Fundamentalist Challenge 

in the Middle East” 
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D Current History Binders: US$12.95 each 
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Current History Binders 


A sturdy, hardcover binder will protect 
Current History for permanent 
reference. The easy-to-use binder holds 
a year of Current History securely in 
place over flexible steel rods. US$12.95 


Call and place your order TOLL-FREE, 
1-800-726-4464 

[9am-5pm EST weekdays in the US} 

For American Express, VISA, or MasterCard orders 


Visit Current History on the Web: 
www.currenthistory.com 
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